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TO    THE 


Earl    HARCOURT. 


MY    LORD, 

13  E  SIDES  your  Lordfhip's  great  at- 
tachment to  the  pohte  arts,  I  have 
other  reafons  for  placing  your  name  be- 
fore thefe  papers.  If  you  will  accept 
this  addrefs  as  an  inftance  pf  my  grati- 
tude,  I  leave  it  to  the  world  to  judge  of 
it's  propriety. 

In  perufing  thefe  remarks  your  Lord- 
ihip   will   be   pleafed  to  recoiled^  they 

A  2  were 


(     Iv     ) 

were  written  in  the  year  1776;  fince 
which  time  many  of  the  artificial  fcenes 
taken  notice  of  in  them,  have  probably 
undergone  great  improvement.  In  luch 
inftances  I  only  fliew  how  much  has 
been  done,  by  ihewing  how  much  was 


wantmg. 


The  fubjed  of  thefe  volumes,  my 
Lord,  is  fo  nearly  that  of  a  late  publi- 
cation on  the  lakes,  and  mountains  of 
Cumberland,  that  fimilar  ideas  muft  of 
courfe  frequently  occur.  In  this  cafe 
I  have  endeavoured  to  vary  my  ob- 
]e£t  by  throwing  different  lights  upon 
it  —  and  to  vary  my  remarks  by 
throwing  them  on  different  circum- 
ftances. 


In 


(     V      ) 

In  the  work  I  have  juft  alluded 
to,  many  thought  my  language  too 
luxuriant  —  particularly  a  friend  of  your 
Lordlliip's,  whofe  practice  in  verifica- 
tion makes  his  tafte  the  more  eafily 
offended,  when  profe,  deviating  into 
poetical  phrafe,  tranfgreffes  it's  proper 
bounds.  Your  Lordfhip's  correfl;  judg- 
ment may  probably  likewife  have  taken 
offence  on  this  head.  1  can  only  fay,  I 
endeavoured,  as  I  could,  to  adapt  my 
language  to  my  fubjeft ;  and  as  pic- 
turefque  defcription  was  rather  a  novel 
mode  of  writing,  I  thought  I  had  fome 
little  right  to  adopt  my  own.  But  as 
I  find  many  of  my  friends  difallow  my 
apology,  I  fubmit;  confcious  that  no 
man  is  a  proper  judge  in  his  own  cafe, 

A   3  I  have 
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I  have  endeavoured  therefore  to  make 
the  following  obfervations  lefs  liable  to 
that  objection. 

r 

But  however  juftly  I  may  have  been 
cenfured  on  this  head,  I  have  heard 
other  criticifms,  founded  on  plain  igno- 
rance of  the  fubjed.  Pifturefque  ideas 
he  not  in  the  common  road  of  genius 
and  learning.  They  require  perhaps  a 
diftinft  faculty  to  comprehend  them  — 
at  leaft  they  require  more  attention  to 
the  fcenes  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of 
art,  than  men  of  letters  in  general,  un- 
lefs  ftimulated  by  a  peculiar  inclination, 
beftow  upon  them.  Such  men  therefore 
are  improper  judges.  If  your  Lordfhip's 
name,  and  countenance  can  Ikreen  me 
from  critics  of  this  kind,  I  fhall  rejoice 

at 
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at  having  fecured  myfelf  behind  fo  good 
a  fhield. 

On  the  whole,  if  my  remarks  are  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  your  Lordlhip's 
approbation ;  I  have  httle  doubt,  but  it 
will  be  an  earneft  of  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great 
refped. 

Your  Lordfhip's  obliged^ 
and  moft  obedient 

humble  fervant, 


^ 


AVILLIAM  GILPIN. 


VicAr's-hill, 
April  20,    J789, 


A  4 


ACCOUNT 


op    THE 


PRINTS. 


TT7ITH  regard  to  the  prints,  which  adorn  thefe 
volumes,  I  can  only  fay,  what  I  have  faid  of 
thofe  in  other  publications  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that 
few  of  them  pretend  to  be  exad  portraits.  They  in 
general  only  characterize  the  countries  through  which 
the  reader  is  carried.  They  were  flightly  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  a  hafty  journey ;  and  at  befl  meant 
only  to  preferve  the  great  lines  of  the  country :  and 
even  this,  I  fear,  not  always  accurately.  I  have 
heretofore  made  confeffion  to  the  public,  that  when 
I  have  feen  a  line  out  of  place,  I  have  a  great  pro- 
penfity  to  correct  it  by  one  that  is  more  piftu- 
refque. 

I  would  not  however  wilh  thefe  drawings  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  effufions  of  fancy.  In 
thofe   views,  in  which  the   features  are  ftrong,  and 

prominent, 
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prominent,  as  in  the  approach  to  Edinburgh,  to 
Sterling,  and  to  Dunbarton,  I  hope,  the  charaBer 
of  the  place  is  tolerably  conveyed ;  in  others,  which 
offer  nothing  ftriking,  the  charader  of  the  country 
only  is  attempted. 

But  indeed,  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  a  grand  fcene. 
However  exa(5l  the  portrait  might  be,  yet  under 
fuch  paltry  dimenfions,  the  eye  would  revolt  againfl 
the  idea  of  grandeur. 

But  though  I  fpeak  contemptibly  of  my  own  dimi- 
nutive drawings  ;  yet  I  hope  I  may  offer  them  to 
the  public  with  fome  little  confidence,  as  pi6lures^ 
at  leafl  as  far  as  they  go,  though  not  as  exadt  por- 
traits. Of  the  free  and  elegant  manner,  in  which 
they  are  executed  by  Mr.  Alkin  in  aquatinta,  who 
compleated  the  whole  work  himfelf,  I  can  fpeak 
with  great  affurance.  He  has  given  me  much  fatis- 
fa£tion ;  and  I  hope  he  will  give  equal  fatisfaftion  to 
the  public.  The  elegance  of  his  workmanfhip  makes 
up  for  the  defefts  of  the  dravdngs. 


VOL- 
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VOLUME     L 

I. 

A  copy  of  the  fhilling,  which  king  Charles  the 
firft  in  his  neceflity  ordered  to  be  ftamped  at  the 
fiege  of  Newark,  page  i6. 

11. 

A  refemblance  of  the  pidlurefque  bridge  at  Ha- 
wick. 49. 

III. 

A  perfpedive  view   of  the  mountains  at  Ferney. 

IV. 

Approach  to  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  think  the 
appearance  of  Arthur's  feat,  and  the  rocks  about 
Edinburgh,  which  prefent,  at  a  diftance,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cap  of  maintenance,  is  overcharged  in  this 
print.  59. 

V. 

A  corner  of  the  rock,  on  which  Edinburgh-caflle 
ftands  with  the  bridge  over  the  north  loch.  6^, 


VI.  Apian 
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VI. 

A  plan  of  the  fituation  of  Hopelon  houfe ;  but  by 
no  means  taken  with  exadnefs.  p.  69. 

VII. 

The  frith  of  Forth  from  the  lawn  before  Hopeton- 
houfe  ;  where  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lake.  69. 

VIIL 

Blacknefs-caflle ;  in  which  fomething  of  the  in- 
diftind  appearance,  which  it  made  after  funfet,  is 
aimed  at.  73. 

IX. 

Approach  to  the  caflle  of  Sterling.  81. 

X. 

Loch-leven.  The  general  idea  of  the  fcene  only  is 
aimed  at.  The  form  of  the  caflle  is  not  exadl ;  and 
the  mountain  beyond  it,  is  not  fo  broken  as  it  is  here 
reprefented :  but  in  endeavouring  too  accurately  to 
corred  every  little  impropriety  in  plates  of  this  kind, 
I  found  there  was  great  danger  of  lofmg  the  fpirit 
of  the  whole.   89. 

XI. 

Yiew  of  Rumbling-brlg,   125. 

XII.  A  fand- 


(     xiii     ) 

XII. 

A  fand-bank,  &c*  on  the  Tummel.  131. 

XIII,  XIV. 

Two  prints  to  illuflrate  a  mode  of  fixing  the  hues 
of  nature.   133. 

XV. 

The  pafs  of  Killicranky.   135. 

XVI. 
The  vale  of  Tay.   151. 

XVII. 

The  form  of  Loch-tay.   153. 

XVIII. 
A  view  of  Loch-tay  from  the  church.   153. 

XIX. 
A  view  of  Loch-tay  from  Max;weIPs  temple.   161* 

XX. 

View  of  a  caflle  on  lake  Dochart.  173. 

XXL 

Kilchurn-caftle.   177. 

XXIL  Situatioa 
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XXIL 

Situation  of  Inverary-caftle.  1 8 1 . 

XXIII. 
View  of  Inverary-caftle.  1 8 1 . 

XXIV. 

View  of  Loch-Fyne  —  bridge  over  the  Aray  — 
mount  Doniquaik.   185, 


VOL- 
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VOLUME     II. 

XXV. 

Caftle  upon  Loch-Fyne.  The  ridge  floping  towards 
the  eye  probably  would  not  appear  in  fome  lights,  as 
it  appeared  to  us.  3. 

XXVL 

View  on  lake  Loung.   13, 

XXVII. 

View  up  the  narrow,  northern  extremity  of  Loch- 
Lomond.    19. 

XXVIII. 

Plan  of  Loch-Lomond  ;  exhibiting  merely  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  it. 
23- 

XXIX. 

Plan  of  the  fame  kind,  exhibiting  the  fituation  of 
the  country  about  Dunbarton.  43. 

Two  views  of  Dunbarton-caftle  —  the  firft  at  a 
diftance  —  the  fecond  on  a  nearer  approach.  45. 

XXXIL  View 


{      xvi      ) 

XXXII. 

View  of  Dunglas-caftle.  ^^, 

XXXIII. 

View  of  Queenfbury-houfe.  79. 

XXXIV. 

View  of  Entrekin.  95. 

XXXV. 

A  part  of  Linclouden  abbey.  97. 

XXXVI. 

View  of  the  bleak  fliores  on  the  Solway  Frith.   loi. 

XXXVII. 

Gretna-green.  The  church  (which  is  rarely,  I  be- 
lieve, if  ever,  ufed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages) 
does  not  ftand  fo  high  as  is  here  represented.   107. 

XXXVIII. 
View  from  the  Ray.   155. 

XXXIX. 

The  head  of  a  Lancafhire  cow.   181. 

XL.  An 
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XL. 

An  illuftration  of  a  tree,  that  in  its  maturity,  has 
gotten  an  inclined  twifl  by  the  wind,  and  of  one 
that  has  recovered  from  fuch   a   twift  by  growth. 

lo  I. 


VOL.  I.  a  TRANS- 


TRANSLATIONS 


OP 


LATIN     PASSAGES. 


VOLUME     I. 

Page  lo.  npHOSE     habits,     which     every     man 
had  when   alive,   continue   with   him 
after  death. 


—  36.  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  every  vir- 

tue, but  above  all  for  clemency. 

—  38.  A  pricked  line. 

—  59.  Except   in    the   neighbourhood    of    fome 

town,  the  country  is  defolate  and  barren. 

—  98.  The  icy  Erne  weeps  over  vafl   heaps  of 

flain, 

.— -  103.  The  Britons,  in  troops,  confiding  of  men 

and     women,     fled     every    where    with 

lamentable     cries;     dragging     away    the 

a  2  wounded  % 


TRANSLATIONS 


OF 


LATIN     PASSAGES. 


VOLUME     L 


Page  10.  nPHOSE     habits,     which     every     man 
had  w] 
after  death. 


had  when   alive,   continue   with   him 


—  36.  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  every  vir- 

tue, but  above  all  for  clemency. 

—  38.  A  pricked  line. 

—  59.  Except   in    the   neighbourhood    of    fome 

town,  the  country  is  defolate  and  barren. 

—  98.  The  icy  Erne  weeps  over  vaft   heaps  of 

flain. 

—  103.  The  Britons,  in  troops,  confiding  of  men 

and     women,     fled     every    where    with 

lamentable     cries;     dragging     away    the 

a  2  wounded ; 
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wounded;  and  calling  on  thofe  who  had 
efcaped.  Their  houfes  were  deferted ; 
and  by  themfelves  often  fet  on  fire.  Hi- 
ding-places were  fought  out ;  and  imme- 
diately forfaken.  Plans  of  defence  were 
debated ;  and  hope  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. Then  perhaps  the  fight  of  their 
wives  and  children  would  drive  them  to 
defpair.  Rage  and  frantic  wildnefs  would 
fucceed ;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  many 
of  them  put  their  famihes  to  the  fword, 
declaring  they  did  it  in  mere  pity. 

Page  1 06.  If  the  language  of  a  dramatic  charader 
varies  from  his  fituation  in  life,  the  ab- 
furdity  will  be  received  with  contempt. 

Either  make  the  character  agreeable  to 
hiflory ;  or  make  the  fiction  confiflent 
with  itfelf. 

Let  the  dramatic  writer  fludy  well  the 
manners  of  real  life;  and  draw  his  cha- 
racters from  thence. 

—  no.  A  noble  palace,  fupported  by  a  hundred 
columns,  and  fcreened  by  venerable  woods, 
which  have  feen  many  generations. 

Page 
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Page  no.  Here  the   kings  of  the  country  received 
their  crowns,  and  fceptres. 

—  III.  If  there  is  truth  in  fate,  the  Scotch  will 
always  hold  the  reigns  of  empire,  where 
this  ftone  is  found. 

•^-  159.  Which  overlooks  a  diflant  country. 

•—  200.  In  the  wars  of  barbarians,  rage,  and  vic^ 
tory  leave  no  kind  of  cruelty  unpradifed* 


VOLUME     11. 

- —     2i.  And  cloaths  them  with  purple  lights 

^•^  30.  Sometimes  joining  together,  they  form  a 
continent ;  fometimes  under  the  impref- 
fion  of  uncertain  gufls  they  divide,  and 
are  driven  about  in  various  directions. 
Then  again,  a  calm  coming  on,  they  float 
upon  th^  furface  of  the  lake  in  feparate 
bodies  :  and  often  their  connexion  is  fd 
whimfical  (great,  and  fmall  adhering,)  that 
they  appear,  at  a  diftance,  like  veflels  at 
anchor  with  their  boats.  Then  the  gale 
perhaps  rifmg,  they  all  fet  off  together, 
as  if  failing  for  a  wager ;  all  making  to 
the  fame  point. 

a  3  Page 
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Page  45.  The  foaming  wave  dafhes  the  rock  ;  while 
the  quivering  fea-weed  is  lafhed  from  fide 
to  fide. 

—  47.  This  rock  is  of  fo  hard  a  texture,  that  the 

keeneft  inflrument  can  fcarce  touch  it: 
and  if  by  any  violence  or  accident,  a 
piece  is  broken  off,  it  emits  a  flrong 
fmell,  like  fulphur. 

— .  £jo.  In  the  midfl  of  an  extenfive  plain,  near 
the  river  Molucha,  flood  an  immenfe 
rock,  fortified  with  a  conliderable  caftle. 
One  only  pafs  led  to  it ;  and  that  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  On  every  other  fide,  it  was 
ileep,  as  if  hewn  by  art. 

—  50.  Where  the  Leven  falls  into  the  Clyde,  on 

a  plain,  extending  about  a  mile  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  rifes  a  rock  with 
two  fummits :  between  which  an  afcent 
by  fteps  has  been  hewn  in  the  folid  rock 
with  infinite  labour ;  but  fo  narrow,  that 
one  perfon  only  can  afcend  at  once. 

*—  50.  On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  flood  a  fortrefs, 
fo   advantageoufly   feated,    that    it     defied 

,  any   mode  of  attack  but  a  blockade.     At 

the  bottom  it  was  defended  by  two  rivers  : 

and 
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and  the  plain  it  flood  on,  extended  about 
three  miles. 

Page    63.  Horrid  forms  appear. 

—  89.  They   were   perfectly   white,    with   rough 

manes  like  lions :  in  other  refpeds  they 
were    like   common   cattle. 

—  89.  In  the    Caledonian  forefl:  are  produced  a 

fpecies  of  white  cattle  with  manes  like 
lions  :  of  a  nature  fo  fierce,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  tame  them.  But  as  their 
flefh  is  efleemed  very  palatable,  the  breed 
is  faid  to  be  almoft  extinct. 

^ —  113.  In   its   natural    flate,     untouched    by    the 
rake,    uninjured    by   the   plough. 

—  115.  What  you  call  a  defert,  and  inhofpitable 

country,  has  abundant  charms  for  him, 
who  thinks  with  me.  / 

—  123.  A  piny  mountain-top. 

• —   131.  The  foaming  rivers  rufh  down  the  moun- 
tain fide  with  impetuous  courfe. 

—  139.   A  more  hardy  race  of  men,    who  are  a 

kind    of  forellers,    inhabit   the    northern, 

and 
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and  highland  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  cloathed  in  a  veft,  over  which  they 
fling  a  mantle  ;  and  wear  no  covering  on 
their  legs,  as  far  as  the  knee,  they 
are  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
fword  exceedingly  broad ;  and  a  dagger, 
which  cuts  on  one  fide  only. 

Page  184.  The  extremities  ought  to  wind  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  promife  fomething  flill  be- 
yond them  ;  and  to  lead  the  imagination 
to  invefligate  parts  unfeen. 
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OB. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON   THE 


HIGHLANDS   OF  SCOTLAND. 


SECTION     I. 


TN  this  excurfion  we  propofed  to  vifit  fome 
of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  in  Scotland; 
and  in  our  journey  through  England,  fome 
parts  of  it  alfo^  which  we  had  not  feen  be- 
fore. 


Having'^pafTed  the  wild,  open  country  of 
Enfield-chace,  lately  defpoiled  by  a6t  of  par- 
liament of  it's  trees :  and  having  left  the 
fweet  woodlands  of  Hertfordihire ;  our  views 
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became  coarfe,  and  unpleafant.  The  fa-^ 
tiguing  uniformity  of  them  was,  here  and 
there,  juft  relieved  by  a  diftance ;  particularly 
at  Alconbury-hill. 

From  hence,  among  other'  remote  objefts, 
that  large  piece  of  water,  called  Whittlefey- 
mere,  makes  a  confiderable  appearance,  ftretch- 
ing  into  length,  far  to  the  right.  We  get  a 
fight  of  it  from  other  parts  of  the  road ;  and 
if  the  foreground  happen  in  any  degree  to  rife, 
we  may  fee  perhaps  a  point  of  land  pufhing 
out  into  the  water :  but,  in  general,  it  appears 
only  a  long  narrow  flip,  without  form.  The 
eye  however  makes  fome  judgment  of  it's 
length,  which  is  two  leagues ;  tho  none  of 
it's  breadth,  which  is  at  leaft  one.  It's  di- 
menfions  are  larger  than  moft  of  the  Cum- 
berland lakes  y  yet  through  it's  want  of  ac- 
companiments, it's  flat  fhores,  and  vile  neigh- 
bourhood of  fens,  and  marfhes,  of  which  it 
is  the  great  drain,  few  travellers  delire  to  fee 
more  of  it  than  is  exhibited  from  the  road. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  it's  fhores  however 
it  is  a  great  fource  both  of  ufe,  and  amufement. 
It  abounds  with  fifli:  and  the  winds  beinff 
more  conftant  here,  than  in  a  lake  furrounded 
with   mountains^    where  they  blow  in  eufts 
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and  eddies,  a  boat  is  more   manageable,    and 
failing  a  more  agreeable  amufement. 

In  DaniQi  times  Whittlefey-mere  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  great  inland  fea,  and  navigated 
only  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  Camden  tells  us, 
from  an  old  hiftory  of  Ely,  that  it  was  once 
the  fcene  of  a  great  calamity.  When  Canute 
refided  at  Peterborough,  his  children,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family,  had  occafion  to  go 
to  the  abbey  of  Ramfey.  Whittlefey-mere 
lay  direftly  in  the  way.  Here  they  embarked  ; 
when  in  the  midji  of  their  pleafant  voyage^  and 
their  Jinging^  and  jollity^  the  turbulent  winds ^ 
and  a  tempejiuous  Jlorm  arofe  ;  their  veflel  foun- 
dered y  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  royal  family 
perifhed. 


About  the  fixty-ninth  ftone,  the  view  is 
beautifully  confined  by  Monk's  woods.  As  we 
approach  Stamford,  the  country,  tho  every 
where  full  of  little  varieties,  is  on  the  whole 
rather  fiat. 


From  Stamford  we  vifited  Burleigh-houfe ; 
which  is  a  place  of  great   magnificence.      It 
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has  no  advantage  of  fituation;  being  buried 
in  the  dip  of  a  park,  which  indeed  pofTeffes 
no  where  much  agreeable  fcenery.  The  houfe 
formerly  was  approached  by  defcending  avenues  j 
which  were  as  difpleafmg,  as  formality,  and 
awkwardnefs  could  make  them.  Mr.  Brown 
was  employed  to  reform  them  ;  and  if  poffible 
to  give  fome  air  of  elegance  to  the  approach. 
Much  he  could  not  do.  The  fltuation  of  the 
houfe  forbad ;  and  the  unaccommodating  form 
of  the  park.  Every  thing  however,  that  was 
difgufting  he  has  removed.  He  has  clofed 
the  avenues :  he  has  varied  the  flopes ;  and 
has  led  the  approach  through  a  winding  val- 
ley, in  the  very  path,  which  nature  would 
have  chofen,  as  the  eafieft.  The  magic  of 
thefe  improvements  is  fuch,  that  it  has  given 
the  houfe  a  new  fite.  It  appears,  as  you 
approach  it,  to  afTume  even  an  elevated  fta- 
tion. " — —  But  \hQ  fcenery  about  Burleigh  is  not 
the  objeft  :  it  is  the  houfe  chiefly  which  at- 
tracts the  traveller. 

Burleigh-houfe  is  one  of  the  noblefl  mo- 
numents of  Britilh  architefture  in  the  times 
of  Elizabeth;  when  the  great  outlines  of 
magnificence  were  rudely  drawn,  but  unim- 
proved by  tafte.      The    architeft,    till  lately, 
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was    unknown;     as    indeed    we    know    very 
little  of   the    architefts    of  thofe  days.      But 
the  earl  of    Warwick  has  a  book  of  original 
plans    in    his    poffeflion,    by  John    Thorpe; 
from    which    it    appears,    that    he    was    the 
architeft   of    Burleigh-houfe.      It    is    an  im- 
menfe  pile,  forming  the  four  fides  of  a  large 
coyrt;    and  tho  decorated  wirh    a    variety  of 
fantaftic  ornaments    according  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  time,    before  Grecian  architefture  had 
introduced  fymmetry,  proportion,  and  elegance 
into  the  plans  of   private  houfes,   it  has  ftill 
an   auguil    appearance.      The    infide   of   the 
court  is  particularly    ftriking.      The   fpire  is 
neither,  I  think,    in  itfelf  an  ornament;    nor 
has  it  any  effeft ;  except  at  a  diftance,  where 
it   contributes    to    give    this    whole    immenfe 
pile,  the  confequence  of  a  town. 

How  far  the  fafhionable  array,  in  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  drefled  the  grounds  about 
this  venerable  building,  agree  with  it's  for- 
mality, and  antique  appendages,  I  dare  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  A  doubt  arifes,  whether 
the  old  decoration  of  avenues,  and  parterres  • 
was  not  in  a  moxtfiufable  ftile  of  ornament. 
It  is  however  a  nice  queftion,  and  would 
admit  many  plaufible  arguments  on  both  fides. 
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The  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  that  rich,  but 
folemii  manner,  which  the  magnificence  of 
the  houfe  requires.  Some  of  them  indeed, 
which  had  been  long  difufed,  are  now  adorned 
in  a  fighter  tafte :  but  their  uniformity  is 
loft.  —  The  grand  ftair-cafe,  and  many  of  the 
ceifings  are  painted  by  Verrio,  who  fpent 
twelve  years,  we  were  informed,  in  this  work ; 
during  which  time  he  had  a  handfome  pen- 
fion ;  a  table  kept ;  and  an  equipage.  Verrio 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  had 
been  fo  careflTed  by  Charles  the  fecond,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  a  capital  artift.  He  was 
a  painter,  as  Mr.  Walpole  juftly  obferves, 
whofe  exuberant  pe72cil  was  well  adapted  to 
adorn  thofe  public  fiirfaces^  on  which  the  eye 
never  rejts  long  enough  to  criticize:  but  he 
was  certainly  not  worth  the  attention,  which 
lord  Exeter  paid  him;  tho  his  works  at 
Burleigh  are  confeffedly  the  moil  correft  of 
any  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Painted  ceilings  however  are  at  beft,  I  think, 
but  awkward  ornaments  -,  not  only  as  it  is 
impofiible  to  examine  them  without  pain ; 
but  alfo  as  the  forefhortening  of  the  fip:ures 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  them 
any  kind  of  efFeft,  is  fo  contrary  to  what  we 
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fee  in  common  life,  that  it  is  difgufting.  Mr. 
Pope  alfo,  with  his  ufual  juft  tafte,  fuggefts 
another  objeftion  to  them.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  fprawling  faints  of  Verrio^  and  Laguerre  : 
by  which  expreffion  he  feems  to  confider 
them  as  floundring  in  fome  ftrange  medium, 
we  know  not  what,  which  affords  them  no 
ftable  footing.  Figures  indeed  reprefented 
in  the  clouds^  are  not  fo  obvious  to  this  ex- 
ception. We  can  bear  however  to  fee  fuch 
an  artift  as  Verrio  employed  on  a  ceiling; 
but  when  we  fee  a  mafter,  like  Rubens,  fo 
engaged,  it  is  mortifying. 

Yet  ftill  a  painted  ceiling,  if  the  colours 
are  rich,  and  dark,  adds  a  pleafmg  folemnity 
to  thefe  antique  rnanfions ;  but  we  wifh  only 
for  elegant,  ornamental  fcroUs.  It  is  merely 
the  general  effe5l  of  the  gloom  that  pleafes  ; 
as  in  a  chapel  we  are  foothed  with  that  fplemn 
light,  which  paffes  through  painted  glafs  \ 
tho  we  wifh  neither  for  figures,  nor  any  other 
form  of  creation. 

In  rooms  of  a  lighter  tafte,  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally now  fitted  up  in  great  houfes,  more 
^iry  ceilings  are  fuitable,  Lightnefs  and 
gaiety  in  furniture  is  now  the  fafhion^  cor- 
reiponding   more   perhaps  with  the  manners 
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of  the  times.  The  manners  of  the  great 
were  formerly,  referved,  grave,  and  dignified. 
Their  apartments,  of  courfe  contrafted  a 
more  folemn  air.  Tliey  were  hung  with 
darker  colours;  to  which  the  furniture  was 
adapted.  How  far  the  manners  of  thofe  days 
were  more  agreeable,  I  know  not :  but  I 
have  no  fcruple  in  giving  the  preference  to 
their  apartments.  Awkwardneffes  there  might, 
be,  and  certainly  were :  I  fpeak  only  of 
their  general  air. 

The  piftures  in  Burleigh-houfe,  of  which 
there  is  great  profufion,  are  highly  valued. 
Indeed  we  feldom  find  a  better  colle6tion. 
They  are  in  general  pleafing.  In  the  chapel, 
which  is  adapted  rather  to  amufemejtt^  than 
devotion^  hang  feveral  very  fhewy  piftures, 
Solomon's  idolatry,  and  Mofes  in  the  rufhes, 
both  by  Loti,  are  fuch.  The  altar-piece, 
by  P.  Veronefe  is  more  clafllcah  but  it  is  fo 
deficient  as  a  whole^  that  we  could  admire 
only  fome  of  the  parts.  Among  thefe  the 
head  of  St.  James  is  wonderfully  expreffive. 
The  death  of  Seneca  by  L.  Giordano  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  piftures  in  the  col- 
leftion:  but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wantino-, 
both  in  compof^tion  and  in  effeSl  of  lights    Either 
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of  thefe  requifites  will  contribute  greatly  to  an 
agreeable  whole:  but  when  a  pifture  is  defi- 
cient in  both^  the  eye  cannot  reft  upon  it  with 
pleafure.  The  paffion  of  grief  is  indeed  well 
diftributed  among  the  attendants  of  the  dying 
philofopher  :  but  it  is  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  very  awkward  characters. 

We  muft  not  leave  this  grand  houfe  with- 
out looking  into    the   kitchen;    which    is    a 
.  noble  room  -,    and   decorated  with  the  enfign 
armorial  of  hofpitality,  an  immenfe  carcafe  of 
beef  well  painted. 


From  Burleigh-houfe,  we  vifited  a  more 
retired  manfion,  which  this  noble  family 
pofleffes  at  Stamford.  The  family-vault  there 
is  a  curious  fcene  of  the  kind.  Here  lies 
the  old  ftatefman  of  queen  Elizabeth  -,  with  a 
numerous  race  of  his  defcendants  coUefted 
around  him.  Even  in  thefe  filent  regions 
are  found  the  vanities  of  drefs.  The  ancients 
of  the  houfe  are  clad  in  plain  lead  and  ftone ; 
but  you  trace  the  progrefs  of  fafhion  in  the 
decorations  of  fucceeding  ages.  Many,  who 
came  laft  from  the  upper  regions,  are  adorned 
in   crimfon  velvet,    coronets,   and  lace;    and 
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figure  away  in  thefe  cells  of  darknefs.  One 
would  think  the  grave  had  little  to  do  with 
vanity :  but  our  foibles  adhere  to  our  laft 
fand.     It  has  ever  been  fo. 


quae  gratia . 

fuit  vivis,  "— 

eadem  fequitur  tellure  repollos* 
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SECT.     11. 


T^ROM  Stamford  we  proceeded  to  Newark, 
through  Colfterworth,  a  neighbourhood 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
This  whole  tra6l  of  country  affords  httle  that 
is  amufmg,  till  we  come  to  Gunnerjby-hill , 
from  whence  we  have  a  very  extenfive  view. 
The  grounds,  on  which  the  eye  immediately 
falls,  are  level  flieep- walks,  with  few  inter- 
feftions,  but  no  way  offenfive.  Diftant  views 
feldom  enjoy  this  advantage.  The  near 
grounds,  when  cultivated,  are  always  formal 
and  difgufting.  Here  they  were  uncultivated 
and  plealing.  Beyond  the  fheep-walks  a 
vaft  ftretch  of  flat  country,  inriched  with  a 
variety  of  indiftinft  objeftS,  melts  into  the 
horizon.  It  confiits  only  of  the  common 
features  of  a  flat  diftance ;  but  they  are  uncom- 
monly broad,  and  ample. 
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Through  this  country  the  Trent  takes  it*s 
courfe,  tho  it  rarely  appears  in  any  part.  No 
river  in  England  is  fubjeft  to  fuch  wide,  and 
.  lafting  inundations :  and  on  infpefting  the 
map  of  the  country,  as  it  lay  now  before  us, 
we  wanted  no  geometrical  level  to  convince 
us,  that  when  the  waters  of  this  lluggifh 
ftream  becorhe  once  fwoln,  it's  floods  mufl 
be  diffufive,  and  of  long  continuance:  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  where  any  defcent  to 
carry  them  off.  The  fcenery  before  us  was 
finely  varied,  when  we  furveyed  it,  by  floating 
lights,  which  fpreading  over  one  part,  and 
another,  fhewed  us  every  part  by  turns.  No- 
thing in  landfcape  is  more  beautiful  than 
thefe  lengthened  gleams.  The  Dutch  mafliers 
who  painted  from  a  flat  country,  knew  the 
force  of  their  effeft,  and  often  introduced 
them. 

When  the  diftance  confifts,  as  it  does  here, 
of  a  vafl:  fat  fiirface^  the  painter  cannot  well 
manage  it  without  thefe  adventitious  lights. 
It  would  be  one  heavy  fatiguing  tint.  And 
yet  too  many  of  thefe  gleams  occafion  what 
the  artifts  callx  a  j(/>(?//'/;^^  in  landfcape.  Two 
at  moft  are  fufficient :  and  if  two,  there  fhould 
always    be    a    fubordination    between    them* 
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The  nearer  may  be  broader,  and  more  vivid ; 
leaving  the  more  diftant  a  mere  ftrip. 

When  the  diftance,  tho  very  extenfive,  is 
not  merely  a  jlat^  but  is  varied  with  pro- 
minent parts,  it  may  fupport  its  confequence, 
tho  the  whole  be  in  fhadow.  It  will  itfelf 
produce  variety.  A  knoll  may  run  out,  of 
fuch  confpicuous  fize,  that  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  keeping,  it  will  naturally 
be  invefted  with  a  deeper  tint,  than  the  coun- 
try, which  lies  beyond  it :  for  as  it's  greater 
height  intercepts  a  portion  of  that  country, 
it  is  feen  againft  a  part  more  remote  than 
itfelf:  and  will  of  courfe  be  tinted  with  a 
darker  hue.  Thus  alfo  the  fpot,  or  mote 
(which  the  eye  conceives  to  be  a  caftle,  a 
clump  of  trees,  or  fome  other  objefh  in  the 
diftance,)  is  tinted  with  a  darker  touch; 
becaufe  in  the  fame  manner,  it  is  feen 
againft  a  country  more  remote  than  itfelf, 
and  confequently  lighter.  Even  the  folding 
of  rifmg  grounds  over  each  other,  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  effe6l.  The  nearer  ground, 
intercepting  a  valley,  will  always  appear  darker. 
Tho  the  inaccurate  obferver  therefore  may 
think  a  diftant  landfcape,  when  in  fhadow, 
might  be  reprefented    by  one    broad  dafh   of 
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equal  colour^  excepting  only  what  difference  the 
gradation  of  fhade  occafions,  he  is  miftaken. 
Simplicity  and  breadth  are  every  where  plea- 
fing ',  and  particularly  in  diftance ;  but  ftiU,  if 
the  inequalities  of  a  fur  face  are  not  attended  to, 
and  marked  by  a  difcrimination,  however 
flight,  the  pifture  may  appear  unnatural  to 
an  eye,  which  may  not  have  knowledge 
enough  in  keeping,  and  the  perfpeftive  of 
nature,  to  fuggeft  a  reafon. 

Under  every  circumftance  a  country  re- 
tiring into  remote  difliance,  is  among  the 
moft  beautiful  parts  of  landfcape,  and  is  a 
very  pleafmg  fl:udy  to  a  lover  of  nature.  If 
he  be  a  true  difciple  of  nature^  and  attend 
clofely  to  all  her  variations  of  weather  —  of 
feafons  —  of  morning,  and  evening  funs,  he 
will  difcover,  more  and  more,  her  magical 
fecrets  in  the  illumination  of  diftant  objefts. 
He  will  fee  with  what  vivid  touches  of  light 
flie  often  marks  each  prominent  part  —  nearly 
as  vivid  as  thofe  upon  the  foregrounds.  —  At 
the  fame  time  the  fliadows  being  fupprefled, 
and  every  little  detail,  the  objeft  takes  it's 
proper  place  in  the  diflance,  notwithilanding 
if  s  fl:rong  illumination.  —  Yet  even  in  a  diftance 
he   will   obferve  a  variety   of  little   animated 
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touches,  which  give  it  life,  and  fpirit.  He 
will  ftudy  nature's  mode  of  exprefling  thefe 
touches  — •  the  tuf tings  of  the  foreft,  the  rough - 
nefs  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
lake.  — '  He  will  obferve  alfo  what  difpofition 
of  fky  gives  that  cold  blue  tint  to  a  removed 
country,  which  we  fometimes  fee  —  what 
again  occafions  that  clearnefs;  in  which  the 
very  delineation  of  every  objeft  may  be  dif- 
cerned  —  and  what  throws  over  it  that  greyifh 
tint,  the  fweeteft  of  all  hues,  that  inveft  a 
diftance^  and  gives  it  that  amufmg  indiftinft- 
nefs,  which  leads  the  imagination  of  the 
fpeftator  to 

— body  forth  . 


The  forms  of  things  fcarce  feen  — ^— — — 
Turn  them  to  fhape ;  and  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation 


As  we  defcended  Gunnerfby  hill,  and  faw 
more  around  it,  a  diftin6l  view  of  Belvoir- 
caftle  opened  on  the  left :  and  we  could  have 
wiflied  to  have  examined  that  noble  repofitory 
of  the  works  of  eminent  mafters  ^  but  our 
time  would  not  allow. 


As 


As  we  got  more  into  the  flat  country,  we 
found,  that  however  qualified  it's  objefts  were 
to  melt  into  a  beautiful  diflance,  it  contain- 
ed nothing  engaging  on  the  fpot.  All  the 
country  through  which  the  Trent  flows,  as 
far  as  we  could  command  it  from  the  great 
road,  is  unpifturefque. 

Newark  was  formerly  defended  by  a  cafl:le  j 
which  is  now  but  an  unplealing  ruin.  It  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling,  than  a  for- 
trefs.  It  was  once  however  a  confiderable 
place,  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  wars, 
fufliained  a  fiege  of  feven  months  from  the 
whole  Scotch  army ;  during  which  period,  in 
the  necefTity  of  the  times,  thofe  fliillings  in  the 
form  of  lozenges  were  fl:amped,  which  are  now 
found  in  coUeftions  of  old  coins.  They  bear 
a  crown  on  one  fide,  infcribed  C.  R. ;  and  on 
the  other,  mark  the  occafion  of  their  being 
fliruck.  Here  alfo  began  that  infamous  treaty 
for  the  fale  of  the  king,  who  had  delivered 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army, 
of  which  the  whole  nation  hath  defervedly 
been  afliamed  ever  fmce. 

From 


H 
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From  Newark  the  country  ftill  continues 
dreary  and  uninterefting.  When  the  road 
happens  to  make  any  httle  rife,  we  had,  far 
to  the  right,  a  diftant  view  of  Lincohi-cathe- 
dralj  over  the  flats  between  it  and  the  eye. 
It  is  fo  noble  a  pile,  that  it  makes  a  refpeft- 
able  objeft  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles. 
But  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  owing 
to  a  mere  deception :  for  tho  the  eye  con- 
fiders  it  as  Handing  in  the  plain ;  it  fliands  in 
fail  upon  a  hill  -,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  being  loft  in  the  diftance,  all  its  height 
is  added  to  the  church.  — >  The  whole  country 
between  Newark  and  Lincoln  is  highly  cul- 
tivated y  and  is  famous  for  a  breed  of  large 
ftieep,  and  heavy  horfes,  peculiar  to  itfelf.  — > 
A  little  after  you  pafs  Tuxford,  you  fee  the 
deception  in  the  fituation  of  Lincoln-cathe- 
dral. It  appears  there  plainly  to  ftand  at 
the  point  of  a  long  ridge  of  elevated  land, 
rifmg  above  the  flat  country. 


In  this  neighbourhood  lie  a  clufter  of  great 

houfes.      Thorefby   belongs   to  the   celebrated 
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duchefs  o(  Kingfton,  We  rode  through  tlie 
park,  which  has  no  advantages  of  fituation. 
The  houfe  we  found  ftiiit  up  by  the  duchefs's 
order. 

Welbeck,  the  duke  of  Portland's  feat,  we 
did  dot  fee.     It  lay  fome  miles  out  of  the  road. 

Clumber-park,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  difappointed  us.  We  expefted 
an  old  magnificent  houfe,  a  park  adorned 
iTvith  oaks,  that  had  feen  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
generation  of  their  noble  owners ;  and  other 
appendages  of  ancient  grandeur.  But  every 
thing  is  new :  the  houfe  is  juft  built,  the 
woods  juft  planted ;  and  the  walks  juft  plan- 
ned. Clumber-park  will  hardly  be  worth  a 
traveller's  notice  before  the  next  century. 

A  few  miles  farther  lies  Workfop.  This 
houfe  is  a  Angular  inftance  of  the  fpirit, 
perfeverance,  and  difintereftednefs,  of  it's  pro- 
prietor, the  duke  of  Norfolk/  It  had  belonged 
formerly  to  the  earls  of  Shrewft)ury,  and  was 
gone  much  into  decay.  But  the  duke  liking 
the  fituation  ^  and  conceiving  it  to  be  a  good 
centre-houfe  to  his  great  eftates  in  thefe  parts, 
refolved  to  reftore  it  to  it's  ancient  fplendor. 
He  was  now  in  years ;  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  heir,  the  honourable  Mr.  Edward 

Howard, 
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Howard,  he  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  having 
fitted  it  up  in  a  very  noble  manner  at  the 
expence  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  he  was 
juft  preparing  to  take  poffeffion  of  it :  when 
on  the  22d  of  Oftober  1761,  a  fire  left  care- 
lefsly  in  the  library,  caught  hold  of  the 
flooring  of  the  apartment,  and  communi- 
cating itfelf  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
other  chambers,  the  whole  edifice  and  all 
it's  valuable  furniture,  piftures,  and  books 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  lofs  was 
eftimated  at  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

Such  a  cataflrophe,  one  fhould  have  ima- 
gined, might  have  checked  the  duke's  farther 
defigns  in  building :  but  it  only  roufed  him. 
Almofl  before  the  afhes  of  the  old  houfe 
were  cold,  he  engaged  again  in  building  a 
new  one^  and  taking  his  young  heir  in  his 
hand,  he  laid  the  foundation-flone  of  a  mofl 
magnificent  pile  on  the  25th  of  March  1763. 
It  was  to  confifl  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings. 
With  this  work  he  went  on  fo  rapidly,  that 
the  centre  part,  as  it  now  ftands,  which  is 
itfelf  a  complete  palace,  extending  three  hun- 
dred feet,  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1765.  At 
that  time   Mr.   Edward   Howard    dying,  the 

c  2  duke 
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duke,    who    built    only    for    him,    dropt    all 
farther  thoughts  of  compleating  his  defign. 

The  houfe  ftands  in  the  midft  of  an  exten* 
five  park :  but  we  faw  nothing,  that  tempted 
us  to  take  more  than  a  curfory  view  of  it. 
The  approach  feemed  eafy,  and  beautiful. 

A  few  miles  from  Workfop,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkfhire,  lies  Afton ;  where  Mr. 
Mafon,  with  a  generofity  rather  lingular, 
has  built  at  his  own  expence  one  of  the  moft 
comfortable,  and  elegant  parfonage-houfes  in 
England.  The  offices,  fhrouded  with  trees, 
ftand  feparate  from  the  body  of  the  houfe, 
which  being  thus  difmcumbered,  confifts  only 
of  excellent  apartments.  In  this  fweet  retreat 
we  fpent  a  day  or  two,  and  from  thence  made 
an  excurfion  to  Roche-abbey,  a  beautiful  fcene 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 


T>  OCHE-ABBEY  ftands  in  the  centre 
of  three  valUes,  each  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length ;  but  otherwife  their  dimen- 
fions,  as  well  as  forms  are  different.  One  is 
open,  another  is  clofe ;  and  a  third  ftill  clofer, 
and  rocky.  All  of  them  are  woody,  and  each 
is  adorned  with  it's  little  ftream. 

A  very  fmall  part  of  the   abbey  remains ; 
two  fragments  only  of  the  tranfept  of  the  great 
church.     The  architefture  is  rather  of  a  mixed 
kind;  but  in  general  the  Gothic  prevails. 
.    Thefe  ruins  and   the  fcenery  around    them 
were  in  the  rougheft  ftate,  when  Mr.  Brown 
was  employed  to  adorn  them.     He  is   now  at 
work ',    and    has  nearly    half   compleated    his 
intention.      This    is    the    firft    fubjeft  of  the 
kind    he    has    attempted.      Many    a    modern 
palace    he    has    adorned,  and  beautified:    but 

c  3  a  ruin 
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a  ruin  prefented  a  new  idea ;  which  I  doubt, 
whether  he  has  fufficiently  confidered.  He 
has  finilhed  one  of  the  vallies,  which  looks 
towards  Laughton  fpire :  he  has  floated  it 
with  a  lake,  and  formed  it  into  a  very  beautiful 
fcene.  But  I  fear  it  is  too  magnificent,  and 
too  artificial  an  appendage,  to  be  in  unifon 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  An  abbey,  it  is 
true,  may  fland  by  the  fide  of  a  lake ;  and  it 
is  poflible,  that  this  lake  may,  in  fome  future 
time,  become  it's  fituation;  when  the  marks 
of  the  fpade,  and  the  pick-ax  are  removed  — 
when  it's  ofiers  flourifh  -,  and  it's  naked  banks 
become  fringed,  and  covered  with  wood.  In 
a  word,  when  the  lake  itfelf  is  improved  by 
time,  it  may  fuit  the  ruin,  which  ftands  upon 
it's  banks.  At  prefent,  the  lake,  and  ruin  are 
totally  at  variance.  —  The  fpire,  which  ter- 
minates this  view,  deferves  particular  notice, 
as  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  Gothic  archite6lure, 
tho  the  ornament  only  of  a  country  church. 
It  is  alfo  one  of  the  mofl  extenfive  land  marks 
in  England;  and  may,  in  fome  direftions, 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  at  work  in  the  centre 
part  of  the  three  vallies,  near  the  ruin  itfelf. 
He  has  already  removed  all  the  heaps  of  rub- 

bilh 
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bifh,  which  lay  around;  fome  of  yAnck 
were  very  miiamental  -,  and  very  nfefiil  alfo^ 
in  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  ruin.  They 
give  forpething  too  of  more  confequence  to  the 
whole,  by  difcovering  the  veftiges  of  what  once 
exifted.  Many  of  thefe  fcattered  appendages 
alfo,  through  length  of  time,  having  been  co- 
vered with  earth,  and  adorned  with  wild 
brufh-wood,  had  arifen  up  to  the  windows, 
and  united  the  ruin  to  the  foil,  on  which  it 
ftood.  — -  All  this  is  removed :  a  level  is  taken, 
and  the  ruin  ftands  now  on  a  neat  bowling- 
green,  like  a  houfe  juft  built,  and  without 
any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  ground  it 
ftands  on.  There  is  certainly  little  judgment 
fhewn  in  this  mode  of  improvement.  I  do 
not  mean  to  place  Mr.  Brown's  works  at 
Roche-abbey,  and  thofe  of  a  late  improver 
of  Fountain's-abbey  *  in  the  fame  light.  At 
Fountain's-abbey  every  thing  was  done  with 
a  childifh  hand.  Here,  every  .thing  is  manly, 
and  in  it's  way  mafterly.  The  charal^er 
only  of  the  fcene  is  miftaken.     If  Mr.  Brown 


*  See    Obfervations  on   the  Mountains  and   Lakes  of   Cum- 
Jaerland,  &c.  v.  II.  p.  183. 
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fliould  proceed  a  ftep  farther  —  pull  down 
the  ruin,  and  build  an  elegant  manfion,  every- 
thing would  then  be  right,  and  in  it's  pro- 
per place.  But  in  a  ruin  the  reigning  ideas 
are  folitude^  ?2egleB^  and  defolation.  The 
environs  of  a  houfe  fhould  partake  of  the 
elegance  or  grandeur  of  the  manfion  they 
adorn,  becaufe  harmony  and  propriety  require 
it.  If  there  is  force  in  this  reafon,  it  furely 
holds  equally  true,  that  a  ruin  fhould  be  left 
in  a  ftate  of  wildnefs,  and  negligence.  Har- 
mony and  propriety  require  one,  as  mxuch  as 
the  other. 

Of  what  improvement  then  is  the  fcenery 
of  a  ruin  capable  ? 

Of  fome  no  doubt.  Tho  we  fhould  not 
wifh  to  adorn  it  v/ith  poUJJjed  nature  —  tho  the 
fhorn  lawn,  the  flowering  fhrub,  and  the 
embeilifhed  walk,  are  alien  ideas  ^  yet  many 
things  cffenfive  may  be  removed.  Some  part 
of  the  rubbifli,  or  of  the  brufhwood  may  be 
out  of  place,  and  hide  what  ought  to  be  feen. 
The  ground,  in  many  parts,  may  be  altered, 
but  difcretely  altered.  A  path  may  wind; 
but  not  fuch  grand  walks  as  are  here  intro- 
duced, rather  for  parade,  than  contemplation  • 
and  fuch  certainly  as  the  convent  never  knew 

even 
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even  in  it's  higheft  ftate  of  profperity.  Trees ' 
alfo  may  be  planted;  and  water  may  be  in- 
troduced. But  a  fort  of  negligent  air  fhould 
run  through  the  whole :  and  if  art  fhould 
always  be  concealed  \  it  fhould  here  be  totally 
hid.  The  precept  conveyed  in  thofe  beautiful 
lines,  cannot  be  too  religioiijly  applied  to  fcenes 
like  thefe. 

. If  art 


E'er  dares  to  tread ;  'tis  with  unfandaPd  foot, 
Printlefs,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground. 

No  funk  fence,  or  netted  barrier,  fhould  re- 
ilrain  the  flock.  Let  them  browze  within 
the  very  precinfts  of  the  ruin.  It  is  a  habi- 
tation forfaken  of  men,  and  refumed  by 
nature ;  and  tho  nature  do  not  require  dijlovenly 
path  to  walk  in ;  yet  fhe  always  wi(hes  for  one 
v^\\hfome  degree  of  rudenefs  about  it. 

If  the  manfion-houfe  ftand  near  the  ruins 
;  you  wifli  to  adorn,  the  ruins  themfelves  will 
then  become  only  appendages,  Neatnefs  in 
part  mujl  be  introduced.  Yet  ftill,  even  in 
this  cafe,  one  fhould  wifh  to  have  the  ruins 
in  a  fequeftered  place,  and  lefs  adorned,  than 
the  environs  of  a  manfion  ought  to  be. 

There  is  another    fpecies  of  improvement, 
of  which  a  ruin  is  fufceptible^    but  it  is  of 

the 
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the  moft  delicate  kind.     Few  ruins  are  exactly 
what  we  could  wifh.      We   generally  find   a 
deficiency^  or  a  redundancy^  as   far  as  compofition 
is   concerned.      The    ruin   we  now   confider, 
from  the    fquarenefs,    and    uniformity  of  its 
two  parts,  is  heavy,   uniform,  and  difpleafmg. 
The  parts  are  elegant  in  themfelves  ^  but  for 
want    of   contrail,    they  form    a    difagreeable 
whole.     You  can  fee  them  to  advantage  only 
from  particular  ftands,  where  one  part  is  thrown 
behind  another  in  perfpeftive.     By  the  fmall 
alteration  therefore  of  making  either  part  lower- 
ox  higher^  you  might  improve  the  compofition  : 
but  the  operation  would  be  exceedingly  nice. 
No  pifturefque  hand  durft  take  away.      But 
an  addition    might    be  made    without   much 
hazard ;  becaufe  v^hat  you  add^  you  may  like- 
v^ife   remove.       The   beauty    of  the  compofition^ 
and  the  harmony  of  the  architeSfure  would  be 
the  two  chief  points  to  be  attended  to.     The 
ruins    of   Roche-abbey    might    receive    great 
beauty    from    the    fragment  of  a  tower.      If 
this    or  any  other  prominent  addition   could 
happily  be  made,  it  would  certainly  have  a  good 
effeft :  but  it  would  require  great  knowledge 
both  of  the  ruin,   and  it's  deficient  appendages, 
to  make  it  with  propriety,  and  verifimilitude. 

Of 
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Of  the  three  vallies,  which  center  in  thefe 
ruins,  I  have  mentioned  one  only,  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  yet  improved.  Both  the 
others  are  beautiful :  but  one  of  them,  which 
is  a  fort  of  rocky  chafm,  is  iji  it's  iiatural  fiate 
fo  pleafmg:  that  I  fhould  fear,  every  touch 
of  art  would  be  injurious. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  the  im- 
provement of  ruins,  v/ith  a  few  beautiful 
images  of  defolation^  which  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
hath  introduced  in  fubjefts  of  this  kind.  His 
ruins  have  their  proper  accompaniments.  The 
paffages  I  quote  are  interfperfed  in  different 
chapters,  but  I  ftiall  bring  them  together  in 
one  view. 

"  It  fliall  never  be  inhabited :  neither  fliall 
the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there ;  nor  the 
fhepherd  make  his  fold.  Thorns  Ihall  come 
up  in  it's  palaces  ^  nettles,  and  brambles  in 
the  fortreffes  thereof.  The  cormorant,  and 
the  bittern  fliall  poffefs  it.  The  raven  fhall 
dwell  there.  It  fhall  be  an  habitation  for 
dragons ;  and  a  court  for  owls.  There  the 
wild  beafts  of  the  defert  fhall  meet.  The 
fatyr  fhall  cry  to  his  fellow.  The  fcreech-owl 
fhall  find  herfelf  a  place  of  reft  3  and  the 
vultures  fhall  be  gathered  together,  every  one 

with  it's  mate,'' 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV- 


TpROM  Roche-abbey  we  proceeded  to 
Wakefield,  and  from  thence  to  Leeds, 
where  we  vifited  another  fcene  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  the  ruins  of  Kirkft all-abbey,  which 
belong  to  the  duke  of  Montague. 


Three  miles  from  Leeds,  the  river  Aire, 
taking  it's  courfe  in  an  eaftern  direction,  pafles 
through  a  valley,  which  is  about  five  miles 
in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  area  of 
it  is  level.  This  form  gives  a  fluggifhnefs 
to  the  ftream^  which  inftead  of  fparkling 
over  beds  of  pebbles,  as  the  northern  rivers 
commonly  do;  is  adorned  with  reeds,  and 
fedges,  and  water-lilies.  The  hills,  which 
flope  into  the  valley,  defcend  in  different 
direftions  :  in  fome  parts  they  are  fteep  ^  but 
in  general   their  defcent  is   eafy.      Formerly, 

when 
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when  this  valley  was  the  retreat  of  folitude, 
all  thefe  hills  were  covered  with  wood  -,  which 
formed  delicious  bowers  in  various  parts,  and 
defcending  in  clumps  around  the  abbey, 
Ikreened  it  from  inclement  blafts.  Now  thefe 
beautiful  fkreens  are  removed  :  the  abbey  ftands 
expofed  ^  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  woods 
are  fcarce  marked  by  a  few  fcattered  trees. 
All  the  interval  is  divided  into  portions,  and 
furrowed  by  the  plough. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  near  the 
fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  ftand  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
which  is  ftill  left.  Almoft  the  whole  body 
of  the  great  church  remains,  which  feems  to 
want  little,  except  the  roof.  The  tower  is 
ftill  intire  ^  and  the  crofs  aile.  A  variety  of 
ruined  buildings  are  fcattered  round,  the  ufes 
of  which  are  guefled  at,  rather  than  afcer- 
tained.  Some  of  them  are  in  fufficient  repair 
to  anfwer  modern  purpofes.  On  the  fouth 
are  the  traces  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  cloifter. 

With  regard  however  to  the  ftile  of  the 
abbey  of  Kirkftall,  and  it's  pifturefque  form, 
but  little  can  be  faid.  It  is  compofed  of 
a  fort  of  mixed  architefture.  Here  and  there 
you  fee  a  piece   of  Gothic   has  been   added; 

but 
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but  in  general  the  Saxon  heavinefs  prevails. 
The  pillars  in  the  nave  are  mafly,  and  void 
of  grace.  The  form  too  of  the  ruin  is  un- 
pleafing.  It  is  debafed  by  the  commonnefs  of 
it.  You  have  merely  the  fhell  of  an  old 
church.  It  is  too  perfed  alfo.  We  rather 
v^ifh  for  that  degree  of  dilapidation,  v^hich 
gives  conjefture  room  to  wander;  and  the 
imagination  fome  little  fcope.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  obfcurity  adds  dignity  to  an  obje6l. 

The  precinfts  of  the  abbey  were  formerly 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  (as  abbeys  generally 
were)  the  veftiges  of  which  may  ftill  be  traced. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  about  a 
mile,  drawn  round  in  a  femicircular  form; 
the  river  compleating  the  boundary  on  the 
fouth.  In  one  part  of  this  boundary,  north- 
weft  of  the  abbey,  ftands  a  gate,  which  feems 
to  have  been  the  grand  entrance.  It  is  yet 
a  confiderable  pile,  and  makes  an  excellent 
farm-houfe. 

As  we  were  examining  the  ruins,  our  guide 
pointed  to  a  very  narrow  winding  ftair-cafc 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  which  led 
formerly  to  the  roof.  Into  this  ftair-cafe,  he 
told  us,   a   cow,  pufhing  herfelf  probably  at 

firft, 
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firft,  to  avoid  the  flies,  at  length  gained  the 
top  ;  and  was  difcovered  by  her  owner,  looking 
through  the  broken  arch  of  a  window,  which 
he  fliewed  us,  where  a  narrow  fhelf  had 
formerly  fupported  the  roof.  The  man  had 
no  expeftation  of  feeing  his  beaft  again  at  the 
bottom  without  broken  bones ;  but  fuch  was 
her  dexterity,  that  with  a  very  little  affiftance, 
fhe  got  down  by  the  fame  narrow  paflage,  by 

which  Ihe  had  afcended.   As   this  ftory 

"belongs  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  place,  I 

have  recorded  it :  but  rather,  I  mufl  confefs, 

with  a  view  to  difcredit  it,   than  to  authen- 

^ticate.       There    are  fo    many    ftories   told  of 

cows  climbing  up  narrow  ftair-cafes,    among 

ruins,   that  they  deftroy  each   other.      One  is 

told   at   Norwich ;     and   I  remember,  at   the 

abbey   of  Lanercoft   in    Cumberland,    a    cow 

not  only  got  up  a  narrow  flair-cafe,  but  rang 

.a  bell  at  an  ufeafonable  hour,   by  which  fhe 

alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.     Why  this 

imwieldly  animal  is   fixed  on  for  thefe  feats  of 

aftivity,   I  can  affign  no  reafon,    but  that  it 

makes  the  ftory  more  wonderful. 


From 
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From  Leeds  to  Harrowgate,  the  landfcape 
is  feldom  interefting :  *  but  on  croffing  the 
river  Need,  we  found  ourfelves  in  a  very 
pleafant  country.  Few  villages  ftand  more 
agreeably  than  Ripley. 

The  paffage  over  the  mountains  of  Stain- 
more  has  very  little  in  it  that  is  amufmg, 
till  we  come  to  a  flat,  near  the  clofe  of  it; 
where,  tradition  fays,  Maiden-caftle  formerly 
flood;  though  no   veftiges  of  it  now  remain. 

From  this  elevated  ground  the  eye  com- 
mands a  noble  fweep  of  mountain-fcenery. 
The  hills  floping  down,  on  both  fides,  form  a 
vaft  ba)  of  wide,  and  diftant  country,  which 
confifts  of  various  removes,  and  is  bounded  at 
length  by  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The 
lines  are  elegant,  and  the  whole  pifturefque, 
as  far  as  a  diftance,  inriched  neither  by  wood, 
nor  any  other  objeft,  can  be  fo.  The  fcene, 
tho  naked,  is  immenfely  grand.  It  has  a 
good  effeft  in  it's  prefent  ftate,  uniting  a  dreary 
diftance  with  the  dreary  country,  we  had 
pafTed)  and  the  wild  foreground,  on  which 
we  ftood.     We  might  perhaps   have  a  better 


*  See  an  account  of  this  country,  in  vol.  II.  p.  204,  of  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  &c. 

VOL.  I.    ,  D  effeft, 
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efFe6l,  if  the  diftance  were  more  inriched. 
The  beauties  of  contraji  would  then  fucceed 
happily  to  thofe  of  uniformity  —  at  leaft,  if 
the  middle  ground,  or  fecond  diftance,  were 
fomewhat  rough ;  and  the  landfcape  proceeded 
gradually  from  that  roughnefs  into  a  rich 
diftance. 

Appelby-caftle,  Brougham-caftle,  and  other 
parts  of  the  road,  between  Appelby  and  Pen- 
rith (which  is  in  general  pleafmg)  afforded 
us  many  views  5  but  we  had  travelled  the 
country  before:  as  we  had  likewife  the 
country  about  Carlifle.* 


*  See  Obfervations  on  the  lakes,  &c.  vol.  II. 
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SECT.     V. 

A  T  Longtown,  which  is  feven  miles  be-  ^ 
'^^  yond  Carlifle,  we  croffed  the  Elk;  and 
foon  entered  Scotland,  taking  the  Langham 
road  to  Edinburgh.  The  Efk  is  properly  a 
Scottifh  river,  flowing  along  a  fmall  part 
only  of  the  Englifh  border :  but  along  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Edinburgh  road.  In  a 
few  miles  it  is  joined  by  the  Liddel,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  thefe  fl:reams  a  fort  of  pro- 
montory is  formed,  on  which  ftand  the 
ruins  of  a  fort,  called  in  the  country  the 
Strength  of  Liddel.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  fliation,  and  was  once  the 
curb  of  the  country.  It  commands  a  very 
extenfive  view,  which  prefents,  if  not  a 
pifture,  at  leafl:  a  map  well  adapted  to  mili- 
tary fpeculation. 

In    after    times,    when    other     oppreflbrs 
fucceeded  thofe  of  Rome,   prevailing  faftions 

D  2  of 
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of^  Pi6ls,  and  Britons,  Scotts  and  Englilli,» 
had  it  alternately  in  poffeffion.  As  con- 
temptible as  it  now  appears,  it  was  twice 
befieged  by  royal  armies ;  once  under  Edward 
the  third  of  England  ^  and  again  under  David 
the  fecond  of  Scotland.  It  is  fhocking  to  hu- 
manity that  few  of  thefe  places  can  be  found, 
v/ithout  fome  horrid  tale  annexed  to  them. 
When  David  took  the  place,  he  condefiined 
the  governor  to  death.  That  might  be  juftice  : 
but  it  could  only  be  through  the  diftates 
of  vengeance  that  he  ordered  his  two  fons  to 
be  butchered  before  his  eyes,  as  he  was  led  to 
execution.  And  yet  David,  according  to 
Buchanan,  was  a  prince  in  omni  virtutum 
genere^  ac  in  primis  dementia^  ?nemorabilis. 

In  later  ages  this  country  wanted  a  ftrongei" 
curb,  than  fuch  a  fortrefs  as  the  Strength  of 
Liddel  could  impofe.  It  was  an  almofE  fin- 
gular  inftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety, 
that  a  paltry  diftrift,  inhabited  by  clans  of 
banditti,  fhould  continue  in  an  independent 
ftate,  between  two  powerful  kingdoms;  alike 
obnoxious  to  each,  and  not  to  be  fubdued 
by  the  police  of  both.  Their  captains  lived 
in  fortified  caftles ;  bad  defiance  to  the  power 
of  a   llierifF,   and   feared    only   the   attack   of 

regular 
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regular  troops.  The  importance  of  thefe 
border^chiefs  is  well  defcribed  in  an  old  ballad> 
which  does  honour  to  Johnny  Armftrong, 
who  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  them.  This  hero,  having  been  fent  for, 
in  the  year  1528,  by  James  the  fifth  (who  was 
then  upon  a  progrefs  to  the  borders,)  came 
unexpeftedly  into  the  royal  prefence,  magni- 
ficently apparelled,  and  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  followers.  The  poet  introduces 
him  in  this  dignified  manner  : 

When  Johnny  came  before  the  king, 

With  his  eightfcore  men  fo  gallant  to  fee  : 

The  king  he  moved  his  bonnet  to  him, 

For  he  thought  he'd  been  a  king  as  well  as  he. 

Numbers  of  the  lower  members  of  this  plun- 
dering community  were  executed  every  year, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  no 
depopulation  enfued.  A  livelihood  from 
other  men's  labours,  and  an  afylum  from 
penal  laws,  were  powerful  incentives  to  the 
idle  and  profligate  of  both  kingdoms ;  and 
fully  repaired  fuch  cafual  depredations,  as 
were  annually  made  by  the  hand  of  juftice. 

In  Edward  the  fixth's  time,  about  the  year 
1552,  the  affair  of  the  debatable  land^  as  this 
country  was  called,  feems  to  have  been  taken 
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into  ferious  confideration.     The  plan  was  to 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  that  each  king- 
dom might  introduce  order  into  it's  refpeftive 
divifion.     Commiffioners  for  this  purpofe  were 
appointed,   and  a  letter   is  ftill   preferved,    in 
which  the  Englifh   commiffioners   inform  the 
council,  that  there  be  two  fmall  brooks   in   the 
debatable,    the    one    called    Hawburn,    the    other 
Woodhoufeburn,    whereof  the  former  falleth  into 
the  river  Sark,  and  the  other  into  the  river  Ejk ; 
and  they  wijh  the   divifion  might  be  made  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe    brooks  to  that  of  the 
other. "^     This  divifion  they  explain  by  a  plan 
fent  along  with  their  letter,  haviitg,  they  fay^ 
three    lilies    drawn    acrofs    the    debatable.      The 
firft  towards  the  fea-fide,  exprejfeth  the   divifon, 
which    the    Scottifi    commiffioners    offered:     the 
fecond,  being  the  middle   line,  and  named  by  us 
STELLATA     LiNEA,     reprefenteth     the    divifion, 
whereof  we  now  write ;    and  the  third  is   that, 
which    our    commijjioners    offered    to    the    Scotts. 
The  ftellata   linea   feems    to   have   been   fome 
abatement   of  w^hat   had  been   offered   to   the 
Scotts ;    but    the     commiffioners    ftill    think, 


*  See  Hayne's  ftate  papers,  p.  120. 
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that  rather  than  leave  the  matter  undo7ie^  they 
Jhould  relent  fomewhat  even  of  the  faid  stel- 
LATA  LiNEA,  but  fo  that  the  two  honfes  of 
Jlone  (the  one  being  Sa?idy  Arniftrongs^  the 
other  'Thomas  Greme's)  may  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  Englijlj  debatable.  How  far 
this  good  work  proceeded,  does  not  appear  \ 
it  is  certain  however,  that  it  produced  no 
cfFeft  y  for  throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
we  meet  with  numberlefs  inftances  of  the 
continuance  of  thefe  border  depredations. 
Sufficient  employment  perhaps  could  not  be 
found  for  thefe  borderers,  in  the  infancy  of 
arts  and  tillage,  which  certainly  meliorate 
the  manners  of  a  favage  people  ^  and  to  a 
certain  period  at  leaft,  till  luxury  is  introdu- 
ced, fupply  the  place  of  pejial  laws. 


As  we  pafTed  through  the  debatable  land^ 
we  were  often  amufed  with  the  fweet  vallies 
of  the  Efk,  which  make  the  road  generally 
pleafant,  if  not  interefting,  Moft  of  thefe 
vallies  are  well  wooded  -,  and  the  trees,  tho 
far  from  what  may  be  denominated  timber^ 
are  yet  fufficient  to  beautify  the  fcene, 

P  4  In 
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In  one  of  thefe  retreats  ftands  Gilnoc-hall, 
the  ancient  caftle  of  Johnny  Armftrcng. 

We  met  with  many  of  thefe  little  fortreffes 
in  different  parts    of  the  borders.     They  are 
commonly  built  in  the  form  of  fquare  towers. 
The  walls    are  thick ;    the  apertures  for  light 
fmall.      They     are     divided     generally     into 
three    or    four    ftories,    each    containing  only 
one  apartment.     The  loweft  was  the  recepta- 
cle for  cattle,  which  were  driven  into  it  in  time 
of    alarm.     The   family   occupied    the   upper 
ftories.     As  thefe  towers   were  chiefly    meant 
as   places   of  fecurity   againfl   the  banditti  of 
the   country,    the   garrifon    had   feldom   more 
than  the  fiege  of  an  hour  or  \n^o  to  faftain. 
They  could  bear  therefore  crouding  together; 
and  were  not  anxious  about  their  magazines. 
If  they  were    attacked  by    any   of  the  neigh- 
bouring garrifons,  they  could  make  no  defence. 

Sir  Robert  Gary,  earl  of  Monmouth,  gives 
us  an  account,  in  his  memoirs,  written  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  of  his  manner  of  attacking 
one  of  thefe  old  towers.  He  was  v/arden  of 
the  weflern  march ;  and  lay  with  his  garrifon 
at  Cariille;  where  hearing  of  an  outrageous 
aft  committed  by  fome  Scotts,  he  purfued 
them    with    twenty    horfe.     When    he    came 
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up  with  them,  he  found  they  had  taken  refuge , 
in  a  tower*     In  this   exigence   his  horfe    was 
of  Uttle    ufe,    except    to    prevent    an    efcape. 
He  fent  therefore  to    Carlifle  for  a   few  foot, 
and  prefently  fet  them  at  work  to  get  up  to   the 
top  of  the  tower ^    and  to  uncover  the  roof    and 
then  fome  twenty  of  them  to  fall  down  together ; 
and    by    that    means   to    win    the    tower.     The 
Scotts  feeing    their    prefent    danger^     offered   to 
parley  :     and    opening    the     iron    gate^    yielded 
themf elves  to  mercy, 

Gilnoc-hall  is  probably  what  the  commif- 
fioners  call  the  houfe  of  ftone  of  Sandy  Armftrong, 
It  has  ftill  a  caftle-like  form ;  but  it's  fitu- 
ation,  which  is  under  a  woody  hill,  is  rather 
that  of  an  abbey,  than  of  a  caftle.  As  it 
had  nothing  however  to  do  with  the  defence 
of  the  country  ;  but  only  to  take  care  of  itfelf, 
a  fequeftered.iituation  might  fuit  it  beft. 


Befides  the  Elk,  we  met  with  many  rivu- 
lets \  each  of  which  in  it's  turn,  hath  run 
purple  to  the  fea,  with  the  blood  of  our 
anceftors.  If  the  borders  were  fubjeft  to 
conftant  ravages  in  times  of  peace,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  what  they  were  in  time  of  war. 

'     The 
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The  borderers  were  expert  in  all  the  arts 
of  rapine,  and  plundering  ^  and  having  on 
both  fides  a  national  antipathy,  wanted  only 
a  pretence  to  mdulge  it.  The  ravages  that 
were  committed,  when  open  hoftility  com- 
menced between  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the 
regular  garrifons  of  both,  were  fo  ruinous,  and 
fo  frequent,  that  we  are  aftonifhed  how  coun- 
tries fo  often  defolated,  could  be  worth  plun- 
dering. 

Among  Hayne's  ftate  papers,  we  have 
the  hiftory  of  one  of  thefe  irregular  cam- 
paigns, in  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
under  the  title  of  Exploits  done  upon  the  Scotts 
in  the  year  1544.  The  firft  exploit  was  done 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  laft  on  the  17th 
of  November.  Between  thefe  two  dates 
(which  include  little  more  than  four  months) 
is  contained  an  account  of  ninety-feven  dif- 
ferent inroads  into  the  borders  of  Scotland; 
which  no  doubt  were  repaid  in  kind  by  the 
Scotts  ;  tho  probably  not  in  fo  full  a  meafure. 
In  each  of  thefe  details  the  aftors  are  fpecified, 
the  time,  the  fcene,  the  mifchief  done,  and 
the  booty  obtained.  As  the  paper  is  curious, 
two  or  three,  out  of  the  ninety-feven  exploits^ 
may  be  worth  tranfcribing. 

?  "  July 
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July  19.  Mr.  Clifford,  and  his  garrifon, 
"  burned  a  town,  called  Bedroul,  with  fifteen 
"  or  fixteen  fteds ;  *  whereby  they  have  gotten 
"  three  hundred  nolt,  -f  fix  hundred  fheep, 
"  and  much  infide  gear.  §  In  their  coming 
"  home  they  fought  with  lord  Farnyhurft,  and 
"  his  company,  and  took  him,  and  his  fon, 
"  with  three  baffes,  which  lord  Farnyhurft 
*'  brought  into  the  field  with  him." 

"  Auguft  7.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  with  the 
"  garrifons  of  the  middle  marches  of  Tinedale, 
"  and  Ridfdale,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
"  hundred  meri,  rode,  and  burnt  Jedworth, 
"  and  Ancram-fpittle,  with  two  other  towns, 
"  called  Eaft  Nelbit,  and  Weft  Neft)it;  and 
"  won  divers  ftrong  caftle-houfes,  and  flew 
"  all  the  Scottifli  men  in  the  fame  to  the 
"  number  of  eighty,  and  brought  away  two 
hundred  and  twenty  head  of  nolt,  and  four 
hundred  Iheep,  with  much  infide  goods." 

Auguft  16.     William  Bunflon  and  John 
Ordre,  and  certain  of  the  garrifon  of  Ber- 
wick,  burnt  and  fpoiled  the  town  of  Dun- 
"  glaffe  very  fore;   and  feized  three  hundred 


*  Houfes.         f  Black-cattle.        §  Houfhold-goods. 
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"  and  twenty  nolt,  eight  hundred  fheep,  and 
''  much  fpoilage.  In  their  return  they  fought 
"  with  the  Scotts,  and  put  them  to  flight; 
"  and  flew  Alexander  Hume,  and  forty  other 
"  good  men,  and  took  the  laird  of  Anderwicke 
''  and  his  fon  Hamilton,  and  fixty  more  pri- 
"  foners." 

"  Auguft  27.  Sir  Brian  Layton,  &c. 
"  ranged  the  woods  of  Woddon,  where  they 
got  many  nags,  fheep,  and  nolt,  and  flew 
in  the  faid  woods  thirty  Scotts.  From 
thence  they  went  to  a  tower  of  lord  Buc- 
cleugh's,  called  the  Mofs-houfe,  and  fmoked 
it  very  fore,  and  took  thirty  prifoners,  and 
have  brought  away  eighty  nags,  two  hun- 
dred nolt,  and  four  hundred  fheep;  and 
they  burned  the  town  of  Woddon,  and 
many  fliielings,  and  houfes  in  the  faid  wood, 
and  other  fteds  and  mills  in  their  way." 
I  need  not  multiply  extracts  from  this  horrid 
catalogue,  in  which  the  pillage,  ruin,  and 
flaughter  of  thoufands  of  individuals  (contri- 
buting nothing  to  the  fum  of  the  war)  are 
related  with  as  much  indifference,  as  the 
bringing  in  of  a  harveft.  We  confider  war 
as  a  neceflary  evil;  and  pride  ourfelves  now 
on    making    it    like    gentlemen.      Humanity 

certainly 
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certainly  requires  us  to  alleviate  it's  miferies 
as  far  as  we  can.  But  while  our  wars  by 
land  are  tempered  with  generofity,  why  are 
our  wars  by  fea  carried  on  like  barbarians  ? 
Taking  the  fliips  of  an  enemy,  it  is  true, 
deftroys  I'efources  :  fo  would  plundering  a 
country ;  and  carrying  away  it's  inhabitants 
captive,  in  the  old  ftyle  of  Babylonifh  con- 
queft.  From  this  however  we  refrain  by 
land  3  tho  we  praftife  it  by  fea.  The  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  fervices, 
in  this  refpeft,  lies  here.  By  land,  all  private 
plunderers^  and  marauders,  which  are  the 
moft  cruel  kind  of  opprefTors,  are  rejlramed: 
by  fea,  they  are  licenfed :  or,  in  other  words^ 
by  fea  we  ftill  praftife  the  brutality  of  Scotch^ 
and  Englifh  borderers. 
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SECT.     VL 

TlfTE  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eik  many  miles ;  and  found  feveral 
beautiful  fcenes.  Near  Langham  particularly, 
it  winds  through  groves,  w^hich  diverfify  the 
road ;  and  it's  bed  is  finely  channelled  with 
rock. 


The  banks  of  the  Tiviot  foon  after  received 
us ;  and  conduced  us  into  a  new  country. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Efk  our  views  had 
been  in  general  confined  within  contrafted 
vallies.  But  now  the  country  began  to  ex- 
pand; and  afliimed  features  intirely  different. 
The  Tiviot  takes  it's  courfe  through  wide 
vallies  of  fmooth  extended  pafturage,  floping 
down  to  it  in  all  dire6lions ;  and  in  general 
forming  beautiful  lines ,  tho  otherwife  void 
of  all  thofe   circumftances,   and  that   variety 

of 
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of  objefts,  particularly  of  wood,  which  give 
beauty  to  landfcape.  In  fome  parts  thefe 
vallies  alfo  are  contrafted  -,  but  in  a  different 
manner  from  thofe  of  the  Elk.  The  fame 
breadth  of  feature  is  ftill  preferved,  which 
we  had  in  the  more  open  parts  ^  only  it  is 
here  brought  nearer  the  eye.  Tho  the  lofty 
fkreens  rufli  down  precipitately  to  the  river, 
and  contrail  the  vallies,  you  fee  plainly  they 
are  the  parts  of  a  large-featured  country; 
and  in  a  ftile  of  landfcape  very  different  from 
thofe  little  irriguous  vallies  which  we  had 
left. 

The  downy  fides  of  all  thefe  vallies  are 
covered  with  fheep,  which  often  appear  to 
hang  upon  immenfe  green  walls.  So  fteep  is 
the  defcent  in  fome  parts,  that  the  eye,  from 
the  bottom,  fcarce  diftinguifhes  the  flope  from 
a  perpendicular.  Several  of  thefe  m.ountainous 
flopes  (for  fome  of  them  are  very  lofty)  are 
finely  tinted  with  moffes  of  dijfterent  hues, 
which  give  them  a  very  rich  furface.  This 
however  is  probably  the  garb,  which  nature 
wears  only  in  the  fummer  months.  She  has  a 
variety  of  dreffes  for  all  feafons;  and  all  fo^ 
becoming,   that    when  fhe  depofits    one,    and 
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affumes  another,  flie  is  always  adorned  with 
beauties  pecuhar  to  herfelf. 


Hawick  has  a  romantic  fituation  among 
rocks,  founding  rivers,  catarafts,  and  bridges ; 
all  of  which  are  very  pifturefque.  When 
we  meet  with  objefts  of  this  kind  (the  refult 
of  nature,  and  chance,)  what  contempt  do 
they  throw  upon  the  laboured  works  of  art? 
There  is  more  pi6lurefque  beauty  in  the  old 
bridge  at  Hawick,  than  in  the  moft  elegant 
piece  of  new-made  river  fcenery.  I  mean 
not  to  afTert,  ithat  fuch  an  objefl  would  fuit 
a  piece  of  improved  ground.  It  would  there 
be  out  of  place.  All  I  mean,  is,  that  the 
pifturefque  eye  has  that  kind  of  faftidioufnefs 
about  it,  that  it  is  feldom  pleafed  with  any  ar- 
tificial attempts  to  pleafe.  It  muft  find  it's 
own  beauties  y  and  often  fixes,  as  here,  on  fome 
accidental,  rough  objeft,  which  the  common 
eye  would  pafs  unnoticed. 


As  we  proceeded  to  Selkirk,  we  found  the 
road  on  the  north  of  Hawick  a  perfeft  contraft 
to  what  we  had  pafled  on  the  fouth.     There 

VOL.  I.  E  we 
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we  Were  carried  along  the  vallies,  and  looked 
up  to  the  hills.     Here  we  were  carried  along 
the  hills,    and  looked  down  upon  the  vallies. 
Here  too,   in  general,   the  mountains  formed 
beautiful   lines ;    but   as    in    hiftory-painting, 
figures  without  drapery,  and  other  appendages, 
make  but  an  indifferent  group  3  fo  in  fcenery, 
naked     mountains     form    poor    compofition. 
They  require  the  drapery  of  a  little  wood  to 
break  the  regularity  of  their  forms,  to  produce 
contrafts,  to  conne6l  one  part  with  another; 
and  to  give  that  richnefs  in  landfcape,  which 
is  one  of  it's    greateft   ornaments.      We  are 
told  indeed,    that   this    w^as    formerly  a  very 
woody  country;    that  it  was   called  \ht  foreji 
of  Selkirk  -,    and   extended  over  great   part  of 
the  fouthern  counties  of  Scotland.     And  yet 
if  this   information  did  not  depend  on  good 
hiftorical  authority,  we  might  be  led  to  difpute 
it.     For  people  are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of 
felling  a  foreft,    unlefs   they  want   either  the 
timber,   or  the  ground  it  ftands  on;    neither 
of  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,   feems  to  have 
been  wanted, 

Thefe  mountains,    however,    unadorned  as 
they  appear,  are  by  no  means  void  of  beauty. 
We  had  feveral  pleafmg  views  along  the  val- 
lies ; 
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lies ;  particularly  one  towards  Sunderland  hall, 
where  the  river  Atric  plays  round  the  promon- 
tories of  feveral  fweeping  mountains,  which 
guide  it's  courfe. 

A  little  beyond  the  Atric  we  meet  the  Tweedy 
which  is  here  a  river  of  no  great  confequence^ 
but  it's  deficiency  in  grandeur^  is  made  up  in 
beauty.  We  travelled  along  it's  banks  about  a 
mile ',  and  in  that  fhort  fpace  were  entertained 
with  two  or  three  pleafmg  views  3  the  moft 
ftriking  of  which  were  at  Yar,  and  Ferney. 

The  houfe  at  Yar,  which  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Buccleugh,  is  no  objefl  -,  nor  is  the  river 
vifible  in  this  view ;  but  the  road  winds  beauti- 
fully to  a  bridge,  beyond  which  the  mountains 
make  agreeable  interfeftions. 

At  Ferney  we  had  a  grand  fcene  of  moun- 
tain-perfpeftive.  It  is  not  often  that  thefe 
elevated  bodies  coincide  with  the  rules  of 
beauty,  and  compofition  —  lefs  often  indeed 
than  any  other  mode  of  landfcape.  In  a  level 
country,  the  awkwardnefs  of  a  line  is  hid. 
But  the  mountain  rearing  it's  opakenefs  againft 
the  fky,  fliews  every  fault  both  in  it's  deli- 
neation, and  combination  with  great  exaftnefs. 
Thefe  mountains  however  had  few  faults   to 

E  2  fhew. 
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toew.  They  were  both  well-formed,  and 
well  connefted^  and  fhewed  alfo  in  great 
perfeftion  the  beauties  of  gradation  ■ —  gradation 
inform- — gradation  in  light — ^and  gradation 
in  colour.  With  thefe  adjun6ls,  which  are 
among  the  moft  beautiful  in  landfcape,  the 
exhibition  could  not  but  be  pleafmg.  One 
of  the  neareft  of  thefe  mountains  was  enriched, 
when  we  faw  it,  with  a  deep  purple  tint  3 
tv^hich  did  not  feem  the  produftion  of  any 
vegetable  fubftance,  but  rather  fome  enamelled 
mineral  ftain. 

It  is  no  little  recommendation  of  the  rivers 
we  met  with  here,  that  almoft  every  one  of 
them  is  the  fubjeft  of  fome  pleafing  Scotch 
ditty ;  which  the  fcene  raifes  to  the  memory 
of  thofe,  who  are  verfed  in  the  lyrics  of  the 
country*  The  elegant  limplicity  of  the  verfe, 
and  the  foothing  melody  of  the  mufic,  in 
almoft  all  the  Scotch  fongs,  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. T^weed-Jide^  and  Atrics  Banks, 
are  not  among  the  leaft  pleafing. 

Beyond  the  Tweed  the  country  becomes 
again  mountainous,  wild  and  uncultivated; 
in  which  ftate  it  continues  till  within  thirteen 
or    fourteen    miles   of    Edinburgh.     A   little 

beyond 
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beyand  Middleton,  before  we  defcended  the 
higher  grounds  into  the  plain,  we  had  a  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  of  the  fituation  of 
that  capital. 

The  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Pentland  hills ; 
which  in  themfelves  are  not  magnificent ; 
but  appeared  confiderably  fo  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  a  light  mift,  which  began  to 
overfpread  the  diftance.  Deceptions  of  this 
kind  arc  very  common  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. Under  fuch  a  ciixumftance  I  have  often 
conceived  myfelf  about  to  afcend  fome  ftupen- 
dous  mountain,  which  dvx^indled,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  into  a  mere  hill.  On  the  right  of 
the  Pentland  hills  arifes  Arthur's  feat ;  a  rock, 
which  hangs  over  Edinburgh,  of  peculiar  ap- 
pearance; romantic,  but  not  pifturefque.  It 
continues  long  the  ftriking  feature  of  the  view ; 
neither  the  caftle,  nor  any  part  of  the  town 
appearing  for  fome  time. 

As  we  approach  nearer;  the  environs  of 
Edinburgh  become  more  diftinft.  We  get  a 
view  of  the  Forth ;  and  fee  the  grounds  about 
Muflelborough  and  Dalkeith,  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  it ;  and  the  mountains  of  Fifefhire  on 
the  northern, 

E  3  About 
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About  fix   or  feven   miles  on  this   fide   of 
Edinburgh  we  turned  a  little  out  of  the  way 
to  vifit  Dalkeith-houfe ;   which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.     It  ftands  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking a  fmall  river.     The  knoll  is  probably 
in  part  artificial ;  for  an  awkward  fquare  hol- 
low hard  by,  indicates  that  the  knoll  has  been 
dug  out  of  it.     Beyond  the  river  are  woods ; 
and  a  pi6lurefque  view  of  the  town  and  church 
of  Dalkeith.     But  the  houfe  fronts  the  other 
way,  where  it  is  not  only  confined,   but  the 
ground  nk^from  it.     It  might  have  flood  with 
great  advantage,  if  it  had  been  carried  two  or 
three  hundred  yards   farther  from  the  river; 
and  it's  front  turned  towards  it.     A  fine  lawn 
would  then  have  defcended  from  it,   bounded 
by  the  river,  and  the  woods.     We  often  fee  a 
bad  fituation  chofen  :  but  we  feldom  fee  a  good 
one  fo  narrowly  miffed. 

There  are  feveral  pleafmg  pictures  in  Dal- 
keith-houfe; one  of  the  moll  ftriking,  is  a 
landfcape  by  Vernet,  in  Salvator's  flyle.  It  is 
a  rocky  fcene  through  which  a  torrent  rafhes : 
the  foaming  violence  of  the  water  is  well  ex- 
preffed.  I  have  not  often  met  with  a  pifture 
of  this  fafhionable  mailer,  which  I  liked  better. 

And 


\ 
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And  yet  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  flutter 
of  a  French  artift. 

Here,  and  in  ahuoft  all  the  great  houfes 
of  Scotland,  we  have  piftures  of  queen  Mary  j 
but  their  authenticity  is  often  doubted  from 
the  circumftance  of  her  hair.  In  one  it  is  au- 
burn, in  another  black,  and  in  another  yellow. 
Notwithilanding  however  this  difference,  it  is 
very  poffible,  that  all  thefe  piftures  may  be 
genuine.  We  have  a  letter  preferved*,  from 
Mr.  White,  a  fervant  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
having  feen  queen  Mary  at  Tutbury  caftle. 
*'  She  is  a  goodly  *perfonage^'  fays  he,  "  hath  an 
alluring  grace ^  a  pretty  ScottiJJj  fpeech^  a  fearch- 
ing  wit^  and  great  mildnefs.  Her  hair  of  itfelf 
is  black  ',  but  Mr,  Knolls  told  me^  that  J}:je  wears 
hair  of  fundry  colour sT 

This  houfe  was  foimerly,  like  moil  of  the 
great  houfes  in  Scotland,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  caftle.  It  belonged  then  to  the  noble  family 
of  Douglas ;  and  was  once  the  gloomy  retreat 
of  a  celebrated  chief  of  that  name— -the  earl 
of  Morton  -,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom 


*  See  Hayne's  (late-papers,  p.  51  ir 
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nominally  under  James ;  but  really  under 
Elizabeth.  That  artful  princefs,  having 
imprifoned  Mary,  condufted  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  through  this  minifter,  as  fhe  pleafed. 
Elizabeth  was  not  nice  in  the  choice  of  her 
inftruments.  Moral  failings,  in  men  of 
abilities,  were  no  blemifhes.  Morton's  cha- 
ra£ler  is  marked  in  hiftory  with  thofe  vices 
which  unbounded  ambition  commonly  ingrafts 
Vi^onXht fiercer pajjions^  cruelty,  and  revenge- 
to  which  we  may  add  an  infatiable  avarice. 
Popular  odium  at  length  overpowered  him, 
and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  retire  from  public 
life.  This  caftle  was  the  fcene  of  his  retreat; 
where  he  wifhed  the  world  to  believe,  he  was 
fequeftered  from  all  earthly  concerns.  But 
the  terror  he  had  impreffed  through  the 
country  during  his  power  was  fuch,  that  the 
common  people  ftill  dreaded  him  even  in  re- 
tirement. In  palling  towards  Dalkeith,  they 
generally  made  a  circuit  round  the  caftle, 
which  they  durft  not  approach,  calling  it, 
the  lion's  den.  While  he  was  thus  fuppofed 
to  be  employed  in  making  his  parterres,  and 
forming  his  terraces,  he  was  planning  a  fcheme 
for  the  revival  of  his  power.     It  fuddenly  took 
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efFe£l,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Scotland. 
But  it  was  of  fhort  continuance.  In  little 
more  than  two  years,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
again  from  public  affairs  ^  and  ended  his  life 
on  a  Scaffold, 


SECT. 
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SECT.     VIII. 


A  S  we  approached  Edinburgh  from  Dalkeith, 
^  the  country  around  is  woody,  and  culti- 
vated 3  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Numidian 
fafliion;  premier  oppido  propinqua^  alia  omnia 
"vajia^  at  que  inciilta^, 

A  nearer  approach  did  not  give  us  a  more 
pleafmg  idea  of  the  environs  of  Edinburgh. 
We  had  always  heard  it  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  moft  pifturefque  towns  in  Britain  -,  but 
people  often  confider  romantic  and  piBureJqiie^ 
as  fynonymous.  Arthur's  feat,  which  is  ftill 
the  principal  objeft,  appears  ftill  as  odd, 
mifhapen,  and  uncouth  as  when  we  firft  faw 
it.  It  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance in  heraldry;  and  a  view  with  fuch  a 
flaring  feature  in  it,  can  no  more  be  piftu- 
refque,  than  a  face  with  a  bulbous  nofe  can  be 


*  Sal.    Bell    Jug. 
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beautiful.  The  town  and  caftle  indeed  on  the 
left,  make  fome  amends,  and  are  happily  in- 
troduced. In  front  alfo,  between  the  eye  and 
Arthur's  feat,  ftands  an  old  caftle-like  building, 
called  Craigmiller,  which  has  a  good  efFeft. 
It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  fcene,  where  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  repenting  her  rafh  match 
with  Darnley,  would  often  retire  from  the 
public  eye,  and  indulge  her  melancholy  in 
private.  Here  too  her  imagination  might  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  brutal  manners  of  that 
prince,  and  thofe  of  the  all-obfequious  Both- 
well,  for  whom  her  paflion  at  this  time  is  faid 
to  have  taken  root. 


But  the  fituation  of  Edinburgh,  tho  it  can-r 
not  be  called  pifturefque,  is  very  peculiar. 
The  caftle  ftands  fo  loftily,  that  it  was  called 
by  the  Romans,  the  alatujn  cajirmn,  or  the 
winged  caftle,  as  if  it  ftood  in  the  air.  The 
rock  is  perpendicular  on  every  fide  but  the 
eaft;  from  whence  it  defcends  gently,  in  a 
ridge,  through  the  fpace  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
into  the  plain  below.  On  this  ridge,  which 
contains  room  only  for  one  ample  ftreet,  the 
town  is  built.     From  this  form  it  is  eafy  to 
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conceive,  the  different  appearances,  which 
Edinburgh  prefents,  on  going  round  it.  As 
you  approach  from  the  fouth,  it  appears  like 
a  grand  city  of  noble  extent.  As  you  move 
to  the  right,  it's  fize  gradually  diminifheSi 
But  when  you  view^  it  from  the  Muffelborough 
road,  which  is  in  a  direflion  due  eaft,  the 
ftreet  is  gone  5  and  the  houfes  are  all  crouded 
together,  as  if  they  had  retreated  under  the 
walls  of  the  caftle.  And  yet  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  and  caftle  thus  united  by  per- 
fpeftive  into  one  vaft  objeft,  is  extremely 
grand.  If  they  had  been  feen  before  from  no 
other  fituation  ^  and  the  ground  plot  unknown, 
the  imagination  would  have  been,  totally  loft 
in  developing  fo  ftrange  a  produ6lion  of  art. 
Formerly,  the  whole  town  was  furrounded  by 
water;  from  which  the  French  gave  it  the 
name  of  Uijleburgh.  But  now  the  water  is 
entirely  drained  off. 

The  antiquity  of  ^  Edinburgh  cannot  be 
traced :  but  it's  hiftory  eafily  may.  No  times, 
but  thofe  of  anarchy,  and  ariftocratic  confu- 
fion,  could  have  fixed  on  fuch  a  fituation  for 
a  capital  —  a  fituation  fo  extremely  inconve- 
nient, that  the  town  would  long  ago  have  left 
the  craggy  ridge  it  occupies,  and  have  de- 
fended 
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fcended  into  the  plain  below,  which  lies  per- 
feftly  commodious  to  receive  it ;  if  the  magif- 
trates,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  it  where  it 
Hands,  had  not  forcibly  prohibited  it's  removal^ 
notwithftanding  which  it  is,  in  one  part  fpread- 
ing  into  a  noble  city,  conftrufted  on  modern 
rules  of  fymmetry  and  convenience.  —  It  was 
not  however  till  late  in  the  Scottifh  annals, 
that  Edinburgh  became  the  feat  of  empire. 
A  fituation,  fouth  of  the  Forth,  was  thought 
too  much  expofed  to  Englifh  inroads  :  and  tho 
it  has  now  been  long  confidered  as  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  it  was  never,  except  occafionally, 
the  refidence  of  the  Scottifli  kings.  Perth  had 
that  honour  anciently ;  and  Sterling  in  more 
modern  times. 

The  caftle  is  almoft  the  only  obje6l  of 
pifturefque  curiofity  in  Edinburgh.  They, 
who  go  to  fee  it,  are  commonly  fatisfied  with 
being  carried  into  it ;  where  they  find  a  num- 
ber of  patched,  incoherent  buildings  without 
any  beauty.  Scarce  any  thing  in  it  deferves 
the  lead  attention;  except  the  views  from 
the  batteries,  which  are  very  amufing;  par- 
ticularly thofe  over  the  Forth.  —  But  he  who 
would  fee  Edinburgh-caftle  in  perfeftion, 
muft  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock^  it  ftands 

on. 
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on,  and  walk  round  it.  In  this  view  the 
whole  appears  a  very  ftupendous  fabric.  The 
rock,  which  is  in  itfelf  an  amazing  pile,  is 
in  many  parts  nobly  broken  -,  and  tho,  in  if  s 
whole  immenfity,  it  is  too  large  an  obje6l 
for  a  pi6ture,  unlefs  at  a  proper  diftance; 
yet  many  of  it's  craggy  corners,  with  their 
watch-towers  and  other  appendages,  are  veiy 
pi6turefque. 

pne  part  is  particularly  pleafing,  in  which 
the  bridge  over  the  North-loch  (^ which  is  a 
noble  piece  of  architecture)  is  introduced  in 
the  diftance  like  a  Roman  aquedu6l. 


Holy-rood  houfe  is  a  grand  palace,  occu- 
pying a  large  fquare.  The  front  confifting 
of  a  round  tower  on  each  fide  of  the  gate, 
is  of  ancient  architefture.  The  body  of  the 
edifice  was  conftrufted  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
fince  the  Grecian  orders  were  introduced. 
The  gallery  is  a  noble  room.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  forty-feven  feet  long,  and  twenty-nine 
broad;  and  has  that  dark  folemn  appearance, 
in  which  grandeur  and  dignity  fo  much  confift. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  fuccefllon  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty   kings   from   Fergus  the   firft  to 
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Jafhes  the  feventh^  —  a  feries  which  carries 
the  Scottifh  monarchy,  in  the  ordinary  fcale 
of  calculation,  not  indeed  quite  to  the  times 
of  Noah,  but  above  tWo*thirds  of  the  way. 
Be  the  authenticity  of  thefe  princes  however 
what  it  may,  as  they  are  all  painted  by  one 
hand  (which  has  been  no  defpicable  one) 
and  in  a  dark  ftyle,  fuited  to  the  folemnity  of 
the  place,  they  have  all  together  a  uniform, 
and  pleafing  efFeft.  In  this  palace  we  were 
fhewn  the  blood  of  David  Rizio  —  the  chamber 
where  the  queen  fat  at  fupper  when  he  was 
killed  —  the  private  door,  through  which  Ruth- 
ven  entered  in  complete  armour  3  and  the  room, 
into  which  Rizio  was  dragged,  adjoining  to 
that,  in  which  the  queen  fat.  Such  was  the 
barbarity  of  thofe  times,  that  the  lord  high 
chancellor  pf  Scotland,  the  guardian  of  it's 
laws,  himfelf  joined  with  a  band  of  ruffians  in 
perpetrating  this  murder. 

Holy-rood  houfe  was  formerly  an  abbey, 
as  well  as  a  royal  manlion;  and  among  it's 
appendages  are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  chapel, 
which  was  once  very  beautiful.  Divine  fer- 
vice  had  ceafed  in  it,  fince  the  time  of  the 
reformation:  but  it  had  long  continued  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  fome  of  the  beft  families 

in 
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in  Scotland :  and  in  honour  of  this  facred  truft, 
it  was  fome  years  ago  repaired.  But  the 
architefts  employed  in  the  repairs,  had  very 
different  ideas  from  thofe,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  original  ftru£lure.  A  mo- 
dern heavy  roof  was  thrown  over  light,  airy 
Gothic  walls ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  it  cruflied  them.  On  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  December,  1768,  a  crafh  was 
heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing diftrift ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  roof, 
walls,  and  monuments  were  all  blended  in 
one  confufed  mafs  of  irretrievable  ruin.  Enough 
however,  ftill  remains  to  fhew  what  it  once  was. 
This  chapel  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architefture  in 
Scotland,  except  one,  which  ftill  exifts,  at 
Roflin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  -, 
which,  through  an  unhappy  miftake  we  did 
not  fee.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1440, 
which  was  the  age  of  the  pureft  Gothic  j 
and  therefore  we  could  eafily  give  credit  to 
what  we  were  told  of  the  beauty  of  it's  con- 
ftru6lion.  It's  fides  are  fupported  by  but- 
treffes,  like  King's  College-chapel,  and  Weft- 
minfter-abbey ;  but  in  a  ftile  ftill  richer  than 
either  of  thofe  ftru6lures. 

VOL.   I.  F  At 
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At  Rollin  alfo  ftand  the  ruins  of  a  caftle, 
built  on  a  projefling  rock,  which  overlooks 
a  deep  valley.  The  whole,  we  were  told, 
affords  a  very   beautiful  fcenCc 


Arthurs  feat  prefents  an  unpleafing  view 
from  every  ftation.  Some  formal  part  flares 
you  in  the  face  in  every  corner  of  Edin- 
burgh. You  rarely  meet  even  with  a  pic- 
turefque  fragment.  It's  great  regularity  has 
in  part  been  owing  to  the  flreets  of  London; 
which  were  paved  from  it's  bowels.  A  girdle 
of  quarry  running  round  it,  adds  to  it's  for- 
mality. 

This  rocky  hill  was  once  probably  a  pic- 
turefque  fcene ;  for  it  was  once,  we  were 
informed,  covered  with  wood.  But  this  was 
then  thought  fo  great  a  nuifance,  that  we 
were  told,  there  is  flill  exifling  an  ancient 
record,  from  which  it  appears,  that  every 
jnan,  who  would  take  building-timber  from 
Arthur's  feat,  fhould  be  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  projefting  his  houfe  over  the  flreet. 


SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.     IX. 

T^ROM    Edinburgh  we   took    the    Sterling 
road,    along    the   Forth ;    which  afforded 
us  a  great  variety  of  pleafmg  views. 

In  one  of  the  moft  pleafing,  the  caftle  of 
Garvy  is  introduced,  ftanding  near  the  water- 
edge,  at  the  point  of  a  promontory,  which 
feems  to  be  formed  by  the  high  lands,  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  Forth.  This  hov/- 
ever  is  only  it's  apparent  fituation.  In  fa6t 
it  ftands  upon  an  illand  -,  the  infularity  of  which 
is  intirely  hid.  In  this  place  the  Forth 
becomes  a  narrow  ftrait  of  about  two  miles 
over ;  and  Garvy-caftle,  v^hich  occupies  the 
mid-channel,  was  intended  for  it's  defence. 
It  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  Forth  —  on 
the  weft:  as  far  as  Sterling — -and  on  the  eaft 
as  far  as  the  ifle  of  May.  On  the  fouthern 
fhore  of  this  ftrait  ftands  Queen's-ferry,  from 
whence   the   Forth  widens  again  into  a  con- 

F  2  fiderable 
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fiderable  bay  on  the  weft.  The  whole  fcenery 
is  indeed  very  pleafmg;  and  to  thofe,  who 
had  time  to  examine  it  as  it  deferves,  would 
afford  very  beautiful  views. 


Hopton-houfe  is  the  next  great  objeft  we 
meet.  The  firft  view  of  it  from  the  road, 
at  a  diftance,  over  a  bay  of  the  Forth,  is 
pifturefque.  It  appears  behind  a  doping  hill, 
which  hides  one  of  it's  wings.  The  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  houfe,  and  the  diverging 
lines  of  the  hill  accord  agreeably.  A  regu- 
lar building  always  appears  beft,  when  thus 
connecSted  with  fome  irregular  objeft.  A  new 
fource  of  beauty  arifes  from  the  contraft: 
and  indeed  without  it,  a  regular  building 
has  feldom  a  good  effedl.  When  the  artift 
therefore  is  under  the  neceffity  of  painting  a 
modern  houfe,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  alfo 
pf  breaking  it's  I'egularity,  at  leaft  with  a 
few  branches  of  trees,  if  he  have  nothing 
elfe  at  hand.  Square  lines,  and  angles  un-» 
contrafted,  can  never  be  pifturefque. 

As  we  approach  Hopton-houfe,  it's  fitu- 
ation  appears  Very  grand.  It  is  feated  on  a 
magnificent    lawn^,    which  forms    a   kind  of 
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terrace  along  the  Forth.  This  lawn  extends 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  front  of  the  houfe; 
and  at  the  extremity  of  it  the  Forth  (which 
is  ftill  a  noble  eftuary,)  making  a  bold  fweep, 
winds  round  it,  and  prefents  the  appearance 
of  a  wide,  extenfive  lake,  interfperfed  with 
iflands,  and  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  ftiip- 
ping. 

Behind  the  houfe  the  ground  is  more  various, 
breaking  into  hills,  vallies,  and  promontories, 
which  fhoot  into  the  Forth.  All  the  ground?, 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  appear  planted  and 
adorned,  and  the  houfe  is  very  judicioully 
flanked  with  wood  againft  the  north  winds, 
which  attack  it  from  the  Forth. 

On  this  fide,  as  well  as  in  front,  the  Forth 
appears  in  various  fhapes,  afTuming  fometimes 
the  form  of  a  lake,  and  fometimes  of  a  river, 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  feen. 
The  former  fhape  it  afTumes,  when  it  is 
feen  in  lengthened  perfpeftive^  the  latter 
when  it  is  viewed  direftly  acrofs.  Under 
both  ideas,  it  is  equally  grand. 

Around  this  vaft  and  magnificent  fcenery, 
arife  mountains  in  various  forms,  and  at 
various  diftances.  In  fliort,  the  whole  fcene, 
and  all  if  s  appendages,  on  every  fide,  as  far 
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fis  the  eye  can  traverfe,  is  great,  and  noble; 
and  the  houfe  is  fo  fixed,  as  to  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  it's  fituation.- 

With  regard  to  improvements  indeed  little 
can  be  faid.*  The  old  ideas  of  formality 
Hill  exift  3  and  have  taken  full  poffeffion  of 
the  environs  of  the  houfe.  But  they  might 
eafily  be  difplaced.  There  is  fo  much  depth 
in  the  woods,  fo  much  variety  in  the 
ground,  and  fo  much  fpace  on  every  fide, 
that  the  whole  fcene  is  capable  of  any  im- 
provement. 

The  houfe  is  a  very  magnificent  piece  of 
architefture.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  William 
Bruce,  the  moil  celebrated  architect  *f  the 
Scotch  ever  had  -,  and  finiflied  by  Mr.  Adam. 
The  latter,  I  believe,  added  the  wings,  which 
are  a  great  ornament  to  it.  That  wing,  which 
appears  in  the  view,  next  to  the  Forth,  is  a 
range  of  ftables.  The  other,  which  is  hid,  is 
intended  for  a  library;  but  it  is  not  yet 
finifhed.  .  When  it   is  compleat   it  will  be  a 


*  That  is,   little    could    be  faid  in  the  year  1776,    when  we 
faw  it.     It  may,  by  this  time,  have  undergone  many  changes. 
'-     -j-  Colin     Campbell,     tho    a     Scotchman,     was    an     Engh/h 
architedl. ,  . 
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noble  room.  Some  of  the  other  rooms  alfo 
are  grand  -,  but,  in  general,  the  apartments 
are  fmaller,  than  we  fhould  expeft  to  find 
in  fo  magnificent  a  ftrufture :  nor  does  the 
contrivance  of  the  houfe  feem  equal  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architefture. 

The  piftures,  of  which  there  is  a  nume- 
rous coUeftion,  have  been  chofen  with  good 
tafte:  but  moft  of  them  were  underfized. 
Little  piftures  give  a  littlenefs  even  to  a  grand 
room.  A  fuitablenefs  even  in  thefe  things 
fhould  be  obferved. 


From  Hopton-houfe  we  ftill  continued  our 
ride  along  the  Forth ;  and  were  entertained, 
for  fome  miles,  with  views  of  the  woods,  and 
grounds  belonging  to  the  noble  manfion  we 
had  left. 

Many  natural  beauties  alfo  we  faw  —  hills 
and  promontories,  and  winding  bays,  which 
had  a  fine  effeft  in  nature ;  and  tho  deficient 
in  point  of  objefts  to  characterize  each  fcene, 
they  were  ftill  accommodated  to  the  pencil* 
A  country  may  pleafe  the  eye  in  all  it's  naked, 
and  unadorned  rudenefs ;  but  when  a  portion 
of  it  is  feledled  for  a  view,  it's  features  muft 
;  F  4  be 
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be  uncommonly  ftriking,  if  it  can  fupport 
itfelf  without  the  ornament  of  fome  artificial 
objeft,  which  both  charafterizes  a  fcene^  and 
adds  dignity  to  it.  The  natural  beauties  of 
this  country  in  a  great  degree  rendered  thefe 
appendages  unneceffary.  We  had  many  noble 
views  formed  by  the  Forth,  and  it's  lofty 
ftiores,  which  would  have  made  good  piftures, 
tho  unfupported  by  artificial  objefts.  And 
yet  in  fome  parts  we  found  objefts  alfo. 

Ont  view  of  this  kind  we  had,  which  was 
very  piclurefque.  It  was  a  view  of  Blacknefs- 
caftle,  which  fhooting  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  lake,  forms  a  bay  between  it,  and  the 
eye.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  nobleft  inland 
harbours  in  Scotland :  and  the  caftle  was  it's 
defence.  It  preferved  alfo  the  communication 
by  water  between  Sterling,  and  Edinburgh, 
In  after  times  it  became  a  ftate  prifon^  and, 
if  fame  fpeaks  truth,  could  unfold,  during  th,e 
religious  diflentions  of  the  countiy,  many  a 
tale  of  cruelty. 

Objefts  often  owe  their  happieft  effefls  to 
accidental  circumftances ;  and  among  others, 
as  we  have  often  obferved,  to  evening  funs. 
Let  the  pi6turefque  traveller  watch  for  thefe 
effefts,  and  attend  clofely  |to  them,   when  he 

finds 
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finds  them  accompanied  with  a  noble  land- 
fcape.  We  had  this  accompaniment  at  Black- 
nefs-caftle.  The  fun  was  now  fet,  and  the 
{hades  of  evening  were  more  and  more  effacing 
that  ruddy  glow,  which  had  not  yet  left  the 
horizon.  Right  againft  this  fading  fplendor 
rofe  the  towers  of  the  caftle.  The  outline 
appeared  very  diftinft ;  but  all  the  detail,  and 
furface  were  loft  in  obfcurity :  while  the  land- 
fcape  around  was  overfpread  with  that  grey, 
and  dubious  tint,  which  brought  the  whole 
into  the  exafteft  harmony. 


From  hence  we  direfted  our  courfe  to  Fal- 
kirk. At  Linlithgow,  which  lies  in  the  road,^ 
the  kings  of  Scotland  had  formerly  one  of  their 
nobleft  palaces ;  in  the  number  and  grandeur  of 
which  they  feem  to  have  equalled  any  princes 
in  Europe.  This  palace  ftands  on  a  rifing^ 
ground  running  into  a  lake  ^  a  fituation  which 
can  rarely  fail  of  pleafmg;  but  we  were  pre- 
vented by  the  weather  from  taking  fuch  a  view 
of  it  as  we  wilhed.  In  this  palace  was  born 
the  celebrated  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

In  Linlithgow  the  houfe  is  ftill  lliewn  from 
whence  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  ^Scot- 
land, 
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land,  was  fhot  as  he  pafTed  along  the  ftreet; 
It  was  one  of  the  moft  deliberate  aflaflinations 
upon  record.  Scotland,  during  the  impri- 
fonment  of  Mary,  was  divided  by  vio- 
lent faftions.  The  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
adherents  fided  againft  the  queen :  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton  fupported  her.  A  gentleman, 
of  this  name,  and  family,  inflamed  both  by 
party,  and  a  very  flagrant  private  injury,  re- 
folved  to  defliroy  the  regent.  He  had  long 
attended  his  motions,  to  find  a  favourable  op- 
portunity 'y  and  at  length  determined  to  fhoot 
him,  as  he  pafied  through  Linlithgow  in  his 
way  from  Sterling  to  Edinburgh.  The  regent 
was  riding  leifurely  through  the  high  fhreet, 
talking  with  a  gentleman  on  his  left  hand, 
when  a  mufket  was  fired  fuddenly  from  a 
window  on  the  rights  and  the  regent  receiving 
the  ball,  fell  dead  over  his  horfe's  neck.  The 
houfe  from  whence  the  blow  came,  was  im- 
mediately aflaulted  ^  but  the  front  door  being 
barricaded,  could  not  immediately  be  forced. 
Hamilton,  in  the  mean  time,  mounted  a  fwift 
horfe,  which  flood  ready  at  a  pofl:ern,  and 
efcaped. 
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From  Falkirk,  we  ftill  continued  our  rout 
to  Sterling.     In  our  way  we  crolTed  the  great 
canal ;  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land into  an   ifland,    by  joining  the  frith   of 
Clyde  with  that  of  Forth.     Bufy  man  is  ever 
at  work  grubbing  the  foil  on  which  he  exifts  ^ 
fometimes   calling   up    heaps,    and   fometimes 
throwing  them    down.     A  few  centuries  ago 
the  bands  of  Agricola  were  as  eager  in  raifing 
this  very  fpot  into  a  rampart,   as  our  contem- 
poraries   are  now  in  delving  it  into  a  canal. 
Both    works    were    great    efforts    of    human 
power  :  but  the  Britifh  feems  to  be  the  greater. 
It  was  a  mighty  work,    no  doubt,   to  raife  an 
earthen  mound  fufficient  to  confine  a  nation : 
but  it  is  ftill  perhaps  a  greater  work,   to  in- 
troduce a  new  element,   and  bring  the  floops 
of  the  ocean  to  land  their  cargoes  among  the 

inland  mountains   of  the  country. As  a 

ufeful  and  humane  work  however  the  modern 
one  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  refpeclable; 
inafmuch  as  it  is  more  conducive  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  to  open  a  communication 
between  one  country,  and  another;  than  to 
block  a  nation  up  in  it's  barbarity,  and  fhut 

it 
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it  out  from  every  opportunity  of  knowledge, 

and  improvement. In  a  pi6turefque  light, 

I  know  not  whether  to  call  the  Roman,  or 
the  Britifh  work,  more  difgufting.  Both 
equally  deform  the  natural  face  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  ftill  to  be  traced 
the  works  of  Agricola.  Some  parts  of  the 
mound,  which  he  threw  up,  and  fortified 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  are  ftill 
vifible^  and  known  by  the  name  of  Grahams 
dyke.  The  antiquarian  alfo  traces  many  forts 
in  different  parts,  where  this  mound  ran,  ca- 
pable of  containing  an  army.  It  is  not  how- 
ever generally  fuppofed,  that  thefe  were  all 
the  works  of  Agricola ;  but  that  other  gene- 
rals, who  fucceeded  him,  made  additions  to 
what  he  had  done. 

Among  thefe  remains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  one  of  the  moft  remarkably  was  an 
edifice;  the  ufe,  and  origin  of  which  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  antiquarians.  It  was  a  rotunda, 
open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
tho  of  very  inferior  workmanfhip,  and  dimen- 
fions.  From  the  ground  to  the  fummit  of 
the  dome  it  meafured  twenty-two  feet  —  the 
diameter  in  the   infide  was  nineteen   and   an 

half. 
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half.  Boethius  is  the  chief  hiftorian,  who 
gives  us  any  account  of  it's  more  perfect  ftate. 
He  tells  us,  that  it's  area  within  was  fur- 
rounded  by  ftone  feats  —  that  on  the  fouth 
was  an  altar ;  and  that  the  floor  had  been 
tefTelated.  The  common  people  called  it  x\r- 
thur's  oven :  but  many  antiquarians  have  fup- 
pofed  it  to  have  been  a  temple,  built  for 
the  god  Terminus  by  Agricola,  on  his  fixing 
here  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
This  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  was  deftroyed 
by  the  proprietor,  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  in  the 
year  1742,  for  the  fake  of  the  ftone,  with 
which  it  was  conftrufted.  The  deed  raifed 
fuch  indignation  in  Dr.  Stukely,  that  I  have 
heard,  he  drew  Sir  Michael  carrying  off  his 
lap  full  of  ftones  -,  and  the  devil  goading  him 
along.  This  drawing,  miferable  as  we  may 
fuppofe  it  from  fuch  an  artift,  was  en- 
graved, I  believe,  and  publifhed  by  the  anti- 
quarian fociety  in  their  repertory. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  canal  are 
the  great  forges  of  the  Carron-works ;  which 
exhibit  a  fet  of  the  moft  infernal  ideas.  In 
one  place,  where  coal  is  converted   into  coke 

by 
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by  difcharging  it  of  fulphur,  and  the  fire  fpread 
of  courfe  over  a  large  furface ;  the  volumes  of 
fmoke,  the  fpiry  flames,  and  the  fufFocating 
heat  of  the  glimmering  air,  are  wonderfully 
afFefting.  How  vaft  the  fire  is,  we  may 
conceive,  when  we  are  told,  it  confumes  often 
a  hundred  tons  of  coal  in  a  day.  At  night 
it's  glare  is  inconceivably   grand. 

In  another  part  of  thefe  works,  we  admired 
the  mafTy  bellows,  which  roufe  the  furnaces. 
They  are  put  in  motion  by  water;  and  re- 
ceiving the  air  in  large  cylinders,  force  it  out 
again  through  fmall  orifices,  roaring  with 
aftonifhing  noife.  The  fire  of  the  furnace 
thus  roufed,  becomes  a  glowing  fpof^  which 
the  eye  can  no  more  look  at,  than  at  the  fun. 
Under  fuch  intenfe  heat,  the  rugged  ftone 
inftantly  diffolves  in  ft  reams  of  liquid  iron. 

Among  the  horrid  ideas  of  this  place,  it 
is  not  the  leaft,  that  you  fee  every  where, 
black,  footy  figures  wheeling  about,  in  iron 
wheel-barrows,  molten  metal,  glowing  hot. 

Within  lefs  than  a  mile  from  the  Carron- 
works  was  fought  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  The 
workmen  pointing  out  the  place  on  a  moor; 
bad  us  obferve,  upon  the  higheft  part  of  it, 
two  fmall  houfes  together,  and  one  at  a  dif- 
3  tance : 
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tance:  between  thefe,  they  faid,  the  principal 
attack  was  made :  tho  I  believe,  now  Falkirk- 
moor  is  inclofed,  and  cultivated;  and  the 
fcene  of  a6lion  perhaps  fcarcely  to  be  traced.* 


As  we  approach  Sterling,  the  Forth,  conr? 
tracing  it's  dimenfions,  lofes  the  form  of  an 
eftuary  j  and  takes  that  of  a  river :  but  we 
left  it's  banks ;  and  afterwards  had  only 
diftant  views  of  it ;  and  thefe  by  degrees  be- 
came lefs  frequent.  The  country,  through 
which  we  travelled,  was  in  general  flat,  and 
barren  of  objefts,  except  that  here  and  there 
we  had  a  mountain-fcene  in  the  ofFlkip.  In 
one  part  we  faw  the  remains  of  an  old  fortrefs, 
called  Brifcaftle  ;  which  rather  diverfified  an 
uninterefting   fcene. 


*  In  1788, 
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SECT.     X. 


'T^HE  caftle  of  Sterling,  tho  an  obje6t  of 
great  importance,  makes  no  appearance, 
till  we  approach  within  three  miles  of  it. 
It  has  the  air  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh; 
only  inftead  of  the  formality  of  Arthur's  feat, 
the  back-ground  here  is  a  fimple  mountain. 
There  is  nothing  very  beautiful  in  the  fcenery 
around  it  y  but  an  obje£l  of  fuch  confequence 
will  give  dignity  to  any  fcene. 

As  we  approach  nearer,  and  the  caftle 
comes  fonvard  from  the  back  ground,  it  ap- 
pears with  ftill  more  dignity. 

Viewed  upon  the  fpot,  the  outjide  of  it  is 
very  inferior  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
rock,  on  which  it  ftands,  has  neither  the 
height,  the  circumference,  nor  the  broken 
furface  of  that  fuperb  fortrefs.  But  if  it  be 
inferior  on  the  outfide,  it  is  much  grander 
within,     Edinburgh  caftle  is  only  a  coUeftion 
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of  barracks,  magazines,  and  officers  houfes; 
whereas  in  Sterling-caftle  you  find  very  noble 
remains  of  royal  magnificence*  It  was  often 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Almoft 
the  whole  minority  of  James  the  fixth,  under 
his  tutor  Buchanan,  was  fpent  here ,  and  in 
troublefome  times  it  was  always  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  diftreffes  of  majefty.  xA.ccord- 
ingly  it  contains  all  the  accompaniments  of 
a  regal  refidence ;  a  palace,  a  chapel,  and  a 
parliament  houfe.  The  palace,  in  the  infide, 
is  totally  without  form,  being  now  converted 
into  barracks;  but  on  the  outfide,  it  is  very 
richly  and  curioufly  adorned  with  grotefque 
figures.  The  chapel  is  an  elegant  and  fimple 
pile;  and  the  parliament  houfe  is  a  very 
magnificent  room :  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  lofty  in  proportion. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  caftle,  the  palaces  of 
the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Mar  ftand,  like  two 
royal  fupporters.  They  are  now  indeed  in 
ruins;  but  they  have  once  been  very  fump- 
tuous  buildings. 


The  views  from  the    caftle  are  in  general 
over  a  barren,  and  unintereftjng  country :  but 

amends 
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amends  is  made  by  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
one  of  them  over  the  Forth,  which  has  always 
been   efteemed    the  moft    celebrated    view    in 
Scotland.     It  is   not  indeed  pifturefque;    but 
it  is  exceedingly  grand,  and   amufmg.      You 
overlook  a  flat  valley  of  vaft  extent,  flretching 
almoft  as  far  as  Edinburgh,    through  which 
the    windings    of    the    Forth    are    intricate, 
and  curious.     From  the  caftle  gate  to  Alloa 
it  is  four  miles  by  land^    but  if  you  go  by 
water,   it  is  above  twenty.      Through  a  few 
of  the  firfl  large  peninfular  fweeps  the  eye  can 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  river ,  but  afterwards 
all  becomes  confufed,  and  broken  into  patches 
of  land  and  water.     At  Alloa,  the  river  is  a 
mile  broad :  at  Sterling,  it  is  contained  within 
four  arches.     Through  the  whole  of  this  vafl 
channel  the  tide  winds  as  through  a  great  gut. 
But  it  is  a  fedgy,   impure  ftream;    the   flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide  continually  mixing  the 
foil  with  its  waters,  and  fliirring  up  the  mud. 
It  is  navigated  as  far  as  Sterling  by  fliips  of 
feventy  or  eighty  tons :    but  if  they  trufl:  to 
their  fails  alone  through  the   courfe   of  this 
fmuous   navigation,    they  mufl:    wait  for  the 
benefit  of    every    wind    round    the   compafs, 
two  or  three  times  over. 

G  2  The 
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The  valley  through  which  the  Forth  makes 
thefe  uncommon  windings,  tho  not  a  rich 
one,  is  by  no  means  barren.  It  is  varied 
with  wood  in  feveral  plrts,  with  villages  alfo, 
and  other  buildings  -,  among  which  the  abbey 
of  Cambufkenneth  is  confpicuous.  Of  this 
ruin  nothing  now  remains,  but  a  fmgle  tower. 
On  the  right,  this  valley,  which  is  wide  in 
proportion  to  it's  length,  is  bounded  only  by 
high  grounds;  but  on  the  left,  it  is  more 
nobly  confined  by  the  mountains  of  Ochil,  and 
Clackmannan. 

There  are  few  countries  perhaps  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  of  fuch  narrow  dimenfions  as 
Scotland,,  which  have  been  the  fcenes  of  a 
greater  variety  of  military  events.  Invafions 
from  Norway,  from  Denmark,  and  fj'om 
Ireland  —  irruptions  from  the  Roman  barrier  — 
together  with  the  various  feuds,  and  animo- 
fities  among  the  Scotch  themfelves,  which 
have  been  more  freqvient  than  among  any 
other  people,  have  deluged  the  country, 
through  different  periods,  in  blood.  But 
above  all,  the  confbant  quarrels  between  the 
Scotch,   and   Englifh,    which    were  generally 

decided 
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decided  in  Scotland,  have  made  it  a  fertile 
fcene  of  military  events ;  to  which  feveral  have 
been  added  by  rebellions,  fmce  the  union.  In 
faft  you  can  hardly  afcend  any  elevated  ground, 
without  throwing  your  eye  over  the  fcene  of 
fome  memorable  aftion, 

As  the  caftle  of  Sterling  has  for  many  ages 
been  a  fortrefs,  we  are  not  furprifed  that  it's 
neigbourhood  abounds  with  fcenes  of  this 
kind.  Many  a  fiege  it  has  fuflained ;  one 
through  the  fpace  of  a  whole  year  againft  the 
puifTant  arms  of  Edward  the  fir  ft.  Not  fewer, 
I  believe,  than  a  dozen  fields  of  battle  may 
be  counted  from  it's  walls.  Of  the  four  great 
battles,  which  were  fought  by  the  two  firft 
Edwards,  in  fupport  of  their  tyranny  in 
Scotland,  three  were  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
caftle. 

Within  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
in  which  Edward  the  firft  broke  the  power 
of  Scotland,  the  fpirit  of  Wallace  roufed  the 
Scotch  again  to  arms.  Edward  was  then  m 
France :  but  a  large  force  under  earl  Warren 
endeavoured  to  quell  them.  A  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Sterling)  in  which 
Wallace  was  viftorious. 

G-  3         '  This 
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This  fuccefs  drew  Edward  out  of  France. 
He  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army ;  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Falkirk, 
fought  in  the  year  1298,  broke  it's  power  a 
fecond  time. 

The  famous  battle  of  Bannocburn  wa^  the 
laft  of  thefe  four  great  battles ;  and  was  fought 
within  two  miles  of  Sterling.  This  was  the 
moft  glorious  aftion  in  the  whole  annals  of 
Scotland;  as  it  entirely  freed  it  from  the 
Englifh  yoke.  —  Philip  of  Mowbray  held  this 
fortrefs  for  Edward  the  fecond,  which  was 
almoft  the  only  fortrefs  he  poffefTed.  Mowbray 
was  hard  prefled  by  the  Scotts,  and  had  pro- 
mifed  to  capitulate,  if  he  was  not  relieved  by 
fuch  a  day.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
refolved  to  relieve  him ;  and  entered  Scotland 
with  an  army  much  greater  than  had  ever 
entered  it  before.  Many  hiftorians  rate  it  at 
one  hundred  thoufand  men,  which  number 
however  is  wholly  incredible.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  June  1314,  the  Englifh 
army  was  defcried  from  the  caftle,  marching 
in  gallant  array  to  relieve  them.  The  Scotch 
army,  well  pofted,  lay  between.  The  walls 
were  crouded  with  anxious  fpe6)-ators. .  Very 
foon  the  Englifh  cavalry,  led  on  by  the  earl 
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of  Gloucefler,  v/as  feen  to  pufh  forward,  and 
begin  the    attack.      But    they  were  prefently 
repulfed.     Immediately  after,  the  whole  field 
was  {ttn  m  confufion ;  but  from  what  caufe, 
could    not   at    that    diftance    be    conjeftured. 
This  confufion  foon   ended    in  a  total    rout. 
The  Englifh  army  fled  -,  and  the  Scotts  with 
all  their   force  purfued.      The  cafe  was,  the 
horfe  had    been   decoyed    into  pitfalls,  where 
many  of  them  being  overthrown,  the  reft  fell 
back  with  confufion  on  the  main  body.     The 
diforder  was  ftill  farther  increafed  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  new  army  marching  round  their 
flanks,   tho  in  faft  it  was  artfully  compofed 
only  of  futtlers,   furnifhed  with   military  en- 
figns.     The  loweft  accounts  make  the  Englifh 
to  have  loft,  on  that  day,   ten  thoufand  men. 
The  earl   of    Gloucefter  was  killed;  and  the 
king  himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

As  we  ftood  upon  the  feven-gun.  battery, 
an  old  gunner  fliewed  us  the  fituation  of  the 
rebels,  and  their  intrenchments,  when  they  at- 
tacked the  caftle  in  the  year  1745*  Blakeney, 
the  governor,  brought  two  or  three  of  his  bat- 
teries to  bear  upon  a  piece  of  riflng  ground 
between  him  and  their  works,  which  he  took 
it  for  granted  they  would  endeavour  to  occupy, 
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The  fpot  is  fo  near,  that  you  may  throw  a 
ftone  upon  it  from  the  walls,  Then  feigning 
intimidation,  he  ordered  his  men  to  lie  clofe, 
till  the  rebels,  among  whom  he  faw  every 
fymptom  of  rafhnefs,  and  inexperience,  Ihould 
advance  their  works  to  the  deftined  ground. 
As  foon  as  they  were  well  collefted  upon  it, 
fuch  a  terrible  difcharge  of  cannon,  and  fmall 
arms,  burft  at  once  upon  them,  from  various 
parts,  that  feven  hundred  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  fpot,  the  reft  fled  with  trepidation ; 
and  the  fiege  was  inftantly  raifed. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XI. 


y\  S  we  left  Sterling,  we  had  a  fine  retro- 
-^^^  fpe£l  of  it,  in  which  the  caftle  takes  a 
more  exalted  ftation,  than  any  in  which  we  had 
yet  feen  it. 


At  Sterling  we  crofled  the  Forth,  and  tra- 
veUing  twenty  four  miles  under  the  Ochil 
mountains,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
(a  traft  of  country  affording  little  amufement) 
we  came  to  the  town  of  Kinrofs  with  an 
intention  to  vifit  the  fcenes  of  Loch-leven. 

This  lake,  on  the  fide  next  Kinrofs,  is 
bounded  by  a  plain ;  on  the  other  fide,  by 
mountains.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  of  a  circular  form :  but 
as  the  eye  views  it  on  a  level,  it  lofes  it's  cir- 
cular appearance,  and  ftretches  into  lengthy, 
forming  many  beautiful  bays. 

Near 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  are  two  iilands. 
One  of  them  is  noted  for  pafturage  :  the  other 
(which  contains  little  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground)  is  adorned  with  a  caftle,  which,  as  a 
fpot  of  peculiar  beauty,  or  perhaps  rather  of 
fecurity,  was  once  a  royal  manfion. 

All  the  level  fide  of  the  lake,  between  the 
water  and  Kinrofs,  is  occupied  by  open  groves. 
At  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  ftands  a  handfom^ 
houfe,  delightfully  fituated,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Bruce.     It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles    the    fecond    by  Sir   William   Bruce, 
for    his    own    refidence;    and    is    efteemed   a 
beautiful  piece  of  architefture..    In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  another  monument  of  his 
genius  -,    the    houfe    of  the   earl    of    Rothes, 
near  Lefley  -,  but  we  had  not  time  to  fee  it. 
The  gardens  at  Kinrofs  run  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake ;  which  in  all  it's  fplendor  is 
fpread    before    them.      Sir    WiUiam    Bruce, 
when  he  built    the  houfe,    made   wide    plan- 
tations  around   itj    which  are  now  come  to 
maturity.     Indeed  all  it's  appendages  were  fo 
pleafing,  that  I  do  not  remember  being  often 
ftruck  with  a  more  beautiful  fcene ;  which  a 
,  fweet  evening,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly 
to  improve.     If  we  had  feen  it  under  a  gloomy 
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fky,  it  might  perhaps  have   loft  fome  of    xfs 
beauties, 

I  fhall  never  forget  the  fweet  compofure  of 
an  evening  walk  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake;  fhrouded  on  the  right  by  an  irregular 
fcreen  of  Mr.  Bruce's  pines  ^  and  open  to  the 
water  on  the  left.  A  foothing  ftillnefs  ran 
through  the  fcene.  It  was  one  of  thofe  mild, 
foft  evenings,  when  not  a  breath  difturbs  the 
air.  About  fun-fet,  a  light  grey  mift,  arifing 
from  the  lake,  began  to  fpread  over  the  land- 
fcape.  Creeping  firft  along  the  furface  of 
the  water,  it  rofe  by  degrees  up  the  hills ; 
blending  both  together  in  that  pleafing  ambi- 
guity, through  which  we  could  but  juft  diftin- 
guilh  the  limits  of  each.  I  do  not  call  this 
the  moft  beautiful  mode  of  viiion :  but  it 
certainly  exhibits  in  great  perfedlion  a  gra- 
duating tint;  which  is  among  the  moft 
pleafmg  fources  of  beauty.  The  mift  becom- 
ing thinner,  as  it  afcended  the  mountain ;  the 
ground  of  courfe  appeared  gradually  ftronger, 
^s  it  emerged  from  it. 

Our  view  was  ftill  improved  by  pifturefque 
figures  upon  the  foreground.  Some  fiftiermen 
were  dragging  a  net  to  the  fhore,  which  had 
been   carried   into  the  lake  by  a  boat.     We 
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waited,  till  the  Gontents  of  the  net  were  dif- 
charged;  among  which  were  fome  extraor- 
dinary trout.  We  met  them  again  at  fupper ; 
and  found  afterwards  that  this  fpecies  of  fifli, 
which  is  more  red  than  falmon,  is  peculiar 
to  this  lake  :  and  tho  a  critic  in  eating  would 
travel  many  miles  to  tafte  this  delicate  food  in 
perfeftion,  we  were  informed  it  fold  at  the 
price  of  three  farthings  a  pound. 

The  caftle,  which  appeared  floating  on  the 
lake,  was  a  happy  circumftance  in  the  fcene ; 
pointing  the  view  from  every  part.  It  was 
important  in  itfelf ;  and  ftill  more  fo  by  an 
affociation  of  ideas,  through  it's  connexion 
with  that  unfortunate  princefs,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotts ;  whofe  beauty,  and  guilt  have  united 
pity,  and  deteftation  through  every  part  of 
her  hiftory  *.  In  this  caftle  fhe  was  confined 
by  the  confederate  lords,  after  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  her  marriage  with  Bothwell. 

Her  efcape  from  it  was  effefted  thus.  The 
caflle  belonged  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Douglas  5  to  whofe  care  the  confederate  lords 


*  A  late  hiftorian,  Mr,  Whitacre,  hath  given  the  public 
fome  new  lights  on  the  hiftory  of  Mary;  and  thrown  the  guilt 
on  EHzabeth. 
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had  intrufted  her.  George  Dougla^,  his  younger 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  Hved  in  the  fa- 
mily, whom  Mary  fmgled  out  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  her  deUverance.     When  fhe  had  fe- 
cured   his   heart,    (he    employed  his   abilities. 
A  plan  was  laid  between  them,  and  executed 
on  funday  night,  the  2d  of  May  1568.    Young 
Douglas  contrived,   as  his  brother  fat  down  to 
fupper,  to  fecure  the  keys  of  the  caftle.     The 
queen  ftood  ready  at  the  gate ;  which  her  faith- 
ful  conduftor  locked  behind  her,  and  threw 
the   keys  into    the    lake.      A   boat  had   been 
prepared,   and  the  oars  of  all  the  other  boats 
were  thrown  adrift.     Every  poffibility  of  im- 
mediate purfuit  being  cut  of,  the  queen  reach- 
ed the  fhore  in  fecurity ;    where  lord  Seaton 
and  fir  James  Hamilton  ftood  ready,  with  fwift 
horfes  to  receive  her. 

Every  pifturefque  fubjeft  may  be  treated  on 
canvas  in  two  ways.  The  faft  may  be  repre- 
fented  under  its  plain  circumftances  —  or  it  may 
be  reprefented  under  an  allegory,  Thefe  two 
modes  of  reprefentation  anfwer  to  hiftory,  and 
poetry;  both  of  which  may  often  adorn  the 
fame  fubjeft. 

In  the  hijiorical  reprefentation  of  a  faft, 
the  artift  has  only  to  obfei've  the  common, rules 
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of  his  art.  He  muft  attend  to  defign,  com^ 
pofition,  light  and  fhade,  exprefTion,  and  fo 
forth.  But  in  the  w^/Z^^^nV^/ reprefentation, 
befides .  thefe,  fomething  more  is  required. 
The  allegory  muft  be  juft,  and  confiftent; 
and  demands  another  kind  of  knowledge,  be- 
fides that  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  may- 
be formed  either  on  a  heathen,  or  a  chriftian 
plan :  but,  on  either,  it  muft  be  both  uniform 
in  itfelf ;  and  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  ma- 
chinery, which  it  adopts.  It  is  the  negleft 
of  this  uniformity,  and  propriety,  which  renders 
the  allegorical  mode  of  treating  a  fubjeft,  fo 
often  difgufting. 

Nobody  hath  contributed  more  to  bring 
contempt  on  allegory,  than  Rubens.  Nobody 
painted  more  in  that  mode  -,  and  when  he  had 
to  do  with  fubjefts,  intirely  fabulous,  he  ge- 
nerally did  well :  but  in  his  attempts  to  alle- 
gorize hiftory,  he  often  failed.  In  reprefenting 
a  marriage,  for  inftance,  he  would  not  fcruple 
to  introduce  a  chriftian  biftiop  performing  the 
ceremony ;  while  Minerva,  or  the  Graces 
perhaps  waited  as  bride-maids.  Nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd,  than  fuch  a  medley. 

If  the  fubjeft  be  treated  hijtorically^  let  the 
king,  or  the  prince  give  his  daughter  away; 

and 
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and  let  the  gentlemen,  and  ladies  of  the  court 
attend  in  their  proper  drefles.  If  it  be  treated 
in  heathen  allegory^  ereft  the  temple  of  Hymen 
—  let  the  God  himfelf  appear  —  rear  the  altar  •— 
call  in  Juno  pronuba  —  and  let  as  many  of  the 
gods,  and  goddeffes  attend  in  their  different 
capacities,  as  may  be  thought  convenient.  But 
if  the  allegory  be  chrijlian^  difmifs  the  heathen 
deities  —  introduce  chriftian  virtues  in  their 
room  —  and  deck  the  temple,  and  altar  with 
proper  appendages.  Allegory  thus  treated  is 
very  pleafmg :  and  tho,  where  the  fubje6l  is 
grand,  and  noble,  I  fhould  in  general  prefer 
a  hiftory  piece  well-painted,  to  the  fame  fubjeft 
treated  equally  well  in  allegory;  yet  fuch 
fubjefts,  as  a  marriage  for  inftance,  which  af- 
ford few  circumftances  of  importance,  and 
little  room  for  expreflion,  are  beft  treated  in 
the  allegorical  ftyle.  The  imagination  of  the 
painter  muft  inrich  the  poverty  of  the  fub- 
jeft. 

The  little  ftory  of  Mary's  efcape  from 
Loch-leven,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thefe. 
It  is  replete  with  circumftances,  which  admit 
of  allegory  >  but  are  little  adapted  to  hiftory. 
Love  is  the  fubjeft  of  it;  and  love-ftories, 
which  of  all  others  are  below  the  dignity  of 
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hiftorical  reprefentation,  are  beft  configned  to 
allegory.  The  narrative,  in  this  light,  might 
run  thus  ^  from  which  the  painter  might  choofe 
his  point  of  time,  and  adorn  his  fubjeft  with 
fuch  emblematical  appendages,  as  he  liked  beft. 
But  neither  the  walls  of  Loch-leven  caftle, 
nor  the  lake  which  furrounded  it,  were  bar- 
riers againft  love.  Mary  had  thofe  bewitching 
charms,  which  always  raifed  her  friends.  She 
wore  a  ceftus  -,  and  might  be  faid  to  number 
among  her  conftant  attendants,  the  God  of  Love 
himfelf.  His  ready  wit  reftored  her  liberty. 
Time,  and  place  were  obedient  to  his  will. 
His  contrivance  laid  the  plan.  His  addrefs 
fecured  the  keys :  and  his  aftivity  provided 
the  bark,  to  which  he  led  her  -,  with  his  own 
hand  carrying  the  torch,  to  guide  her  footfteps 

through  the  darknefs  of  the  night. Con- 

fufion  ran  through  the  caftle.  Hafty  lights 
were  feen  paffing  and  repaffing  at  every  win- 
dow; and  traverfmg  the  iftand  in  all  direftions. 
The  laughing  God,  the  mean  while,  riding  at 
the  poop,  with  one  hand,  held  the  helm  i  and 
with  the  other  waved  his  torch  in  triumph 
round  his  head.  The  boat  foon  made  the 
fhore,  and  landed  the  lovely  queen  in  a  port  of 
fecurity ;  where  Loyalty,  and  Friendfhip  wait- 
ed to  receive  her, 
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SECT.     XII. 

TT^ROM  Loch-leven  we  continued  our  rout 
northward,  through  a  country  of  little 
curiolity.  About  eight  miles  before  we  reach 
Perth,  we  have  a  noble  view  from  the  higher 
grounds  of  an  extenfive  vale  —  the  fertile  coun- 
try of  Strathern ;  through  which  the  river 
Erne  appears  winding  with  many  a  meander, 
till  it  enter  the  Tay.  This  vale  extends  at 
leaft  thirty  miles ;  and  the  eye  commands  it 
almoft  from  end  to  end.  Of  the  beautiful 
fituations  it  affords  great  advantage  hath  been 
taken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  fee  it  in  many  parts  marked  with  diftant 
plantations  5  and  can  often  diftinguilh  the 
buildings,  of  which  thefe  plantations  are  the 
appendages.  Far  to  the  weft  ftands  Drum- 
mond-caftle,  once  the  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Perth  —  now  an  ill-fated,  forfaken  manfion. 
VOL.  I,  H  In 
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~ — In  an  oppofitc  direftion,  beyond  the  Erne, 
you  diftinguifli  a  rich  fcene  of  plantation. 
There  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  has  extended  hisr 
woods  on  every  fide.  You  may  yet  diftinguilh 
Daplin-caftle  rifing  among  them;  but  foon 
the  woods  will  totally  obfcure  it.  In  it*s 
neighbourhood  was  fought  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Duplin;  in  which  the  family  of  Hay, 
like  the  Roman  Fabii,  were  almoft  cut  off 
to  a  man.  From  a  paffage  in  Claudian  one 
fhould  fuppofe,  the  Erne  to  have  been  often 
before  dyed  with  blood. 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialii  leme. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  Eriie,  which  is  a  nluch 
richer  landfcape,  than  is  commonly  found  in 
Scotland,  the  eye  is  ftill  carried  into  a  diftance 
more  remote.     It  eafily  diftinguiflies  where  that 
river,  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  enters  the  Tay  j 
-which  is  now  a  grand  eftuary,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  view.     You  trace  it,  if 
the  day  be  clear,  as  far  as  Dundee ;  where  mak- 
ing a  fudden  turn,  it  retreats  behind  the  higher 
grounds.     This  whole  vafh  diftance,   both  of 
Strathern,  and  of  the  vale  of  Tay,  is  bounded 
by  mountains ;  as  the  Scotch  vitws  in  general 

are, 
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are,  which  add  both  ornament,  and  dignity  to 
them* 

We  did  not  however  fee  this  landfcape  with 
full  advantage.  The  day  was  clear  ^  and  a 
noon-tide  fun,  in  all  it's  dazzling  brightnefs, 
had  fpread  over  it  that  full  profufion  of  light, 
which  is  fo  unfavourable  to  landfcape.  A  per- 
pendicular ray  fearce  allowed  the  exiftence  of 
fhade:  whereas  to  give  the  landfcape  it's 
full  advantage,  the  fhadow,  not  the  light 
fhould  have  prevailed.  The  mountains  par- 
ticularly fhould  have  been  in  fhade.  In  almoft 
all  cafes  the  darkened  mountain  makes  the 
moft  refpeftable  figure,  except  perhaps  when 
under  a  morning,  or  an  evening  fun,  you 
wifh  to  tip  it's  prominent  knolls  with  light. 
Under  the  fhade  of  the  mountains  a  gentle 
light  fpreading  into  the  vale,  would  have 
had  a  beautiful  effe6l>  and  as  it  decayed, 
it  might  have  marked  two  or  three  obje6ts 
with  fplendor,  to  carry  on  the  idea  to  the 
end  of  the  fcene. 

We  did  not  enter  Strathern^  but  left  it 
on  the  right,  and  made  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Moncrief. 

From  thefe  heights  we  had  a  retrofpefl  of 
the  fame  fcenes^   only   more  extended.     The 
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vale  of  Erne,  which  lay  before  to  the  north, 
was  now  removed  to  the  fouth :  but  under 
this  different  afpeft  had  ftill  a  better  effeft; 
at  leaft  it  was  fo  much  better  enlightened, 
when  we  now  faw  it,  that  it  appeared  to 
much  greater  advantage.  In  another  direction 
the  eye  extended  over  the  rich  plains  of 
Gowry,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay,  even  to  it's 
junftion  with  the  ocean. 


The  high  grounds,  where  we  now  flood, 
make  a  part  of  the  Grampian  hills,  which 
run  through  the  middle  of  Scotland,  from 
Aberdeenfhire  in  the  eaft,  into  Argylelhire  in 
the  weft.  Some  interruption,  no  doubt,  they 
meet  with;  and  rarely,  I  believe,  in  any 
part,  fwell  into  mountains  of  remarkable  note ; 
but  in  the  loweft  parts  they  form  a  confiderable 
rife,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  efteemed  among 
the  grand  features  of  the  countiy.  In  a  pi6lu- 
refque  light,  from  the  little  fpecimen  we  favV 
of  them,  they  afford  great  variety  of  ground, 
rifmg  into  well-fhaped  hills,  and  fmking  into 
beautiful  vallies,  adorned  with  foaming  rivulets, 
which  carry   their  fuccours  on   both  fides   of 

the 
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the  Grampian,  to  the  different  rivers  of  emi- 
nence in  their  feveral  divifions. 

But  this  country  is  ftill  more  remarkable  as 
a  fcene  of  hiftory,  than  of  pifturefque  beauty. 
Here  we  trod,  what  may  almoft  be  called 
claffic  ground ;  where  the  laft  effort  was 
made  in  defence  of  Britifh  liberty. 

As  yet  the  Glota,  and  Bodotria,  (the  friths 
of  Clyde,  and  Forth)  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain  :  and  the  neck 
of  land  between  thefe  eftuaries,  being  for- 
tified^, confined  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
within  it's  bounds.  This  curb  they  bore  with 
impatience  3  and  determined  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  driving  the  Romans  ftill  farther 
from  their  frontiers.  In  one  of  their  incurfions 
falling  upon  the  ninth  legion  in  the  night, 
they  committed  great  flaughter. 

The  wife,  and  prudent  Agricola,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions,  feems  to  have 
had  no  great  defire  to  carry  his  arms  farther: 
but  being  roufed  by  thefe  repeated  infults, 
he  at  length  drew  out  his  legions,  and  marched 
them -^  into    the    enemy's    country;    ordering 


*  See  page  67. 
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his  fleet,  which  had  failed  round  the  eaftern 
coafl:  of  England  from  Sandwich,  and  was 
then  in  the  Forth,  to  attend  his  march. 

The  news  of  the  Roman  legions  in  motion 
foon  drew  together  the  whole  force  of  the 
Britons,  under  one  of  their  ableft  leaders. 
What  was  the  name  of  this  commander  in  his 
own  barbarous  language,  we  know  not  3  but 
in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  he  takes  the  name  of 
Galgacus.  This  chief,  feizing  the  higheft 
ground  of  the  Grampian  hills,  refolved  there 
to  wait  the  enemy.  A  battle  enfued  -,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  at  large  in 
Tacitus.  The  event  was  fatal  to  the  Britons. 
They  had  fought  gallantly  through  the  whole 
day }  but  were  at  length  intirely  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  of  their  men 
killed  upon  the  fpot. 

The  next  morning  the  Romans  had  a  full 
view  of  the  melancholy  event.  The  field 
was  now  filent,  and  folitary.  Heaps  of  dead 
were  lying  round;  but  not  a  fingle  body  of 
the  enemy  appeared,  either  on  the  plain,  or  in 
poffeflion  of  any  poll ,  while  the  country  at  a 
diftance  was  feen  from  the  heights  involved 
in  fmoke,  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  an 
enemy.     The     caufe     was     foon     difcovered. 

The 
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I'he  Britons  flying  from  the  field,  had  them- 
felves,  with  barbarian  fury,  fet  fire  to  their 
own  houfes,  and  villages ;  and  many  of  them 
had  even  put  to  death  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren,* So  innate  a  love  of  liberty  burned 
within  them,  that  when  that  was  loft,  they 
thought  all  was  loft. 

The  exa6l  fpot,  where  this  great  battle  was 
fought,  is  not  eafily  afcertained:  but  from 
the  inveftigation  of  learned  antiquarians,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  among  thefe  hills ; 
and  I  have  heard  there  is  a  place,  where  the 
vale  of  Strathern  unites  with  them,  which  is 
to  this  day  called  Galgachan-moor, 

Agricola,  having  refreflied  his  troops, 
marched  with  a  flow,  and  folemn  motion, 
through  the   country  3    ordering   his   fleet   to 


*  The  defcription,  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Britons,  after  their  defeat,  is  fo  animated  a  picture  of  that 
irrefolution,  and  contention  of  various  palTions,  which  we  might 
expedl  in  a  fierce,  favage  people  under  thofe  circumllances, 
that  I  cannot  help  tranfcribing  it. 

Britanni  palantes,  mixtoque  virorum  mulierumque  ploratu, 
trahere  vulneratos ;  vocare  integros ;  deferere  domos,  ac  per 
iram  ultro  incendere  ;  eligere  latebras,  et  ftatim  rehnquere ; 
mifcere  invicem  confdia  ahqua,  dein  fperare ;  aliquando  frangi 
afpedu  pignorum  fuorum  ;  faepius  concitari ;  fatifque  conftabat, 
fcvifle  quofdam  in  conjuges,  ac  liberos,  tanquam^mifererentur. 
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fail  round  the  ifland,  through  the  Orcades, 
and  Hebrides,  and  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  England.  After  a  profperous  voyage  it 
arrived  lafe  at  Sandwich  in  Kent;  if  that 
be,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  the  portus 
Trutule7tjis  of  Tacitus ;  from  whence,  round 
the  eaftern  coaft,  it  had  joined  the  army  of 
Agricola  in  the  frith  of  Forth. 

This  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft 
account  we  have  of  the  infularity  of  Britain, 
Camden  fuppofes  it ;  and  indeed  Tacitus  feems 
rather  to  imply  it,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Britons  were  uncommonly  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  fleet,  left  if  it  fiould  be 
found  they  were  bounded  by  the  fea^  they  muft  re- 
linquijh  their  loft  hope^  which  conffted  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Romans.^  It  is  implied  too  in  the 
ftory  he  tells  us  (if  I  underftand  it  rightly) 
of  the  Ufipian  cohort,  "f 

On  the  other  hand  many  writers  before 
Tacitus  fpeak  of  Britain  as  an  ifland;  and 
Caefar  gives  us,  with  furprizing  accuracy, 
the   dimenfions  of  it.  —  I  can  only  reconcile 


*  So  I  interpret  the  concife  expreflion  of  Tacitus.  Britannos 
ipfa  clajfis  obflupefaciebat,  tanquam  aperto  marls  fu't  fecretOy  ultimum 
m£lis  perfugium  clauderetur, 

•J-  Vit.  Agric* 
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this  difference,  by  fuppofmg  that  Agricola  s 
voyage  was  the  firft  authenticated  circumna- 
vigation of  Britain ;  and  that  all  the  accounts 
the  Romans  had  before,  were  founded  on  con- 
jefture,  and  vague  report  >  at  leaft  not  on  any 
knowledge  of  their  own. 

Before  I  leave  this  account  of  Galgacus, 
I  cannot  forbear  a  fhort  remark  on  the  elegant, 
and  judicious  hiftorian,  from  whom  we  have 
it. 

The  candor  of  criticifm  commonly  allows 
the  hiftorian  to  put  the  intentions  and  views 
of  generals  into  the  form  of  fpeeches  -,  tho 
fuch  fpeeches  neither  were  nor  could  be 
fpoken.  It  is  a  graceful  decoration  of  aftion ; 
and  gives  life  to  a  charafter.  Of  this  the 
beft  models  of  hiftory  afford  examples.  But 
then  m^anners,  and  cuftoms  iliould  be  well 
obferved.  A  Roman  fhould  fpeak  like  a 
Roman  y  and  a  barbarian  like  a  barbarian. 
Yet  Tacitus  feems  in  this  particular  to  have 
forgotten  his  ufual  accuracy.  He  has  put  a 
long  and  laboured  fpeech  into  the  mouth  of 
Galgacus,  which  has  no  kind  of  fimilitude  to 
the  manners  of  the  Britons  of  that  day,  even 
as  he  himfelf  defcribes  them.  Galgacus  feems 
perfeftly  informed  of  the  ftate,  and  hiftory  of 

mankind 
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mankind  at  that  period;  and  rcafons  from  a 
variety  of  topics,  with  fo  much  elegance, 
perfpicuity,  and  coherence  of  argument,  that 
Agricola  himfelf,  who  harangues  his  troops 
in  the  next  page,  does  not  appear  to  more 
advantage.  An  inadvertence  of  this  kind  is 
the  more  furprizing  in  Tacitus,  as  fuch  ad- 
mirable rules  with  regard  to  p7'opriety  of 
character  had  juft  been  fixed  by  a  celebrated 
writer,  almoft  his  contemporary. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  abfona  di£la 
Romani  tollunt  equites,  peditefque  cachinum. 

Aut  famam  fequere,  aut  fibi  convenientia  finge. 

Refpicere  exemplar  vitae,  morumque,  jubebo 
Doi^um  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  duccre  vocea-i 
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SECT.     XIII. 

T7C7E  were  now  defcending  the  mountains 
of  Moncrief;  and  as  we  approached 
Perth,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  that  town, 
and  it's  invirons.  Strathtay,  or  the  vale  of 
Tay,  was  fpread  before  us.  It  is  a  level 
plain  of  confiderable  extent,  fkreened  with 
woods,  and  furrounded  with  mountains.  The 
Tay,  forming  a  grand  ftream,  winds  through  it ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  vale  ftands  the  town; 
which  with  it's  noble  bridge,  and  the  whole 
fcenery  around,  forms  a  very  amufing  landfcape. 
This  view,  as  we  approach  ftill  nearer, 
would  be  extremely  pifturefque,  were  it  not  for 
one  awkwardnefs,  which  totally  incapacitates 
it  for  the  pencil.  The  Tay  runs  in  a  direft 
line  between  parallel  banks,  from  the  town  to 
the  eye.  —  In  a  foreground,  I  think,  the  pain- 
ter, tho  copying  nature,  need  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  fuch  awkwardnefles ,  but  may  venture 

to 
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to  correfl  them.  A  liberty  of  this  kind  mull: 
be  taken :  it  is  impoffible  to  compofe  a  pifture 
without  it.  The  tranflation  muft  needs  be 
bad,  if  the  idiom  of  the  language,  into  which 
you  tranflate,  be  not  obferved. 

Perth  was  once  the  capital  of  Scotland.* 
Here  the  courts  of  juftice  fat  -,  the  parliament 
aflembled  ,  and  the  king  refided.  It  was  then 
defended  by  a  ftrong  caiile  ^  and  was  remark- 
able for  being  the  only  v/alled  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It's  dignity  of  courfe  fubjecled  it 
to  many  infults.  Whoever  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, had  generally  his  eye  firft  on  Perth.  In 
the  Englifh  wars,  it  was  always  warmly  con- 
tefted.  Each  of  the  three  firfl:  Edwards  had 
pofTeffion  of  it ;  and  each  of  them  loft  it. 
It  had  it's  fhare  alfo  in  the  religious  wars  of 
1559.  And  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fucceeding 
century,  it  was  befieged  firft  by  Montrofe^ 
and  afterwards  by  Cromwell.  It's  laft  fiege 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  bafis  of  it's  glory, 
Cromwell's  foldiers  being  difperfed  about  the 
country,  introduced  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  un-- 
known  before. 


*  See  page  62. 
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The  bridge  at  Perth,  which  is  but  juft 
finifhed,  is  equal  to  any  bridge  we  find  on  this 
fide  of  Weftminfter.  But  the  bridge  at  Perth 
has  undergone  as  many  revolutions  as  the  town. 
It  was  fiA^ept  away  in  the  year  1 2 1  o  by  a  pro- 
digious flood,  which  deftroyed  great  part  of  the 
town  itfelf.  Many  lives  were  loft ;  and  the 
royal  family  efcaped  with  difficulty  in  a  boat. 
Five  times  fince  that,  it  hath  met  the  fame  fateo 

At  Perth  every  ftranger  muft  look  through 
the  window  of  Gowry-houfe,  from  whence 
James  the  fixth  called  for  help,  when  he 
feared  aflaffination  from  the  earl  of  Gowry. 
Among  all  the  doubtful  fa6ls,  which  hif- 
tory  hath  endeavoured  to  develope,  this  is 
one  of  the  moft  myfterious.  Whether  James 
intended  to  aflaflinate  the  earl  of  Gowry,  and 
his  brother  -,  or,  whether  thofe  noblemen  in-r 
tended  to  aflaflinate  him,  is  a  point  equally 
doubtful.  Circumftances  the  moft  improba- 
ble attend  both  fuppofitions.  And  yet  the 
king  was  certainly  attacked  by  the  earl  -,  and 
the  earl  was  certainly  killed  by  the  king's 
attendants.  Thefe  are  the  critical  points, 
which  chiefly  exercife  the  judgment  and  pene- 
tration of  the  hiftorian :  and  it  is  very  amufing 

to 
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to  obferve,  how  admirably  Dr.  Robertfon  has 
developed  this  dark  affair.  He  firrt  ftates  the 
fafts ',  and  fhews  the  almoft  impoffibility  of 
cither  fuppofition.  Whei.  he  has  brought 
his  reader  into  this  dilemma,  who  knows 
not  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  he  takes  up 
the  fa6ls  again  —  throws  a  new  light  upon 
them,  on  another  fuppofition  j  and  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  earl  of  Gowry  intended 
only  to  get  James  in  his  power,  who  was  in 
fa£t  the  property  of  each  party,  as  it  gained 
the  afcendant. 


Soon  after  we  leave  Perth  we  come  in  view 
of  a  place,  famous  in  ftory;  the  ruins  of 
Scone.  Tho  we  cannot  apply  here  the  firft 
lines  of  VirgiVs  noble,  and  very  pi6lurefque 
defcription  of  Latinus's  palace  —  the  grandeur 
of  it's  architefture  —  and  the  dignity  of  it's 
accompaniments the 

Teftum  aiigullum,  ingens,  centum  fublime  columnis, 
Horrendum  fylvis,  &  religione  parentum  :   &c. 

we    may  however   apply  to   it   the   following 
part  of  the  defcription. 

Hinc  fceptra  accipere,  &  primes  attollere  fafces 
Regibiis  omen  erat  . 

And 
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And  yet  Sdone,    tho  in  a  ftate  of  riiiil,   was 
at   leaft  fo    far    habitable    in  the  year    171 5, 
that   the   pretender  found  it  fufficient   to   re- 
ceive all   his  court  j  where  he  affefted  to  live 
with  the   fplendor    of   majefty.     Preparations 
too  were  making  for  his  coronation ;  but  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  body  of  the  king's  horfe. 
The   fituation   of   Scone  on    the    northern 
banks  of  the  Tay,  as  we  rode  along  the  op- 
pofite  fide,    appeared   not    unpleafant.     It   is 
furrounded  by  diftant  mountains  -,   but   lying 
low,   it   has  not  that   grandeur   of  fituation, 
which  a  palace  demands. 

The  celebrated  ftone-chair,  the  palladium 
of  the  Scottilh  empire,  which  formerly  had 
it's  ftation  here,  is  now  one  of  the  appendages 
of  royalty  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  I  have 
heard  that  a  filly  diftich,  in  the  form  of  a 
predi6lion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  bigots  of  the  Scotch  nation  to 
the  union. 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
Intenient  lapidem,  rcgnafe  tenenter  ibidem. 


From    Scone    we    proceeded    to    Dunkeld, 
but  met  with  nothing   worth  our  notice,  till 

we 
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we    came    within   a    few    miles  of   it.     This 
tra6t  of  country  however,    tho  not  beautiful, 
is  remarkable.     You   pafs  over  a  very  high, 
and  flat  plain.     As   you   approach  Dunkeld, 
this  wild,  unfhapely  defert  begins  to  feparate 
into  parts  -,   and  form    itfelf  into  hills,   hung 
with    wood,    and    broken    with    rock.     But, 
what  is  remarkable,  from  thefe  high  grounds 
you  defcend  into   the  Highlands :  for  here  the 
country  begins,    which  takes   that   denomina- 
tion.    The    road    winding    among    the   hills 
of  this  defcent,  difcovers  new  beauties,   as  we 
advance.     We  had  a  hafty  view  of  the  abbey 
of    Dunkeld  —  of  a   pi6lurefque   bridge   over 
,the   Bran  —  of  the    mountains,    that  inviron 
the  whole  —  and  other  objefts  as  we  paffed. 
The   feveral   fcenes   fhifted   rapidly;    and    we 
fuffered  them  to  pafs;  as  we  propofed  after- 
wards to  take  a  more  diftinft  view  of  them. 
There  is  fomething  very  amufmg  even  in  a 
hafty    fucceffion    of    beautiful    fcenes.     The 
imagination  is  kept  in  a  pleafmg  perturbation ; 
while  thefe  floating,  unconnected  ideas  become 
a    kind    of    waking    dream ;    and    are    often 
wrought    up    by  fancy    into    more    pleafing 
pi6lures ;  than  they  in  faft  appear  to  be,  when 
they  are  viewed  with  deliberate  attention. 

The 
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The  objeft  of  our  curiofity  at  Dunkeld, 
was  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Athol.  From 
Inver  we  ferried  over  the  Tay ;  and  in  croffing, 
had  a  grand  view  up  the  river.  It  was  a  vifta 
of  rock,  and  wood,  which  in  nature's  hands, 
was  managed  without  any  formality,  and 
made  a  fcene  of  great  beauty.  We  landed  in 
the  duke's  garden ;  where  a  green  walk  along 
the  fide  of  the  river,  brought  us  to  his  houfe^ 
It  is  a  villa,  rather  than  a  ducal  manfion : 
but  being  a  favourite  fpot,  it  has  been  the 
objeft  of  much  attention,  and  expence. 

Dunkeld  was  formerly  both  an  archiepifcopal 
fee,  and  an  abbey  :  and  the  limits  of  the  duke's 
improvements  are  thofe,  which  formerly  con- 
fined the  monks.  Nature  has  marked  them 
with  very  decifive  boundaries. 

This  favoured  fpot  (for  it  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful fcene)  confifts  of  a  large  circular  valley, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  in  fome  parts  a  mile ; 
in  others  two  or  three.  It's  furface  is  various ; 
and  fome  of  the  rifmg  grounds  within  the  valley 
itfelf,  wovild  even  be  efteemed  lofty^  if  it 
were  not  for  the  grand  fkreen  of  mountains, 
which  circles  the  whole.  At  the  bafe  of  thofe, 
towards  the  fouth,  runs  the  Tay,  in  this  place 
broad,  deep  and  filent.     The  whole  valley  is 
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interfperfed  with  wood;  both  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  in  it's  internal  parts ;  and 
>vould  have  been  a  ftill  more  beautiful  fcene, 
if  art  had  done  as  much  as  nature.  Much 
indeed  it  has  done,  but  nothing  well.  Caf- 
cades,  and  Hopes,  and  other  puerilities  deform 
a  fcene  which  is  in  itfelf  calculated  to  receive 
all  the  grandeur  of  landfcape.  The  walks 
fhew  fome  contrivance;  and  might  with  a 
few  alterations,  be  made  beautiful.  Indeed 
the  whole  is  capable  of  receiving  any  improve- 
ment ;  and  may  by  this  time  have  received  it. 
I  fpeak  of  it  only  as  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey,  flirouded  in 
wood,  ftand  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn;  but 
rather  too  near  the  houfe.  The  folitude, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  ruins,  and  the 
embellifhments  which  are  neceffary  about  a 
habitable  manfion,  interfere  rather  too  much  f, 
Thefe  ruins  confiil  of  the  nave  of  the  great 
church,  the  two  fide  aifles,  and  the  tower. 
The  architefture  is  a  mixture  of  Gothic,  and 
Saxon ;  yet  elegant  in  it's  kind.  The  tower 
is  handfome.      At  the  weft  end  we  obferved 


*  Sec  this  idea  more  explained ;  page  24. 
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the  peculiarity  of  a  round,  ornamental  window, 
which  is  not  exaftly  in  the  middle;  but  ap- 
pears, as  if  it  had  been  puflied  alide  by  the 
point  of  the  large  one.  Part  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral is  now  the  parifh  churchy  and  is  very 
beautiful,  and  very  flovenly.  Near  it  is  a 
fquare  room,  the  burying  place  of  the  dukes 
of  Athol,  adorned  with  a  tablet,  containing  the 
arms  of  all  their  connexions. 

Befides  the  church,  nothing  of  the  abbey 
remains.  And  indeed  in  moft  of  the  ruined 
abbeys,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  we 
find  the  great  church  is  the  only  part  left  5 
which  was  owing  to  the  piety  of-  the  times. 
It  was  merit  to  deftroy  the  habitations  of  the 
monks ',  but  it  was  profanenefs  to  injure  the 
houfe  of  God,  Thus  Knox  would  exclaim, 
"  Down  with  the  nejls^  and  the  rooks  will  fly 
off:'  but  his  rage  vented  itfelf  chiefly  againft 
the  cells  of  the  monks :  the  abbey-churches 
were  generally  fpared.  Such  was  the  piety 
alfo  of  temporal  fpoilers.  In  a  paper  of 
Haynes's,  to  which  reference  hath  already 
been  made*,  when  we  find  an  inflance  of  a 


*  See  page  380 
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town,  or  a  village  deftroyed,  we  often  find  it 
fpecified  alfo,  that  the  church  was  left  unin- 
jured. To  this  piety  even  amidft  the  rage 
of  war,  and  the  zeal  of  reformation,  we  are 
indebted  for  moil  of  the  ruins  of  abbeys, 
that  are  yet  left  in  Britain. 

Round  one  of  the  rocky  mountains,  which 
fkreen  the  valley  of  Dunkeld,  the  duke  has 
carried  walks ;  and  has  planted  both  that 
mountain,  and  fome  others.  Many  thoufands 
of  young  pines  are  ftruggling  for  exiftence 
among  the  crannies  of  rocks ;  and  many 
thoufands  more,  which  have  gotten  hold  of 
the  foil,  are  flourifhing  greatly  :  for  the  fitua- 
tion  feems  wonderfully  agreeable  to  them: 
but  on  fo  broad  and  lofty  a  bafe,  the  whole 
has  yet  the  appearance  only  of  a  green  mofs 
tinting  the  rocks )  and  it  will  be  a  century 
before  thefe  woods,  thriving  as  they  are,  will 
have  confequence  to  break  the  lines  of  the 
mountains  -,  and  give  a  proper  degree  of  fylvan 
richnefs  to  the  fcene. 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  behind 
the  duke's  houfe,  are  five  fmall  lakes  3  which 
communicate :  but  we  did  not  fee  them  ^  nor 
is  their  fcenery  probably  of  any  value. 

Oppofite 
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Oppolite  to  this  mountain,  and  making  a 
part  of  the  fame  circular  Ikreen,  ftands  a  hill 
celebrated  in  dramatic  ftory;  the  hill  of  Bir- 
nam :  but  it  is  now  totally  divefted  of  wood. 
Shakefpear  however  is  right  in  making  it  once 
a  woody  fcene,  which  it  certainly  was.  Of 
Dunfmane  no  veftiges  remain;  except  a  deep 
double  ditch.  The  fituation  appears  to  have 
been  very  flrong. 


13  SECT. 
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SECT.     XIV. 


TTAVING  thus  taken  a  view  of  that  fide 
of  the  Tay,  on  which  the  houfe  is 
placed,  we  crofTed  it  again  to  fee  the  Hermi- 
tage 3  a  name  the  duke  has  given  to  fome 
improvement  he  has  made  on  the  Bran. 

Down  the  fide  of  one  of  thofe  mountains, 
which  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Dunkeld,  this  river  tumbles  through 
a  fteep  rocky  channel ;  and  fails  into  the  Tay, 
at  Inver.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  ground 
along  if  s  courfe  the  duke  has  inclofed :  but 
his  improvements  are  not  fuitable  to  the 
fcene.  Nothing  was  required  but  a  fimple 
path  to  fhew  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner 
the  different  appearances  of  the  river,  which 
is  uncommonly  wild,  and  beautiful  -,  and 
fhould  have  been  the  only  object  of  attention. 
In  adorning  fuch  a  path,  the  native  forefl 
wood,  and  natural   brufh    of  the   place    had 
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httn  fufficient.  Inftead  of  this,  the  path, 
which  winds  among  fragments  of  rock,  is 
decorated  with  knots  of  fhrubs  and  flowers. 

Rocks  and  flowers,  no  doubt,  make  a  con- 
trail :  and  contrafl:  is  a  fource  of  beauty.  But 
the  pleajing  contrafl:  fliould  be  founded  either 
in  harmony^  or  propriety.  In  Horace's  human 
head  joined  to  a  horfe's  neck,  there  is  contrafl: : 
but  it  is  fuch  a  contrafl,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
would  make  every  body  laugh.  The  contrafl 
is  juft  the  fame  between  rocks,  and  cultivated 
jlowers  -—  between  the  grandeft  works  of  nature  5 
and  the  prettieft  little  decorations  of  art.  We 
objeft  not  to  wild  flowers,  growing  naturally 
among  rocks.  They  are  nature's  decoration, 
and  are  nurtured  in  the  foil,  that  fuits  them. 
We  objeft  only  when  we  fee  the  hand  of  art 
laying  them  out  in  knots.  Such  ideas  in  fcenes, 
dedicated  to  grandeur  and  folitude,  are-  incon- 
gruous. 

And  yet  propriety  may  fometimes  happily 
unite  ideas,  which  in  themfelves  are  in- 
harmonious. A  bull,  for  inftance,  grazing 
with  flowers  tied  to  his  horns,  is  abfurd :  but 
lead  him  in  the  pomp  of  facrifice  to  the  altar, 
and  his  flowers,  which  conneft  him  properly 
with  the  fcene,  for  that  reafon  become  him. 
,  .  .-  Thus 
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Thus  an  elegant  path  round  the  environs  of  a 
houfe,  where  you  would  naturally  expe6l  the 
decorating  hand  of  art,  is  pleafmg :  propriety 
gives  it  beauty.  But  in  a  wild,  rocky  fcene, 
where  you  expeft  no  human  dwelling;  nor 
any  thing  but  the  naked  print  of  nature's  foot, 
all  appearance  of  artificial  ornament  offends. 

Having  paffed  through  this  elaborate  par- 
terre, half  inclined  to  turn  back  at  every  ftep, 
we  came  unexpeftedly  to  an  afl:oni(hing  fcene. 

The  two  rocky  cheeks  of  the  river  almoft 
uniting  comprefs  the  ftream  into  a  very  nar- 
row compafs ;  and  the  channel,  which  de- 
fcends  abruptly,  taking  alfo  a  fudden  turn, 
the  water  fuffers  more  than  common  violence 
through  the  double  refiftance  it  receives  from 
compreffion,  and  obliquity.  It's  efforts  to 
difengage  itfelf,  have  in  a  courfe  of  ages 
undermined,  disjointed,  and  fraftured  the 
rock  in  a  thoufand  different  forms  ;  and  have 
filled  the  whole  channel  of  the  defcent  with 
fragments  of  uncommon  magnitude,  which 
are  the  more  eafily  eflablifhed,  one  upon  the 
broken  edges  of  another,  as  the  fall  is  ra- 
ther inclined^  than  perpendicular,  Down  this 
abrupt  channel  the  whole  ftream  in  foaming 
violence  forcing  it's  way,  through  the  peculiar 

and 
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and  happy  fituation  of  the  fragments,  which 
oppofe  it's  courfe,  forms  one  of  the  grandeft, 
and  moft  beautiful  cafcades  we  had  ever  feen. 
At  the  bottom  it  has  worn  an  abyfs,  in  which 
the  wheeHng  waters  fuffer  a  new  agitation, 
tho  of  a  different  kind. 

This  whole  fcene,  and  it's  accompaniments, 
are  not  only  grand  ;  but  pifturefquely  beautiful 
in  the  higheft  degree.  The  compofition  is  per- 
fe6l :  but  yet  the  parts  are  fo  intricate,  fo 
various,  and  fo  complicated,  that  I  never  found 
any  piece  of  nature  lefs  obvious  to  imitation. 
It  would  coft  the  readieft  pencil  a  fummer 
day  to  bring  off  a  good  refemblance.  My  poor 
tool  was  fo  totally  difheartened,  that  I  could 
not  bring  it  even  to  make  an  attempt.  The 
broad  features  of  a  mountain,  the  fhape  of  a 
country,  or  the  line  of  a  lake,  are  matters  of 
eafy  execution.  A  trifling  error  efcapes  notice. 
But  thefe  high  finifhed  pieces  of  nature's 
more  complicated  workmanfhip,  in  which  the 
beauty,  in  a  great  degree,  confifts  in  the 
finifhingj  arid  in  which  every  touch  is  ex- 
preflive ,  efpecially  the  fpirit,  aftivity,  clear- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  agitated  water,  are  among 
the  moft  difficult  efforts  of  the  pencil.  When 
a  cafcade  falls  in  a  pure,  unbroken  ftieet,  it 

is 
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is  ah  objeft  of  lefs  beauty  indeed,   but  of  much 
eafier  imitation. 

This  grand  view,  which  I  fcruple  not  to 
mention  as  the  moft  interefting  thing  of  the 
icind,  I  ever  faw,  is  exhibited  through  the  win- 
dows of  what  is  called  a  Hermitage^  tho  the 
name  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  idea.  A 
more  exacl  Hermitage  had  been  a  better  deco- 
ration. We  can  conceive  a  reclufe  to  have 
chofen  fuch  a  retreat,  and  to  have  felt  tran- 
quillity of  mind  perhaps  the  more  forcibly 
near  the  roar  of  a  cataraft.  It's  noife  might 
exclude  every  other  idea,  and  leave  the  mind  to 
itfelf.  —  But  fuch  a  fummer-houfe  as  this 
would  not  fuit  a  reclufe.  It  is  too  much 
adorned. 

Among  it's  other  ornaments,  the  panes  of 
the  windows  are  in  part  compofed  of  red  and 
green  glafs ;  which  to  thofe,  who  have  never 
feen  deceptions  of  this  kind,  give  a  new  and 
furprizing  effeft^  turning  the  water  into  a 
catara6l  of  fire,  or  a  cafcade  of  liquid  verdi- 
greafe.  But  fuch  deceptions  are  tricks  below 
the  dignity  of  fcenes  like  this.  Coloured 
glafles  may  be  amufing ;  but  I  fhould  rather 
wifh  to  have  them  hung  up  in  frames  with 
handles  to  be  ufed  at  pleafure,  than  fixed  in  a 

window, 
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window,   and  impofmg  the  necejjity  of  looking 
through  them. 

The  only  pifturefque  glaffes  are  thofe,  which 
the  artifts  call   Claude  Loraine  glaffes.     They 
are  combined  of  two  or  three  different  colours ; 
and  if   the   hues    are    well    forted,    they  give 
the  objefts  of  nature  a  foft,  mellow  tinge,  like 
the  colouring  of  that  mafter.      The  only  ufe 
of  thefe    glaffes,    (which  have  little,    but   in 
funfhine,)    is  to  give  a  greater  depth  to  the 
fhades  >    by    v^hich    the   effeft  is  Ihewn   with 
more    force.      How   far    the    painter    fliould 
follow  his  eye,  or  his  glafs,   in  working  from 
nature,  I  am  not  mafter  enough  of  the  theory 
of  colouring  to  afcertain.     In  general,    I  am 
apt  to  believe,    that  the    merit    of  this    kind 
of  modified  vifion  confifts    chiefly  in  it's  no- 
velty \  and  that  nature  has  given  us  a  better 
apparatus,  for  viewing  objefts  in  a  pifturefque 
light,  than  any,  the  optician  can  furnifh. 


From  the  Hermitage  we  continued  our  rout 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up  the 
river,  to  fee  another  grand  fcene  upon  the 
Bran,  at  a  place  called  the  Rumbling-brig. 
Here  nature   had   almoft  formed  a  bridge  of 
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rock,  which  is  finifhed  by  art.  Under  it's 
arch  the  river  makes  a  noble  rufh,  precipitating 
itfelf  near  fifty  feet,  between  the  two  cheeks  of 
the  rock,  which  fupport  the  bridge.  The 
fcenery  too  around  it  is  very  grand  -,  but  it 
is  alfo  very  local :  for  all  the  ground  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  Rumbling-brig  is  a  defert 
heath.  This  bridge  made  us  fome  amends  for 
having  loft,  through  a  miftake,  the  fight  of 
another  of  the  fame  kind,  near  Kinrofs;  tho 
the  Rumbling-brig  there  was  much  fuperior  in 
grandeur  to  this,  as  we  were  informed  by  thofe 
who  had  feen  both. 

This  fcene  is  not  among  the  duke's  im- 
provements :  but  we  entered  them  again  about 
a  mile  above  the  grand  cafcade ,  and  were 
entertained  with  many  beautiful  pieces  of  rock 
fcenery  in  our  return  to  the  Hermitage.  —  Al- 
moft  all  the  Scotch  rivers  are  rapid,  and  rocky 
as  the  rivers  in  mountainous  countries  com- 
monly are ;  but  we  thought  the  Bran  fuperior 
in  thefe  refpecls,  to  any  v/e  had  feen.  It's 
whole  courfe  is  a  continued  fcene  of  violence, 
oppofition,  and  every  fpecies  of  agitation; 
till  it's  impetuous  waters  find  peace  at  length 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  Tay.    . 

Very 
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Veiy  little  advantage  however  is  taken  of 
the  romantic  banks  of  this  river.  The  path 
might  have  been  carried  up  one  fide  of  it, 
and  dovi^n  the  other  ^  ftraying  artlefsly  to  thofe 
parts,  where  the  moft  beautiful  views  are 
prefented;  without  any  forced  openings,  for- 
mal (lands,  white  feats,  or  other  artificial 
introduftions  preparatory  to  the  feveral  fcenes. 
But  this  walk,  which  has  neither  nature  in 
it,  nor  art,  carries  you  up  and  down  in  the 
fame  track.  It  is  fortunate  however  that  you 
have  fuch  a  variety  of  beautiful  fcenes,  that 
the  eye  is  not  difgufted  with  feeing  them 
twice  over. 

In  a  gloomy  cell,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  found  an  infcription,  which  joined  it's 
kindred  ideas  with  thofe  of  the  fcene. 

^h  !  fee  the  form,  which  faintly  gleams  ; 
'Tis  Ofcar,  come  to  cheer  my  dreams. 
On  wreaths  of  mill  it  glides  away  : 
Oh  !   ftay,  my  lovely  Ofcar,  ftay. 
Awake  the  harp  to  doleful  lays. 
And  footh  my  foul  with  Ofcar's  praife. 
Wake,  Offian,  laft  of  FingaPs  line  ; 
And  mix  thy  fighs,  and  tears  with  mine.. 
The  fhell  is  ceafed  in  O fear's  hall. 
Since  gloomy  Cairbar  faw  thee  fall. 
The  roe  o'er  Morven  playful  bounds. 
Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Ofcar's  hounds* 

Thy 
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Thy  four  grey  Jlones  the  hunter  fpies, 
Peace  to  the  hero's  gholl  he  cries. 

As  we  pafied  along  the  higher  banks,  we 
faw  another  infcription  engraven  upon  a  rock 
within  the  bed  of  the  river  3  and  as  we  de- 
fcended  to  it,  we  expefled  to  fee  an  account 
of  fome  life  preferved,  or  fome  natural  cu- 
riofity  found  upon  that  fpot  •  but  when  we 
arrived  at  it,  we  were  informed,  in  fair  and 
handfome  Roman  charafters,  that  a  hole  in 
the  rock,  near  the  infcription  (fcooped,  as 
there  were  many,  by  the  vortices  of  the  river) 
was  on  fuch  a  day,  fome  years  ago,  drunk 
full  of  punch  by  a  fet  of  gentlemen,  whofe 
names  are  infcribed  at  length.  The  atchieve- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  great  in  it's  way , 
but  one  fhould  have  been  forry  to  have  met 
the  name  of  a  friend  recorded  on  fuch  an 
occafion. 


At  Dunkeld  we  heard,  in  all  it's  circum- 
fiances,  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  late  duke 
of  Athol's  death.  He  had  fhewn  no  fymp- 
toms  of  defpondency,  till  within  a  few  weeks 
of  that  event;   yet  it  was  thought  proper  to 
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give  his  fervants  a  caution  over  him.  His 
vv^atchfulnefs  however  eluded  theirs. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  a  dark  No- 
vember night,  when  he  flipt  out  of  a  door, 
which  opens  upon  the  lawn.  He  was  in- 
ftantly  miffed,  and  lights  were  difpatched  in 
all  directions  ^  but  without  effeft.  His  bro- 
ther was  in  the  houfe.  The  fervants  pri- 
vately informed  him.  A  full  hour  was  fpent 
in  fruitlefs  fearch.  It  was  now  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  inform  the  duchefs.  Several  hours 
paffed  in  painful  fufpence.  Intelligence  of 
no  kind  could  be  obtained.  Every  one  had 
his  fufpicions  ;  but  no  one  durfl:  avow  them. 

Some  time  after  midnight,  a  fellow  brought 
in  the  duke's  hat,  which  he  had  found  by 
the  fide  of  the  river.  This  put  an  end  to 
every  glimpfe  of  hope :  but  the  fatal  event 
was  not  confirmed,  till  late  the  next  morningj 
when  the  body  was  found  in  the  Tay,  about 
three  miles  below  the  houfe. 

What  it  was  that  threw  him  into  that 
dejeftion  of  fpirits,  which  occafioned  this 
cataftrophe;  or  whether  it  was  a  malady  of 
mind  or  body,  could  never  be  explained.  No 
caufe  appeared,  either  from  his  fortvmes  or  any 
other  circumftance.     He  was  one  of  the  moft 
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amiable  noblemen  in  Scotland.  His  life  was 
not  only  innocent  and  domeftic  -,  but  correft, 
and  virtuous :  and  what  in  men  of  his  rank  is 
more  uncommon,  I  have  heard,  it  was  religi- 
ous. No  man  was  more  beloved  :  nor  did  any 
man  enjoy  more  of  that  ferenity  and  cheerful- 
nefs,  which  generally  attend  a  benevolent,  and  / 
well  regulated  mind. 

When  we  fee  a  man  who  has  raifed  a  fudden 
and  princely  fortune  by  the  iron  arts  of  op- 
preffion,  finking,  after  the  heyday  of  enjoy- 
ment is  over,  into  melancholy  j  unable  to  en- 
dure the  horror  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  arm- 
ing his  own  hand  againft  himfelf,  v/e  are  not 
furpri'Zed :  it  is  the  natural  courfe  of  things  :  it 
is  the  ferpent,  that  recoils  upon  itfelf.  But 
when  we  fee  a  man  of  virtue,  and  piety  under 
thefe  terrors  of  mind  ;  when  we  fee  the  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  in  the  bread  of  innocence; 
when  we  fee  that,  neither  the  higheft  fortunes, 
nor  even  the  cheerfulnefs  of  religion  itfelf  can 
fecure  the  mind  from  thefe  inbred  horrors  ; 
huiran  nature  ftands  abafhed  in  the  midft  bf 
all  it's  precarious  enjoyments  :  we  revere  the 
myfterious  hand  of  heaven  -,  and  learn  a  leffon 
of  humility,  which  nothing  elfe  in  this  world 
can  give. 

VOL.  I.  K  SECT, 
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SECT.     XV. 

T^ROM  Dunkeld  we  continued  our  journey 
-  to  Blair^caftle,  which  is  about  twenty- 
miles  farther  north.  The  whole  road  is  a 
continuation  of  pifturefque  fcenery.  Through 
the  firft  eight  miles  we  accompanied  the  Tay ; 
which  entertained  us  with  all  the  playful  variety 
that  a  river  can  exhibit.  Sometimes  it  came 
running  up  to  the  foregroun^J.  Then  it 
WQuld  hide  itfelf  behind  a  woody  precipice. 
Then  again,  when  we  knew  not  what  was 
become  of  it,  it  would  appear  in  the  diflance, 
fqrming  it's  meanders  along  fome  winding  vale. 


When  we  leave  the  Tay,  we  meet  the 
Tummel,  which,  tho  lefs  wild  in  it's  accom- 
paniments, performs  it's  evolutions  with  as 
much  beauty.  One  fcene  upon  it's  banks,  gal- 
le4  aloud  for  the  pencil.     We  had  many,  in 
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which  were  greater  beauties  ^  but  they  were 
mixed,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  with  fomething 
awkward.  But  this  view  was  almoft  purely 
pifturefque.  A  broad  fand-bank  ftretched  be- 
fore the  eye,  as  a  fecond  diftance,  round  which 
the  river  formed  an  indented  curve  -,  it's  banks 
were  well  decorated  5  and  the  view  was  clofed, 
in  the  fafhion  of  Scotch  landfcape,  with  beau- 
tiful mountains. 

Mere  drawing,  without  colouring,  can  at 
beft,  only  exprefe  the  forms  of  objefts ;  and  by 
adding  a  little  light  and  fhade,  endeavour  to 
grace  them  with  fomething  of  an  artificial 
effeB.  How  much  the  face  of  nature  muft 
fuffer  from  fuch  partial  imitation,  is  evident ; 
as  her  colours  and  tints  are  her  principal  glory : 
but  they  are  fo  local,  fo  fugitive,  fo  mixed, 
and  indifcriminate,  that  they  muft  often  be 
taken  on  the  fpot,  or  loft.  The  only  true 
method  of  transferring  the  tints  of  nature,  is, 
with  your  pallet  in  your  hand :  and  every 
painter,  who  wifhes  to  form  himfelf  as  a  co- 
lourift  after  nature,  muft  accuftom  himfelf  to 
copy  her  features,  and  complexion,  as  he  does 
thofe  of  other  beauties,  from  the  life.  And  in 
this  operation,  it  is  his  beft  method,  when  it  is 
in  his  power,  to  watch  the  opportunity  of  the 
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beft  lights  :  for  the  face  of  nature,  like  other 
faces,  has  it's  advantageous  lights. 

The  next  beft  method  of  catching  the  hues 
of  nature,  is  by  tinting  a  drawing  on  the  fpot, 
from  which  the  artift  may  paint  at  his  leifure. 
But  this  is  a  veiy  imperfect  method,  as  the 
hues  of  nature  muft  greatly  evaporate,  and 
lofe  their  fpirit  in  a  fecond  tranflation. 

To  aflift  however  in  this  matter,  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  a  method  which  might  per- 
haps be  of  fome  little  ufe  in  fixing  at  leaft  the 
coarfer  tints  of  nature,  where  time  and  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  better,  are  wanting.  Let 
the  artift  carry  about  with  him  a  book,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  are  exhibited  in  fquares  a  va- 
riety of  different  tints.  As  all  the  tints  of  na- 
ture are  fuppofed  to  be  mixed  from  three  ori- 
ginal colours,  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  his  tints 
may  be  claffed  under  thefe  colours.  With 
thefe  the  artift  may  compare  the  hues  of  na- 
ture; and  each  fquare  being  numbered,  he 
may  fix  a  few  charafteriftic  tints  in  his  draw- 
ing merely  by  a  reference  to  the  numbers.  I 
call  this  however  a  mere  fuccedaneum;  as^ 
there  are  a  thoufand  variegated  tints  in  nature, 
which  it  would  be  impofTible  to  fix  in  this 
way :  and  indeed  as  the  whole  method  is  mere 
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theory ;  and  was  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  ap- 
plied to  praftice,  it  might  be  found,  upon 
trial,  very  inadequate. — —This  digreffion  was 
occafioned  by  a  view  upon  the  Tummel,  to 
which  the  colouring  of  a  fand-bank,  and  it's 
harmonizing  with  the  objefts  in  it's  neigh- 
bourhood, gave  a  beauty,  that  in  a  mere  unco- 
loured  drawing  is  entirely  loft- 


The  banks  of  the  Tummel  are  chiefly  paf- 
toral :  but  where  it  joins  the  Garry,  or  rather 
is  received  into  it,  we  had  an  ample  fpeci- 
men  of  the  fublime.  The  pafs  of  Killicranky 
began  now  to  open,  which  is  the  great  en- 
trance into  ''*e  highlands  in  thefe  parts;  and 
may  be  called  the  Caledonian  Thermopyle; 
tho  indeed  what  are  generally  called  the  high-^ 
lands,  as  I  obferved,  begin  at  Dunkeld.  This 
pafs  forms  a  very  magnificent  fcene.  The 
vallies,  as  we  approach  it,  are  beautiful. 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  have  fixed  their  habi- 
tations among  them,  and  feem  to  have  made 
a  good  choice. 

As  we  enter  the  pafs,  the  mountains,  on 
each  fide,  expand  in  noble,  irregular  wings. 
The  road  takes  the  right,  and  may  be  faid  to 
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traverfe  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  when  com- 
pared with  it's  fummit :  but  when  compa- 
red with  it's  real  bafe^  it  is  raifed  to  a  giddy 
height.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  the  fcene  to 
look  down  upon  the  river  foaming  among 
rocks,  diving  into  woods,  and  forcing  it's  way 
among  the  huge  fragments  that  have  tumbled 
into  it's  channel  from  the  mountain. 

Two  of  the  fcenes  we  met  with  in  thefe 
wild  regions,  were  particularly  pidlurefque. 
In  one  the  floping  corner  of  a  mountain, 
with  the  road  winding  round  it,  forms  the 
foreground  5  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Garry  5  andfome  of  the  grand 
prominences  of  the  pafs  fill  the  diftance. 

The  other  confifts  chiefly  of  a  fecond  dif- 
tance,  in  which  the  river  forms  a  fort  of  pool, 
and  the  mountains  a  very  pleafing  combination 
around  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  nearly  opened  the 
pafs,  which  continues  about  a  mile,  difplaying, 
in  one  part  or  other  of  it's  ample  curve,  every 
fpecies  of  rough  and  pifturefque  fcenery.  In 
general,  however,  as  it's  lofty  fkreens  are 
brought  very  near  the  eye,  they  are  too  large, 
and  refraftory  to  be  moulded  into  compofition. 
Innurperable  parts   of  them  may  with  little 
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trouble  be  hewn  into  good  foregrounds :  but 
they  afford  few  materials  delicate  enough  for 
a  diftance. 

In  a  military  light,  this  entrance  into  the 
highlands  has,  at  all  times,  been  confidered  as 
a  very  formidable  defile.  In  the  laft  rebellion  a 
body  of  Heffians  having  been  detached  intothefe 
parts  of  Scotland,  made  a  full  paufe  at  this 
ftrait,  refufing  to  march  farther.  It  appeared 
to  them  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  habitable  country* 

In  king  William's  time,  it  was  marked 
with  the  deftru6lion  of  a  royal  army.  The 
only  fpirited  attempt,  in  his  reign,  in  favour 
of  the  Jacobite  caufe,  was  made  by  Clavers 
lord  vifcount  Dundee.  This  chief,  who 
was  a  man  of  honour  and  enterprize,  col- 
lefted  a  body  of  forces,  and  fet  up  the 
ftandard  of  the  exiled  prince.  With  great 
zeal  he  importuned  all  the  difaffefted  clans  to 
join  him;  but  amidft  the  waiTneft  profeffions 
he  found  only  luke-warm  affiftance.  Mor* 
tified  by  repeated  difappointments,  and  cha- 
grined at  having  the  whole  burden  of  the  war 
upon  himfelf,  he  was  Ikulking  about  Lockabar 
with  a  few  ftarved,  and  ill-armed  troops, 
hefitating  what  coiu*fe  to  take ;  when  he 
received   advice,    that  general    Mackay,    who 
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was  in  queft  of  him,  at  the  head  of  the  Enghlh 
army,  was  in  full  march  towards  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky.  In  the  midft  of  defpair  a  beam 
of  hope  infpired  him.  He  harangued  his 
men ;  affured  them  of  fuccefs  -,  roufed  them 
to  aftion ;  and  fell  upon  Mackay,  as  he  filed 
out  of  the  ftraits,  with  fo  much  judgment, 
and  well  direfted  fury,  that  in  feven  minutes 
the  Englilli  infantry  was  broken,  and  the 
horfe  in  as  many  more.  —  In  the  article  of 
viftory  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded.  An 
old  highlander  fhewed  us  a  few  trees,  under 
the  fhade  of  which  he  was  led  out  of  the 
battle^  and  where  he  breathed  his  laft  with 
that  intrepidity,  which  is  fo  nobly  defcribed  by 
a  modern  Scotch  poet*,  in  an  interview  be- 
tween death,  and  a  viftorious  hero. 

*'  Nae  cauld  faint-hearted  doublings  teaze  him. 
*<  Death  comes.     Wi'  fearlefs  eye  he,  fees  hini  ♦ 
**  Wi'  bloody  hand  a  welcome  gies  him : 

*'  And  when  he  fa's, 
**  His  lateft  draught  of  breathing  leaves  hiii^ 

"  In  faint  huzzas." 

Dundee  was  the  life  of  a  caufe,  which  in  this 
fhort  blaze  of  fuccefs  expired. 


*  Poems  by  Robert  Burns,  p,  38. 
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From  the  ftraits  of  Killicranky  we  foon 
arrived  within  the  diftri6l  of  the  Blair  of  Athol, 
as  this  part  of  the  country  is  called.  Blair- 
caftle,  which  is  the  capital  of  this  wide  domain, 
makes  but  a  mean  appearance.  It  ftands, 
as  you  approach  it,  under  a  mountain,  with 
a  wood  before  it :  but  the  former  is  ill  fliaped ; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  chiefly  of  fir,  is 
formal. 

Mean  however  as  this  caflle  appears  at  pre- 
fent  in  the  light  of  a  fortrefs,  it  was  once  a 
place  of  high  renown ;  and  has  many  a  hiftory 
annexed  to  it.  As  it  was  the  only  fortrefs  in 
thefe  wild  parts,  it  was  ever  thought  a  place 
of  confequence;  and  had  it's  fhare  in  every 
difturbance  of  the  times.  In  many  fcenes  of 
violence  it  was  engaged,  during  the  feuds  of 
ariftocracy :  but  it  makes  no  figure  in  hiftory, 
before  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century.  In 
the  year  1644  it  ventured  to  check  the  career 
of  that  celebrated  hero  the  marquifs  of  Mon- 
trofe:  but  it  paid  dear  for  it's  temerity.  He 
laid  fiege  to  it ,  and  took  it  by  aflault.  Ten 
years  after,  it  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of 
Cromwell;    and    experienced    the    fame    fate. 

But 
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But  in  the  laft  rebellion  it  had  better  fortune. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  feized  it  with  a  body  of 
feventy  horfe,  and  held  it  for  the  king.  The 
rebels  twice  attacked  it,  but  each  time  withouc 
fuccefs. 

The  late  duke  of  Athol  feeing  his  family 
feat  thus  fubjefted  to  fo  many  infults  on  ac- 
count of  it's  ftrength,  took  a  refolution  to 
difmantle  it,  that  it  might  never  again  be  an 
objeft  of  military  concern.  He  did  not  per- 
haps fufficiently  confider,  that  if  any  future 
trouble  fliould  arifc,  it  is  full  as  likely  in  its 
prefent  fi:ate  of  weaknefs  to  become  a  prey^ 
as  in  it's  ancient  ftate  of  prowefs  to  have  been 
made  a  fortrefs.  Be  it  as  it  will,  the  piftu- 
refque  eye  regrets  the  lofs  of  it's  towers,  and 
battlements ;  and  is  hurt  at  feeing  a  noble 
caftle  transformed  into  an  ordinary  houfe. 

But  tho  Blair-caftle  appeared,  on  our  ap- 
proach, to  ftand  under  a  mountain,  it  changed 
it's  fituation,  as  we  arrived  on  the  fpot.  The 
mountains  take  a  circular  form  around  it ; 
and  it  Hands  feated  on  a  plain,  as  the  word 
Blai?%  in  the  Erfe  language,  implies.  We 
found  alfo,  that  notwithftanding  it's  outward 
appearance,  the  apartments  are  noble,  and 
furnifhed  in  grand  tafte. 

The 
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The  fcenery  about  the  houfe  is  inferior  to 
that  at  Dunkeld  ;  and  yet  it  is  fuitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  great  houfe,  and  capable  of 
much  improvement.  The  plain,  on  which 
the  houfe  ftands,  fpreads  about  a  mile  in  front ; 
and  might  be  beautifully  diverfified  with 
lawns  and  wood.  At  prefent  it  is  much 
injured  by  viftas,  and  a  kitchen-garden, 
which  tho  extraordinary  in  it's  way,  is  ftill 
a  nuifance. 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  runs  the  Tilt,  a 
rapid  and  rocky  ftream  :  but  it  is  of  no  fervice 
in  the  view ;  for  it  flows  within  fuch  lofty 
banks,  that  it  is  invifible,  till  you  arrive  on 
the  fpot.  There  the  duke  has  condufVed 
walks  ',  but  I  cannot  fay  much  in  praife  either 
of  the  artifice  with  which  they  are  conducted, 
or  of  their  fimplicity.  In  the  courfe  of  them 
you  fee  the  cafcades  of  two  or  three  ftreams, 
which  fall  down  the  bank  into  the  Tilt,  and 
are  admired  more  than  they  deferve.  The 
bank  is  of  lofty  and  broken  rock ;  and  the 
ftreams  are  by  no  means  inconfiderable ,  yet  the 
very  circumiflance  of  their  falling  info  the  river 
is  a  great  differ  vice  to  them  as  capital  ob- 
jefts.  It  makes  them  appear  fmaller  by  bring- 
ing   them     into     comparifon    with    what    is 

larger. 
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larger.  It  exhibits  them  alfo  in  an  awkward 
fituation  :  for  as  they  fall  down  the  fide  of  an 
extended  bank,  they  do  not  fill  the  eye  like 
a  river,  pouring  down  between  rocks,  and 
feen  as  a  fimple  objeft  in  one  grand  point  of 
view.  One  of  them  is  called  the  York- 
cafcade,  in  compliment  to  the  late  archbifhop 
Drummond  -,  and  is  admired  for  it's  broken 
ftages.  For  myfelf,  I  am  more  pleafed  with 
a  fimple  conftruftion.  That  at  Dunkeld 
indeed  is  infinitely  broken ;  but  it  is  ftill  one 
noble  gufh :  whereas  this  is  frittered,  and 
divided  into  feveral  diftinft  parts,  each  of 
which  makes  a  little  feparate  whole. 

Having  viewed  the  difpofition  of  the  ground 
in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  we  viewed  it  next 
on  the  other  fide,  where  it  is  much  more 
beautiful.  The  mountains  here  approach 
nearer  the  houfe;  and  between  two  of  them 
runs  a  valley  about  a  mile  in  length  3  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  fides  and 
bottom  of  this  valley  are  wholly  filled  with 
wood,  through  which  winds  a  rocky  and 
founding  ftream.  This  beautiful  piece  of  na- 
tural fcenery  is  improved  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A  pleafing  walk  about  two  miles  in  length 
is    conducted    round   it;    and    is    in    all    it's 

parts 
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parts    eafy,    and    natural ;    except    that,    here 
and   there,    a  femi-circular   parapet   is  fet   off 
from   the  walk,    to   fhew   fome   parts   of  the 
river  and  rocks   at  the  bottom,     They  might 
have   been   fhewn   better   by   the  fimple,   and 
natural   curve   of  the   walk.     Thefe  prepara- 
tory   ftations     always    injure    the    efFeft,    by 
exciting    beforehand    the    expeftation    of    it. 
The  charm  of  novelty  is  fo  far  loft. 

Between  this  fcenery  and  the  houfe  are  a 
few  acres,  which  are  laid  out  with  more  em- 
bellifhment;  but  lefs  tafte.  What  we  chiefly 
admired  here,  were  forne  firs  of  the  fpruce 
kind,  which  we  thought  the  moft  pifturelque, 
we  had  ever  feen.     They  were  indeed 


a  ftately  progeny  of  pines ; 


With  all  their  floating  foliage  richly  robed, 

If  Dunkeld  appeared  more  the  retired  feat 
of  pleafure ;  Blair-caftle,  efpecially  in  it's  an- 
cient form,  was  more  the  refidence  of  the 
highland  chieftain.  Here  he  was  always  found 
in  the  article  of  danger.  Here  his  clan  muf- 
tered  around  him ;  and  here  he  fed  them,  and 
kept  their  courage  alive,  from  his  extenfive 
paftures  and  vaft   ranges  of   foreft. 

Thefe    waftes    we    wifhed    much  to   vifit ; ' 
and  fliould   have  found   great   amufement    in 

traverfipg 
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traverfing  their  extenfive  boundaries,  and  ex- 
amining their  various  inhabitants  —  in  fpring- 
ing  the  ptarmigan,  and  other  heath  birds,  that 
frequent  them ;  in  hearing  their  various  cries 
and  notes  -,  and  in  feeing  thofe  herds  of  wild 
ftags,  which  are  never  feen  in  cultivated  cha- 
fes ;  and  among  them  the  nimble  roe-buck, 
bounding  in  it's  native  clime:  but  fo  wide 
are  thefe  domains,  that  we  were  informed  we 
might  have  travelled  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
before  we  could  have  gratified  our  curiofity. 


(     HS    ) 


SECT.     XVL 


T^ROM  Blair  to  Taymouth,  which  we 
propofed  next  to  vifit,  we  found  two 
roads ;  one  to  the  north  by  Donacardoc,  and 
the  other  to  the  fouth  by  repaffing  the  ftraits  of 
Killicranky.  The  latter  is  the  better  road, 
but  we  chofe  the  former,  as  leading  through 
a  new  country. 


The  firft  objeft,  that  called  our  attention, 
after  we  left  Blair,  were  the  falls  of  the  river 
Freer.  About  two  miles  beyond  Blair,  we 
were  direfted  to  leave  the  road  on  our  right, 
and  to  purfue  the  courfe  of  that  river,  which, 
as  it  comes  tumbling  down  a  lofty  hill,  would 
Ihew  us  feveral  fine  cafcades.  They  were 
fcarce  worth  fo  long  and  perpendicular  a  walk. 
One  of  them  indeed  is  a  grand  fall ;  but  it 
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is  fo  naked  in  it's  accompaniments,  and  feen 
from  fo  bad  a  pbint,  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  of  little  value. 


,  In  our  way  to  Donacardoc,  and  beyond  it, 
the  country  in  general,  is  wild  and  moun- 
tainous :  but  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  ex- 
tenfive ;  and  as  we  pafTed  along  their  fweeping 
fides,  many  of  the  fcenes  were  very  noble. 
The  mountains  retiring  in  different  diftances 
from  the  eye,  marfhalled  themfelves  in  the 
moft  beautiful  forms,  and  expanded  their  vaft 
concave  bofoms  to  receive  the  moft  enchanting 
lights.  The  pifilurefque  ^  traveller  indeed,  if 
he  find  the  lights  as  we  found  them,  will 
be  fufficiently  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  tra- 
verfmg  this  rough  country.  The  fcenes  on 
the  right,  are  thofe,  which  will  chiefly  engage 
his  attention. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  difclofmg  what 
appears  to  me  a  truth;  tho  fo  bold  a  one, 
that  it  ought  only  perhaps  to  be  opened  to 
the  initiated.  In  the  exhibition  of  diftant 
mountains  on  paper,  or  canvas,  unlefs  you 
make  them  exceed  their  real  or  proportional 
fize,  they  have  no  effeft.  .  It.  is  inconceiv- 
able 
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able  bow  obje6ts  leffen  by  diftance.  Examine 
any  diftance,  clofed  by  mountains,  in  a  ca- 
mera, and  you  will  eafily  fee  what  a  poor, 
diminutive  appearance  the  mountains  make. 
By  the  power  of  perfpe6live  they  are  lefTened 
to  nothing.  Should  you  reprefent  them  in 
your  landfcape  in  fo  diminutive  a  form,  all 
dignity,  and  grandeur  of  idea  would  be  loft. 
The  cafe  is,  a  fcrap  of  canvas  compared  with 
the  vaftnefs  of  nature's  fcale,  fnijleads  the 
eye  -,  and  if  the  exaB  proportion  of  the  moun- 
tain be  obferved,  it  is  fo  trifling,  that  we 
cannot  eafily  perfuade  ourfelves,  it  is  the  repre- 
fent at  he  of  fo  vaft,  and  enormous  a  mafs. 

If  indeed  the  mountain  always,  and  In- 
variably appeared  under  one  hue^  the  eye  might 
in  fome  degree  learn  to  infer  the  diftance,  and 
of  courfe  the  bulk,  from  the  colour.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe.  The  colour  of  mountains  is 
as  various,  as  the  colour  of  the  fky.  Light 
etherial  blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  air, 
is  the  hue  thrown  upon  the  moft  removed 
objefts.  But  the  blue  mountain  can  only  be 
reprefented  under  the  bright  and  colourlefs 
fky.  You  would  often  wifh  to  adorn  your 
landfcape  with  other  appearances  of  nature; 
in  which  the  diftant  movmtain  aflumes  other 

L  2  hues. 
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hues.  It  IS  brown,  or  it  is  purple,  or  it 
is  grey:  and  all  thefe  in  a  variety  of  degrees* 
So  that  Colour  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  o£ 
bulk.  —  Befides,  you  often  wifh  to  introduce 
your  mountain  nearer  than  the  diftance,  at 
which  it  affumes  aerial  blue.  And  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  it's  furface  is  fubjeft  to  a 
ftill  greater  variety  of  tints;  and  it's  bulk, 
is  confequently  with  more  difficulty  afcertained 
from  it's  colour. 

Even  i?i  nature  the  eye  is  apt  to  make  fre- 
quent miftakes;  and  often  misjudges  with 
regard  both  to  bulk,  and  diftance;  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  able  to  form  comparifons  from 
the  various  objects  that  appear  in  the  extent 
of  landfcape  around,  which  may  affift  the 
judgment.  But  in  painting,  the  eye  has  not 
this  affiftance.  It  has  only  the  objefts  of  a 
very  circumfcribed  fpot  to  compare  by,  and 
cannot  therefore  deduce  the  real  fize  of  the 
mountain,  for  want  of  objefts  of  comparifon. 
We  muft  therefore  enlarge  the  fcale  a  little 
beyond  nature  to  make  nature  look  like  her- 
felf.  If  indeed  the  pifture  and  nature  ftiould 
be  brought  together,  the  deception  will  be 
apparent :  otherwife  the  deception  appears  the 
reality,  ■ 

The 
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The  celebrated  boat  of  Raphael,  in  the 
cartoon  of  the  draught  of  fifhes,  is  a  fiftion 
fomewhat  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  boat 
is  reprefented  much  lefs  than  the  truth,  left 
the  real  truth  fhould  offend,  An  objeft  of 
the  full  (ize  of  a  boat  fo  near  the  eye,  would 
have  ingroffed  too  much  of  the  fpeftator's 
attention ;  and  the  painter  hoped  the  beauty 
of  his  figures  would  engage  the  eye  fo  much 
as  to  pafs  over  the  inaccuracy,  '^1f  indeed  the 
abfurdity  could  have  been  removed  with  a  lit- 
tle contrivance^  it  would  certainly  have  been 
better.  As  fo  great  a  mafter  however  found 
reafon  to  make  his  obje6l  too  little;  another 
artift,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  may  make  his 
objeft  too  large. 

The  ancient  columnal  fculptures  at  Rome 
were  accompanied,  I  have  heard,  with  a  degree 
of  this  artificial  deception.  As  the  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  would  be  feen  from  the 
bottom  diminifhed  out  of  all  proportion,  if 
they  had  been  of  the  natural  fize,  the  fculp- 
tor  very  properly  made  them  larger  than  the 
Hfe;  fo  that  the  eye  feeing  them  from  the 
bottom^  conceived  them  to  be  of  the  proper 
fize, 

L  ^  As 
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As  we  left  the  wild  country  about  Dona- 
cardoc,  we  met  our  old  acquaintance  the 
river  Garry:  and  were  furprized  to  fee  it, 
tho  fo  much  nearer  it's  fource,  in  better  plight 
than  it  appeared  at  Killicranky.  Here  it  oc- 
cupies a  broad  channel ;  and  makes  an  ample 
fweep:  but  there,  tho  it  had  received  many 
confiderable  acceffions,  it  made  no  figure. 
The  cafe  was,  it  was  there  contra6led,  and 
limited  within  narrow  banks,  except  in  that 
part,  where  it  fpreads  into  a  pool:  fo  that 
altho  it  contained  more  water,  it  made  a  lefs 
appearance. 


From  the  banks  of  the  Garry  we  found 
more  coarfe  country :  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
tinuance. The  fteep  fides  of  Glen-lion  received 
us,  and  afforded  us  feveral  views,  which  were 
magnificent  in  their  kind,  into  the  deep  receffes 
of  the  dell  3  where  the  river  is  fometimes 
feen,  but  oftener  only  heard;  and  where  it's 
fequeftered  haunts  are  feldom  interrupted  by 
human  curiofity.  The  eye  is  often  carried 
many    fathoms    below,    into    thefe   depths  of 

folitudej 
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folitude ;  and  is  as  often  arrefted  in  mid- way  by 
the  fpreading  tops  of  trees,  from  whence  getting 
pafTage  perhaps  again  through  fome  opening 
among  them,  it  is  baffled  a  fecond  time,  by  the 
darknefs  of  the  recefs.  The  fplendid  tints  of 
(an'ihmtjleephig,  as  Shakefpear  phrafes  it,  upon 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  deep  fhadows  be- 
neath them,  afforded  the  ftrongeft  contraft,  and 
were  blended  with  the  moft  perfeft  harmony  y 
an  efFeft,  which  nature  is  wonderful  in  pro- 
ducing; but  which  art,  without  great  atten- 
tion, will  fail  in  atchieving.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  carry  off  juftly  a  light  or  fliade,  and 
blend  it  gradually  with  it's  oppofite>  than 
to  manage  with  juft:  expreffion  the  extremes 
of  either  when  brought  into  conta6t.  Amu- 
fing  as  thefe  views  were,  they  would  have 
been  more  fo,  if  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
on  which  we  travelled,  had  been  better 
guarded.  Our  attention,  in  fome  degree,  was 
engaged  by  our  danger. 

Along  the  fide  of  Glen-lion  we  miffed  our 
road;  and  inftead  of  taking  the  direft  way 
to  Taymouth,  we  went  fix  miles  round  by 
general  Wade's  bridge.  This  we  had  rea^ 
fon  to  efteem  good  fortune.  What  we 
miffed   we  knew   not :    but    the    country  we 

^  4  gaintd, 
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gained,  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  It  is  of 
that  fpecies,  which  may  be  technically  termed 
a  plam-valley ,  Before  us  ftretched  a  cham- 
paign of  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  and 
near  two  in  breadth.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  ran  a  winding  road.  On  the  right,  it 
was  fkreened  by  a  mountain  wooded  with 
clumps,  and  varied  with  objects,  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  as  throws  that  equivocal  veil  over 
them,  in  which  the  eye  fo  much  delights. 
The  conclufion  only  of  this  mountain  could 
be  introduced  in  a  pifture:  but  the  whole 
was  beautiful  in  nature.  The  oppofite  Ikreen 
of  the  vale  was  ftill  bolder,  more  rocky, 
and  equally  pifturefque.  The  middle  was 
occupied  by  a  fine  diftance  of  retiring  moun- 
tains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  mountain 
ran  the  Tay ;  but  it  kept  out  of  fight,  till 
we  had  palled  the  bridge.  It  then  took  the 
lead  among  the  objefts,  that  entertained  us  j 
and  prefented  us  with  two  or  three  beautiful 
reaches  %  in  one  of  which  efpecially,  the 
mountains,  water,  and  wood  combined  with 
peculiar  beauty  in  pifturefque  compofition. 


Soon 


^ 
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Soon  after,  we  came  to  Kenmore,  which 
is  a  neat  little  town,  built  by  lord  Breadal- 
bin,  at  the  foot  of  Loch-tay.  Nothing  can 
ftand  more  fweetly  :  the  lake  is  fpread  on  one 
fide  of  it ;  and  on  the  other,  are  lord  Breadal- 
bin  s  improvements. 

The  view  of  the  lake  from  the  rifing 
grounds  near  the  church,  is  capital.  On  the 
right,  a  lofty  mountain  falls  into  the  water, 
and  forms  a  grand  promontory.  It's  lines 
at  the  bafe  are  finely  broken  by  a  wooded 
ifland.  Another  promontory  projefls  from  the 
oppofite  fhore,  and  both  together  form  the 
water  into  a  fpacious  bay.  Between  the  two 
promontories  the  diftant  mountains  recede  in 
perfpe6live ;  and  the  lake  goes  off  in  the  form 
of  another  bay.  We  feldom  meet  with  a 
grander  piece  of  lake-fcenery. 

Having  taken  this  firft  view  of  the  lake, 
we  embarked  upon  it ;  expefting,  that  as  it's 
reaches  opened,  our  entertainment  would  in- 
creafe.  But  having  continued  our  voyage  near 
a  league,  we  found  no  part  equal  to  what  we 
had  firft  feen. 


One 
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One    inducement    to   this    voyage,    was    a 
cafcade    on    the    banks    of   the    lake,    which 
had   been   reprefented    to  us    as   an    uncom- 
mon piece  of  fcenery.      A   pompous    preface 
fo  often  produces  difappointment,  that  expeft- 
ing  a  difappointment  here,  we  were  agreeably  • 
furprized.     We  found  a  very  beautiful  fcene. 
It  is  not  indeed  of  fo   fublime  a  kind,   as  that 
of  the  Hermitage  at  Dunkeld.     It  is  of  a  ta- 
mer nature,  gliding  dov^n  an  excavated  rock ; 
bvit  meeting  with  interruption  enough  to  give  It 
variety.  It's  accompaniments  are  very  beautiful. 
The  rock  it  falls  from,  is  lofty,  and  well  broken  • 
and  it  graces  the  center  of  a  little  woody  the- 
atre;   which  nature    feems    to    have  made  on 
purpofe  for  it,  and  where  it  is  fliewn  to  much 
advantage.     Lord  Breadalbin,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, introduces  the  ftranger  to  it  through  a  fort 
of  fubterranean  pafTage,  the  neceflity  of  which 
did  not  appear.       It  is   an  exhibition,  which 
wants  no  aid  to  give  it  confequence. 

In  our  return  we  had  a  view  of  the  church 
and  bridge  of  Kenmore,  and  of  the  mountains,  - 
and  ifland,   in  it's   neighbourhood :  but   from 
fo  low  a  point,  they  loft  much  of  their  digni- 
ty.     We  landed  alfo   upon    the    ifland;    but^ 
found  little  to  amufe  us. 

And 
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And  yet  this  ifland,  fmall  and  contemptible 
as  it  appears,  has  more  than  one  hiftory  an- 
nexed  to    it.      Here  ftood  formerly  a  fmall, 
but  elegant  priory  dedicated  by  Alexander  the 
firft  of  Scotland,  to  the  memory  of  his  belov- 
ed queen,    who  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  the  firft  of  England.     iVt  his  death  it 
was  more  liberally  endowed ;  and  he  entrufted 
the  r^pofe    of  his    own  foul,    as  well   as  his 
queen's,     to    the    prayers    of    pious    monks, 
whom  he  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe,  in  this 
religious  retirement.     Often  in  the  calm  ftill 
hour  of  evening,  or  before  the  fun   had  rifen 
upon  the  mountains,  the  boatman  plying  his 
courfe,   would  reft   on  his  oars,    to  liften  to 
the  chanted  hymn,    or  early  matins,    as  they 
came  floating  in  the  breeze  along  the  furface 
of  the  lake. 

In  after  times  this  ifland  wore  another  face. 
When  the  bravery  of  Montrofe  carried  every 
thing  before  him  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe, 
which  was  nearly  in  it's  wane  in  England ; 
a  numerous  body  of  Campbell's,  againft  whom 
the  rigour  of  Montrofe  was  chiefly  dire6led, 
took  poflefl^on  of  this  ifland,  where  they  forti- 
fied themfelves  among  the  ruins.  Montrofe 
took^  and  garrifoned  it)    and  it  continued  in 

the 
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the  hands  of  the  loyalifts  till  1654,  when 
general  Monk  retook  it.  It  would  now  how- 
ever be  difficult  to  trace  the  leaft  veftige  in  it 
either  of  religion,  or  war, 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XVII. 


T  TAVING  finilhed   our    voyage^    we    took 
a   walk    to    Taymouth,     lord    Breadal- 
bin's  feat,  where  we  met  with  little  to  engage 
our  curiofity.     The  houfe  ftands   on  a  lawn, 
between  two   mountains,    which  open  to  the 
lake ;  tho  the  architeft  has  contrived  to  fkreen 
it  intirely  from  the  view  of  the  water.     The 
lawn    is    about  a  mile  in  breadth,    diverfified 
with  a  great  variety  of  ground.      Under  the 
fouthern  mountain,    a    quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
hind  the  houfe,    runs    the    Tay ;   which,  tho 
not  fo  grand  a  river,  as  we  found  it  at  Dun- 
keld,    is  however  a  noble,   and  rapid  ftream. 
The  banks   of  the  river,    the  lawn,   and    the 
mountains  around,  are  all  well  cloathed  with 
wood;    and    the    whole    fcene    is    capable   of 
great    improvement:    but   when  we  faw  it*, 


♦  In  the  year  1776. 
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nothing  like  tafte  had  been  exercifed  upon  it. 
The  houfe  had  formerly  been  a  turreted  caftle, 
but  has  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings,  into  a  large,  convenient,  tho  unpleafing 
manfion.  The  grounds  around  it  were  laid  out 
with  little  beailty  ^  and  the  walks  were  formal, 
and  ill  coi^itrived  ^  pacing  under  the  paling  of 
the  park,  inftead  of  winding  around,  and 
taking  fuch  circuits  as  might  fhew  the  lake, 
and  mountains  to  moft  advantage.  There  was 
a  grand  walk  alfo  beyond  the  Tay ;  which  had 
coft  more  than  it  deferved.  Indeed  the  walks 
on  neither  fide  of  the  river  feemed  intended 
to  fhew  the  fcenery;  but  rather  as  avenues 
to  a  few  tawdry,  inelegant  buildings,  which 
terminated  them.  Nothing  could  fhew  a 
more  thorough  inattention  to  every  idea  of 
beauty  and  tafte,  than  the  whole  contrivance 
of  the  place. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  abounds 
more  with  grand  fituations,  efpecially  in  the 
highland  parts  of  it,  than  Scotland :  and  per- 
haps none  of  the  Scotch  nobility  have  a  greater 
variety  of  noble  fituations,  than  the  earls  of 
Breadalbin.  Whether  they  wiflicd  for  ele- 
vated, or  fheltered  fituations  —  for  views  of 
wood,  of  water,  or  of  mountams  '— •  they  had 

choice 
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choice  of  every  kind.  When  therefore,  we 
fee  a  fituation  fo  unhappily  chofen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fuch  a  fcene  as  Loch-Tay  5 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  required  fome  inge- 
nuity, and  contrivance  to  fix  it.  The  fitu- 
ation indeed  in  itfelf  would  not  be  fo  bad, 
if  we  did  not  fee  every  where  around  it, 
fituations  that  are  fo  much  better. 

Of  all  the  views  which  a  great  houfe  fhould 
wifh  to  command,  I  think  a  noble  difiance  is 
the  moft  defirable.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Horace.     He  commends  the  houfe, 


longos  quae  profpicit  agros. 


And  I  think  he  is  right.  Dijlant  views,  if 
there  is  a  good  foreground,  are  generally  the 
moft  pleafing ;  as  they  contain  the  greateft 
variety,  both  in  themfelves,  and  in  their 
accidental  variations.  But  if  you  have  before 
your  windows,  a  beautiful  lake  retiring  among 
mountains  into  remote  diftance,  as  lord  Bread- 
albin  might  have  had,  adorned  with  woody 
banks,  and  tufted  iflands ;  while  his  houfe 
might  have  been  fkreened  from  the  rough 
quarters  of  the  Iky ;  it  is  all  one  would  wifh 
for  in  a  fituation. 


As 
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As  we  left  lord  Breadalbin's,  we  had,  from 
the  road  near  Maxwell's  temple,  a  very  pic- 
turefque  view  of  the  lake  and  it's  environs. 
The  water  bears  only  a  fmall  proportion  5 
but  the  promontories  fweeping  into  it,  the 
iflands  detached  from  the  main,  and  a  diftant 
view  of  the  grand  mountain  of  Benavoir,^  which 
occupies  the  head  of  the  lake,  unite  in  forming 
a  very  noble  landfcape. 

In  this  country  originated  the  maffacre  of 
Glencoe.  The  fa6l  is  noted :  but  a  detail 
of  circumftances  does  not  often  find  it's  way 
into  hiftory  *.  They  who  havene\^er  met  with 
this  detail,  will  be  fhocked  to  find  at  the  end 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  an  aftion  marked 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  horrid  cruelty  and 
treachery,  as  are  rarely  found  in  the  annals  of  a 
Roman,  or  an  Eaftern  defpot. 

After  the  adl  of  fettleme?it  had  pafTed  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  favour 
of  king  William ;  and  the  government  ex- 
pefted  fubmiflion  from  all  it's  fubjefts,  a 
number   of   the    highland-clans     bowed    with 


*  I  believe  Dr.  SmoUet  is  the  only  hifloriaU)   who  enters  into 
the  detail  of  this  (hocking  affair. 

great 
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great  reluftance  to  the  new  yoke.  Many 
inefFeftual  efforts  having  been  made  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  mind,  the  ratio  ultima  regum 
was  at  length  refolved  on ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  ilTued,  which  threatened  them  with 
military  execution,  if  they  did  not  take  the 
oaths  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692. 
This  meafure  carried  ftrong  conviftion  into 
the  Highlands,  and  made  feveral  converts  to 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Many  how- 
ever could  ill  brook  the  idea  of  what,  they 
efteemed  fo  arbitrary  a  proceeding ;  and  among 
thefe,  the  loudeft  was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe. 
This  haughty  chief,  in  oppofition  to  all  the 
perfuafions  of  his  friends,  would  exclaim  with 
eager  affeverations,  that  he  would  fuffer  any 
extremity  rather  than  fubmit.  "  When  I  take 
arms  againft  them,  he  would  cry,  let  them 
fend  their  military  executioners :  but  while 
my  opinions  keep  at  home,  they  injure  no 
man."  Notwithftanding  however  this  lofty 
language,  as  the  day  of  grace  began  to  expire, 
his  fears  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
dependents,  got  the  better  of  his  indignation  j 
and  he  made  his  fubmiffion  at  Inveraiy  be- 
fore the  fherifF  of  the  county  >  tho,  through 
VOL.  I.  M  an 
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an  unavoidable  accident,    three   or  four  days 
after  the  allotted  period. 

This  chief  it  feems,  in  the  violence  of  the 
times,  a  little  before  the  revolution,  had  plun- 
dered the   lands    of  the    earl    of  Breadalbin. 
For    this,    and  fome  other  a6ls  of  animofity, 
that  nobleman,    it    is    thought,    had   devoted 
him  to  deftruftion;    and    is    accufed  of  per- 
fuading  king  William   to    put    him,    and  all 
his  clan  under  military  execution,  as  a  terror 
to  other  difafFefted  parts   of  the  Highlands. 
No    inquiry    therefore    v^as     made,    whether 
Macdonald  had  fubmitted,  or  would  fubmit^ 
but  a  warrant  for  putting  to  death  near  two 
hundred  innocent  people,  was  difpatched  with 
as  little  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  an  order 
to  apprehend  a  fmuggler.     This  horrid  war- 
rant having  pafled  through  all  the  ufual  forms, 
was    brought   to  the    king,   who  figned  it,  it 
is  faid,    without  fcruple;    tho  it  is  probable, 
Macdonald's   fiihmijjion     had    been    concealed 
ft'om  him.      Bifliop    Burnet   indeed  *    endea- 
vours to  make  the  -Js^g   intirely  ignorant  of 
the  whole  affair.      He   was    rather    dilatory, 
the  bifliop  fays,   in  bufinefs  ^  and  ufed  to  put 


*  See  his  hiftory  of  his  own  times. 
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off  figning  papers,  till  they  began  to  multi- 
ply; when  he  would  fign  them  in  a  lump 
with  too  little  examination.  In  this  preci- 
pitate manner,  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  the 
king  figned  the  fatal  warrant  againft  the  in- 
habitants of  Glencoe. 

From  the  king  it  was  dire6led  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ft  ate  in  Scotland ;  who  fent  it, 
in  the  courfe  of  bufmefs,  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  Argyle's  regiment,  then  in  garrifon 
at  Fort  William. 

Early  in  February,  169 1,  a  detachment 
from  that  corps  took  poffeffion  of  the  valley 
of  Glencoe;  and  when  Macdonald  inquired 
into  their  intention,  he  was  told  it  was  friend- 
ly ;  and  had  in  view  only  to  levy  the  arrears 
of  fome  ill-paid  taxes.  Upon  this  Macdo- 
nald and  his  dependents,  laid  afide  all  appre- 
henfions  (as  indeed  having  fubmitted  to  go- 
vernment, they  had  no  grounds  to  harbour 
any)  and  entertained  the  tj'oops  hofpitably, 
during  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fixteenth  day,  young 
Macdonald  obferved  the  guards  were  doubled ; 
and  thought  he  faw  fomething  among  the 
troops,  which  he  did  not  well  underftand. 
He  brought  his  fufpicions  to  his  father:  but 
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the  old  man  endeavoured  with  jocularity  to 
difperfe  them.  The  youth  however  at  the 
clofe  of  day,  drew  his  brother  afide,  and 
carried  him  out  privately  among  the  foldiers, 
to  make  obfervations.  Approaching  a  guard 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  overheard 
a  centinel  tell  his  fellow,  that  "  It  was  a 
"  brutal  work,  but  their  officers  muft  anfwer 
"  for  it."  Upon  this  the  two  young  men 
in  terror  made  inftantly  to  their  father's  houfe : 

—  but  the  bloody  deed  was  begun.  As  they 
approached,  they  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms 

—  they  heard  the  fhrieks  of  defpair  5  and  faw 
the  houfe  furrounded  by  armed  men.  Old 
Macdonald  was  fhot  through  the  head,  as 
he  flept  by  his  wife :  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  Highland  gentleman,  who  was  then  upon 
a  vifit  to  him;  tho  he  had  the  king's  pro- 
teftion  in  his  pocket.  The  houfes  of  the 
tenants,  and  dependents  of  the  family,  were 
furrounded  alfo,  and  every  man  butchered, 
who  was  found.  A  pillage  enfued;  and  all 
the  wanton  cruelty  was  praftifed,  which  is 
cuftomary  at  the  facking  of  a  town. 

The  women  and  children  indeed  were  fpared : 
but  fuch  of  them,  as  had  neither  died  of 
the  fright,  nor   had   been  butchered  by   mif- 

take, 
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take,  were  turned  out  naked,  at  the  dead  of 
night  —  a  keen,  freezing  night  —  with  all  their 
calamities  about  them,  into  a  wafte  covered 
with  fnow. 

When  the  morning  rofe,  the  horrid  deed 
appeared  in  all  it's  guilt.  Thirty-eight 
llaughtered  bodies  were  drawn  out  ^  and  the 
women,  who  had  never  attempted  to  fly, 
were  in  general  found  either  flarved  to  death ; 
or  expiring  with  their  children  under  hedges. 
It  was  thought,  that  about  a  hundred  of  thofe 
deftined  to  flaughter,  had  efcaped  through 
the  intelligence  given  them  by  their  friends 
among  the  troops.  .       . 

.  This  horrid  affair  was  never  fufficiently 
examined.  King  William  endeavoured  to 
repel  the  odium  from  himfelf,  by  throyying 
it  upon  the  Scotch  fecretary :  who  had 
exceeded,  he  faid,  his  orders.  But  various 
circumftances,  and  efpecially  the  lenity  fhewn 
to  all  concerned  in  this  bufmefs,  rendered 
fuch  an  apology  very  defeftive.  ^'  The  king 
"  fent  orders,  fays  Burnet,  to  inquire  into 
"  the  matter;  but  when  the  letters  writ 
upon  this  bufinefs,  were  all  examined, 
which  I  myfelf  read,  it  appeared,  that  fo 
many  were    invqlved    in    the    matter,    that 
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the  king  s  gentlenefs  prevailed  on  him  to 
"  a  fault;  and  he  contented  himfelf  with 
difinifling  only  the  mafter  of  Stair  from 
his  fervice.  Indeed  the  not  punifhing 
this  with  due  rigour,  was  the  greateft 
blot  in  this  whole  reign." 
We  did  not  fee  the  valley  of  Glencoe  j  as  it 
would  have  carried  us  too  far  out  of  our  road : 
but  it  is  defcribed  as  one  of  the  moft  inte- 
refting  fcenes  in  the  whole  country ;  hung 
with  rock,  and  wood;  and  abounding  with 
beauties  of  the  moft  romantic  kind.  This 
valley  is  famous  alfo  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  Ofcian.  In  it's  wild  fcenes  that  bard  is 
faid  to  have  caught  his  firft  poetic  raptures. 
Near  it  lies  the  country  of  Morven;  which 
Fingal  hath  turned  into  claflic  ground  by  his 
huntings,  and  his  wars. 


SEC  T. 
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SECT.     XVIII. 

Tj^ROM  Kenmore  we  propofed  great  plea- 
^  fure  in  our  ride  to  Killin,  which  was 
our  next  ftage.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  long;  and 
as  the  road  kept  almoft  entirely  by  the  water 
fide,  we  expefted  many  beautiful  fcenes.  But 
we  were  difappointed.  We  had  feen  the  lake 
in  it's  greateft  glory  from  Kenmore.  It  never 
fpreads  into  any  confiderable  expanfe  of  water ; 
but  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a  river  of 
unequal  dimenfions.  Where  it  is  v/ideft,  it 
feldom  exceeds  a  mile :  but  in  general  it  is 
much  narrower.  Nor  are  it's  boundaries  plea- 
fmg.  They  exhibit  no  bold  fhores,  broken 
promontories,  nor  other  forms  of  beauty ,  but 
are  rather  tame  hills,  than  pifturefque  moun- 
tains. Nor  are  they  furnifhed  with  wood^ 
or  other  pleafing  appendages.  —  Upon  the 
whole    however,    a^    the    evening   v/as    cold, 
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four,  and  unpleafant,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
tinged  the  landfcape  with  fimilar  ideas.  The 
efFeft  is  common.  A  clear  evening  might 
have  difpelled  thefe  gloomy  vifions,  w^hich 
we  attributed  to  the  landfcape;  and  might 
have  opened  new  beauties.  I  have  heard 
indeed  judicious  travellers,  who  have  feen  it 
under  a  more  favourable  afpeft,  fpeak  of 
-many  grand  views  from  advantageous  ftands 
along  the  fhores  of  the  lake.  Of  this  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt ;  and  am  only  unhappy  in 
not  being  able  to  add  my  own  teftimony  to 
what  I  have  heard. 

As  we  approached  Killin,  the  country 
began  to  amend,  and  pleafed  us  in  fpite  of 
the  untoward  medium  of  a  drizzling  rain, 
through  which  we  viewed  it.  Many  of  the 
hills  were  cloathed  with  wood ;  and  fome  of 
them  finely  difpofed,  fkreening  little  irriguous 
vallies,  which  played  among  them.  But  as 
the  evening  grew  worfe,  and  fet  in  wet,  we 
could  not  examine  the  landfcape  as  it  deferved. 
In  general,  however,  the  two  ends  of  Loch- 
Tay  are  certainly  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
of  it. 

The  town  of  Killin  is  celebrated  for  being 
the  receptacle  of    the  bones  of  Fingal.     We 

were 
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were  fliewn  the  place,  where  tradition  fays, 
they  were  buried :  but  the  traveller  muft  view 
his  tomb  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Not  the 
leaft  monumental  fragment  remains. 

At  Killin  we  heard  the  little  hiftory  of  a 
Highland  migration.  Several  expeditions  of 
this  kind  to  America,  from  different  parts  of 
Scotland  (which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs)  began  to  make  a  noife 
in  the  country;  and  a  difcontented  fpirit  got 
abroad,  even  in  thofe  parts,  where  no  oppref- 
fion  could  be  complained  of;  particularly  in 
the  domains  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbin  ;  the 
happinefs  of  whofe  tenants  feems  to  have  been 
among  the  principal  fources  of  the  happinefs 
of  their  lord.  The  word  was  given,  as  it  was 
phrafed,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1775  y 
and  a  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Killin,  on 
the  firft  of  the  enfuing  May.  Here  convened 
about  thirty  families,  making  in  all  above 
three  hundred  people.  The  firft  night  they 
fpent  at  Killin,  in  barns,  and  other  out- 
houfes,  which  they  had  previoufly  engaged. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  whole  company 
was  called  together  by  the  found  of  bag-pipes, 
and  the  order  of  their  march  was  fettled. 
Men,  women,    and   children,     had    all    their 

proper 
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proper  ftations  afligned.  They  were  all 
dreffed  in  their  beft  attire  -,  and  the  men  were 
armed  in  the  Highland  fafhion.  They  who 
were  able,  hired  carts  for  their  baggage : 
the  reft  diftributed  it  in  proper  proportions, 
among  the  feveral  members  of  their  little 
families ;  each  of  them,  in  the  patriarchal 
ftyle,  carrying  pronjijions  for  the  way.  Then 
taking  a  long  adieu  of  their  friends,  and  rela- 
tions, who  gathered  round  them,  the  mufic 
began  to  play,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand 
good  wifhes  mutually  diftributed,  the  whole 
train  moved  on. 

Goldfmith,  in  his  deferted  village,  gives  a 
melancholy  piflure  of  a  body  of  emigrants, 
taking  a  laft  farewell  of  their  country. 

Even  now,  raethinks,  as  pondering  here  I  ftand> 
I  fee  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land  : 
Down,  where  yon  anchoring  veffel  fpreads  the  fail, 
That  idly  waiting,  flaps  in  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pafs  from  the  fliore,  and  darken  all  the  ftrand. 

But  thefe  emigrants  were  of  a  different  kind. 
Many  of  them  were  poffeffed  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  few  of  lefs  than  thirty 
or  forty;  which  at  leaft  fhewed,  they  had 
not  ftarved    upon    their    farms.      They  were 
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a  jocund  crew  -,  and  fet  out,  not  like  people 
flying  from  the  face  of  poverty  3  but  like  men, 
who  were  about  to  carry  their  health,  their 
ftrength,  and  little  property,  to  a  better  mar- 
ket. The  firft  day's  march  brought  them 
to  Loch-Lomond,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  from  Killin.  At  the  head 
of  this  lake  they  had  provided  veflels,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  embarked; 
and  were  carried  by  water  twenty-four  miles 
farther,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar- 
ton;  where  they  cantoned  themfelves,  till 
their  tranfport  veffel  was  ready  at  Greenock. 

We  propofed  alfo  to  vilit  Loch-Lomond, 
and  Dunbarton  ;  but  not  by  the  rout  of  thefe 
emigrants ;  which  would  have  abridged  our 
tour.  V/e  chofe  a  wider  circuit  by  Tindrum 
and  Inverary. 

From  the  pleafing  environs  of  Killin  we 
launched  out  into  a  wild  country,  which  na- 
ture had  barely  produced ;  but  had  done  little 
to  adorn.  Neither  had  art  ever  deigned  to 
vilit  it,  except  in  the  fhape  of  a  foldier  work- 
ing on  a  military  road.  Even  the  cottage 
fmoking  among  a  few  trees,  which  almoit 
every  heath  prefents,  was  not  here  to  be 
found.  All  was  wide,  wafle  and  rude ;  to- 
tally 
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tally  naked;  and   yet  in  it's   fnnplicity  often 
fublime;  the  ground  heaving,  like  the  ocean 
into   ample  fwells,  and  fubfiding   into  vallies 
equally   magnificent.     The  ideas  were  grand, 
rather  than   pleafing.      The  imagination  was 
interefted,   but  not  the  eye.     Here  and  there 
indeed  a  mountain-fcene  fell  within  the  rules 
of  compofition.     But  in  general,  we  had  few 
forms   of  pifturefque  beauty,    at  leaft  in  the 
larger  parts.     In  the  fmaller,  we  often  found 
them;  in  the    winding    of  rivulets,    in  their 
rocky  beds,  and  in  their  little  buftling  cafcades, 
of  which  we  had  great  variety. 

The    ground-plot,  if  I  may   fo  call  it,  of 

this  rude  landfcape,  was  a  wild  valley,  afcend- 

ing  through  the  fpace  of  twenty  miles  from 

Killin  to  Tindrum.      It  could  not  be  called 

fteep ;  yet  was  generally  fteep  enough  to  give 

rapidity  to  the  rocky  rivulet  which  adorned 

it.      This  rivulet  is  one  of  the  chief  Iburces 

of  Loch-Tay:    but   it   does    not   aflume   the 

name   of    the    Tay,    till    it    leave   the    lake. 

About  the  middle  of  this  afcent,  the  country 

becoming  flat,   we  found  the  torrent  arrefted 

by   a   valley;   and  formed  into   a  fmall   lake, 

called    Loch-Dochart ;    the    fhores    of  which 

afforded  us  fome  fine  fcenery,  both  when  we 

faw 
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faw  it  in  extent  (for  tho  it  was  fmall,  it  had 
dimenfions  fufficient  for  any  landfcape)  and 
when  we  faw  only  a  portion  of  it.  In  the 
former  fituation,  the  diftant  hills  made  an  agree- 
able boundary  to  the  water.  In  the  latter  we 
had  a  huge  promontory  hanging  over  a  caftle, 
which  flood  upon  an  ifland  at  it's  feet. 

The  great  pifturefque  ufe  of  iflands,  in 
thefe  fituations,  is  to  break  the  tedious  lines 
of  fuch  promontories,  and  mountains,  as  fall 
into  the  water.  But  this  ifland,  befides  it's  ufe  in 
compofition,  is  itfelf  an  objeft  of  beauty.  It  is 
decorated  with  wood  -,  and  adorned  with  a  caflle, 

Caflles  in  the  middle  of  lakes,  tho  not 
proper  for  regal  fortrefTes,  were  commonly 
chofen  as  feats  of  fecurity  by  thofe  chiefs, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  fuch  fituations. 
The  ifland-caflle  could  only  be  attacked  by 
water.  In  fummer  the  lake  could  not  af- 
ford navigation  to  carry  over  a  body  of 
men  5  and  in  winter  the  ice  formed  fo  expofed 
an  approach,  that  troops  would  hardly  attempt 
it.  There  was  no  covering  above  ground; 
and  the  mattock  could  make  none  beneath. 
This  caflle  however  was  once  flormed  by  the 
M'Greggors,  in  the  midfl  of  a  frofly  winter, 
by  a  well-contrived  project.     They   brought 

a  vafl 
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a  vaft  quantity  of  fafcines  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  with  which  they  made  a  ftout  breaft- 
work.  This  they  pufhed  before  them  along 
the  fmooth  furface  of  the  ice;  and  being 
fvifficiently  defended  by  it  from  the  fhot  of  the 
caftle,  they  made  good  their  landing,  if  I  may 
fo  fpeak  s  and  quickly  overpowered  the  place, 
which  trufted  more  in  it's  fituation,  than  in 
the  ftrength  of  it's  garrifon. 

About  Tindrum  we  had  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  our  afcent.  This  place  is  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  higheft  inhabited  parts  of 
Scotland  —  fome  fay  of  Great-Britain.  The 
word  Breadalbin,  in  which  country  we  now^ 
travelled,  has  that  fignification. 

Among  the  mountains,  which  compofe 
thefe  wild  fcenes,  the  mountains  of  Bendoran 
are  the  moft  confpicuous.  The  country- 
people  confider  them  as  inchanted  mountains. 
Before  the  ftorm  begins  to  rage,  they  emit 
a  hollow  found,  which  forebodes  it.  The 
fhepherd  knows  it  well,  and  inftantly  fhelters 
his  flock.  Sounds  however  of  this  kind  are  not 
peculiar  to  mount  Bendoran.  They  are  often 
mentioned  among  the  figns  of  bad  weather. 
They  were  prognoftics  of  ancient  times. 


Altis 
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Altis 

Montibus  audiri  fragor  - — • — i 


At  Tindrum  the  ground  which  had  been 
rifing  from  Loch-Tay  begins  immediately  to 
fall.  The  Tay  which  takes  it's  fource  at  the 
fummit  of  this  elevation,  runs  due  eaft;  and 
a  little  lake  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
fountains  of  the  Tay,  difcharges  it's  waters 
due  weft.  Along  the  banks  of  this  little 
buftling  ftream  we  defcended  through  a  valley, 
wild  like  that  we  had  left  behind,  and  nearly 
in  the  fame  ftyle  of  landfcape  3  but  of  quicker 
defcent. 

Near  Dalmaly  the  view  opened  upon  a  rich 
cultivated  country,  at  leaft  fuch  it  appeared  — 
a  fight  we  had  not  met  with  for  many  days. 
We  thought  it  could  hardly  be  compofed  of 
the  plains  of  Lorn,  tho  that  is  the  richeft 
part  of  Argylefhire;  and  lay  direftly  before 
the  eye ;  but  our  maps  feemed  to  place  Lorn 
at  too  great  a  diftance  ^  and  we  had  no  op- 
portunity of  inquiring.  The  remote  diftance 
however  was  dubious  ;  and  tho  it  appeared 
to  us  a  cultivated  fcene,  it  might  have  been 
through  fome  deception   in   the  light.      The 

nearer 
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nearer  grounds  were  varied  by  a  part  of  Loch- 
Awe  ;  towards  which  we  approached. 

Loch-Awe  is  one  of  the  grandeft  lakes  In 
Scotland.     It  extends  thirty  miles;  and  con- 
tains near  a  dozen  if  lands.     We  fkirted  only  it's 
northern  fhores ;  but  were  much  amufcd  with 
what  we  faw.      On  the  oppofite  fhore  arifes, 
in  appearance  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  lake, 
the  vaft  mountain  of  Crouachan,  near  enough 
for  the  eye  to  diftinguifh  it's  woods  and  rocks. 
Beneath  it,  on  an  ifland,  ftands  the  caftle  of 
Kilchurn,  which  is  a  grand  objeft  under  the 
impending  gloom  of  the  mountains.  This  caftle 
was    built    originally  by  the    lady   of  one  of 
the  Campbells,  who  went  to  the  holy  wars. 
Here  in  folitary  retirement,  fhe  mourned  his 
abfence,  and  waited  his  return.     In  after  ages 
the  caftle  of  Kilchurn  taking  a  more  dignified 
form,  became  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Breadal- 
bin,  and  was  admired  chiefly  for  the  view  it 
commanded  over  the  lake,  and  over  a  rich  vale, 
bounded  by  lofty  movmtains.    It  afterwards  be- 
came a  fortrefs  -y  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  year  1745,  was  haftily  fortified  by  lord 
Breadalbin  for  the  government,  and  garrifoned 
to  defend  this  pafs  into  the  Highlands ;  which 
intention,  I  believe,  it  fully  anfwered. 

Befides 
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Befides  this  iiland,  we  had  two  others  in 
view,  both  woody,  and  both  very  ornamentaL 
On  one  of  them  flood  formerly  a  convent. 
We  had  alfo  a  long  extent  of  water  before 
,us.  The  lake  winds  flowly,  and  falls  off  in 
good  perfpeftive,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
bays,  promontories,  and  large  peninfulas.  In 
many  parts  alfo  the  fcenery  around  it  was 
woody ;  but  yet  on  the  whole,  it  had  rather  an 
unpifturefque  appearance.  The  iflands  are 
formally  ftationed ;  and  many  of  the  mountain- 
fkreens,  which  are  unadorned  with  wood,  are 
tame,  and  unbroken. 

We  took  two  drawings  however  upon  this 
lake.  In  one  of  them,  two  of  the  iflands  ap- 
peared with  great  advantage  3  and  the  moun- 
tain-fkreens  behind  them,  confifting  only  of 
fimple  parts,  were  magnificent. 

The  other  view  was  more  contracted,  and 
exhibited  a  large  promontory,  under  which 
Hood  the  ifland,  with  the  ruins  of  Kilchurn-^ 
caflle.  The  conflituent  parts  of  this  latter 
view  are  the  fame  as  thofe  we  had  obferved 
upon  Loch-Dochart :  but  it  is  one  of  nature's 
famenefTes :  it  is  alter  et  idem.  There  the 
ifland  appeared  connefted  with  the  promon- 
tory, under  which  it  floods  here  it  appeared 
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detached  from  the  lake,  and  connefted  with  the 
foreground.  In  each  fituation  the  illands  broke 
the  lines  of  the  promontories,  and  had  a  good 
effeft.  But  the  ifland  on  Loch- Awe  afforded 
the  better  pifture. 

Both  thefe  lakes  deferved  more  attention, 
than  we  were  able  to  pay  them.  We  wifhed 
to  make  a  circuit  round  them,  and  view  them 
in  various  points.  The  iflands  upon  Loch- 
Awe,  however  formal  they  might  appear  in 
fome  views,  would  unqueftionably  have  a  fine 
effeft  in  many  other  fituations  :  and  promon- 
tories, which,  on  one  fide,  appeared  fmooth, 
tame  and  unadorned,  might  appear  broken, 
animated,  and  rich  on  another :  but  our  time 
was  limited;  and  we  were  obliged  to  fatisfy 
our  curiofity  with  little  more  than  a  view  of 
fuch  parts,  as  the  road  prefented. 


From  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Awe  we 
purfued  our  rout  to  Inverary-caftle,  the  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  A  very 
long  and  dreary  ride  had  made  us  languifh 
for  the  contrafl:  of  a  little  woody  fcenery: 
when  the  forefts  arofe,  as  if  by  inchantment  -, 
vaft,  rich,  and  luxuriant.     Whole  mountains 

in 
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in  a  great  degree,  were  covered  with  woodi 
of  ancient  Handing ;  which  finking  into  their 
deep  fhadowy  receffes,  or  ftanding  out  boldly 
upon  their  knolls  in  broad  maffes  enlightened 
by  the  fun,  wonderfully  charmed  the  eye, 
both  with  the  greatnefs,  and  novelty  of  the 
fcene.  They  feem  planted  to  exemplify  the 
poet's  precept, 

Does  then  the  fong  forbid  the  planter's  hand 
To  clothe  the  diftant  hills,  and  veil  with  woods 
Their  barren  fummits  ?    No  j  but  it  forbids 
All  poverty  of  cloathing.     Rich  the  robe. 
And  amply  let  it  flow,  that  nature  wears 
On  her  throned  eminence.     Where'er  fhe  takes 
Her  horizontal  march,  purfue  her  ftep 
With  fweeping  train  of  foreft  ;  hill  to  hill 
Unite  with  prodigality  of  fhade. 

Some  powerful  hand,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  at  work  in  cloathing  the  naked  fides  of 
all  thefe  vaft  ridges;  and  we  might  have 
known,  by  the  noble  decorations  of  each  fcene, 
that  we  were  in  the  dominions  of  fome  po-- 
tent  chieftain,  tho  we  had  not  known  it,  by 
the  geography  of  the  country.  Every  moment 
we  looked,  when  the  caftle  would  open  to 
our  view.  But  we  travelled  at  leaft  four 
miles  among  thefe  Alpine  plantations,  before 

we  arrived  at  it, 

jg  %  3ECT? 
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SECT.     XIX. 

TNVERARY-CASTLE  fully  anfwered  the 
grandeur     of     the    approach.      It    feems 
equally  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  great- 
nefs,  beauty,  and  accommodation.      It  Hands 
upon   a    gentle    rife,    the    ground    gradually 
(loping   from  it  in  various    direftions.      The 
area,    which  furrounds   it,    is   fpacious,    con- 
taining two  or  three  miles   in  circumference; 
and  is  bounded,  behind  the  caftle,  by  a  femi- 
circular  Ikreen  of  mountains,  riling  in  different 
forms,    fome    of    them    broken,    and   others 
adorned  with  wood ;  fo  that  the  caftle  ftands 
in  a  kind  of  mountain-recefs,   open  in  front; 
where    it    commands    a    fpacious    view    over 
Loch-Fyne.     One  of  thefe  mountains,  called 
Doniquaick,  is  a  noble,    fpirited   objeft.     It's 
fides  are  fhaggy,  and  broken;   and  the  inter- 
ftices  of  foil  are  filled   with  wood.      On  it*s 
fummit    ftands  a  lonely   watch-tower,    which 

N  3  like 
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fike  every  thing  charafteriftic  has  a  good  ejfFefl:. 
Had  it  been  an  ornamental  building  of  any 
kind,  thus  loftily  feated,  it  had  been  abfurd. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  runs  the  Aray, 
a  confiderable  ftream.  It  iffues  through  a 
narrow  valley,  behind  the  houfe;  and  taking 
a  femicircular  fv^eep  around  it,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn  enters  Loch-Fyne. 

This  lake,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  fcene, 
fpreads  into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the 
caflle;  forming  an  irregular  circle  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circumference, 
beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  penin- 
fulas,  and  furrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  an 
objeft,  not  only  beautiful  in  itfelf^  but  it 
makes  a  fine  contraft  with  the  woods,  and 
mountains  around  it. 

Loch-Fyne  is  a  fait  lake,  communicating 
with  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Inverary-caflle  ^  but  as  the 
tide  has  no  very  great  efFeft  upon  it  here,  it 
has  almoft  all  the  beauties  of  an  inland-lake ; 
and  fome,  which  an  inland-lake  cannot  have; 
particularly  that  of  a  crouded  navigation.  It 
is  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  herring; 
and  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  is  frequented 
by  innumerable  fhoals.      The  country-people 

exprefs 
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cxprefs  the  quantities  of  this  fifh  in  ftrong 
language.  At  thofe  feafons,  they  fay,  the 
lake  contains  one  part  water,  and  two  parts 
fifh.  In  this  fingle  bay  of  the  lake,  we  were 
told  that  above  fix  hundred  boats  are  fometimes 
employed  in  taking  them.  The  groups  of 
thefe  little  fifhing  vefl^els  with  their  circling 
nets  make  a  beautiful  moving  pifture;  which 
is  frequently  varied  by  veflels  of  a  larger  fize, 
fhooting  athwart ,  threading  the  feveral  little 
knots  of  anchoring  barks  3  and  making  their 
tacks  in  every  direction . 

The  herring-boats  commonly  take  their 
fliation  on  the  lake,  as  the  evening  comes  on ; 
and  if  all  this  moving  pifture  fhould  happen  to 
be  enlightened  with  a  fplendid  fun-fet,  the 
efFeft  is  very  fine.  The  crews  of  thefe  boats 
feem  generally  to  be  a  cheerful,  happy  race. 
Among  the  implements  of  each  boat,  the  bag--, 
pipe  is  rarely  forgotten  ^  the  fhrill  melody  of 
which  you  hear  refounding  from  every  part  -, 
unlefs  all  hands  are  at  work.  On  Sunday,  the 
mirth  of  the  feveral  crews  is  changed  into  de- 
votion :  as  you  walk  by  the  fide  of  the  lake, 
if  the  evening  be  ftill,  you  hear  them  finging 
pfalms,  inftead  of  playing  on  the  bagpipe. 

N  4  The 
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The  mountain  of  Doniquaick,  and  the  lake, 
are  two  very  harmonious  neighbours,  in  every 
point,  in  which  they  are  brought  together.  We 
faw  them  contrafted  in  feveral  forms ;  and  al- 
ways beautifully.  One  of  the  grandeft  views 
of  the  whole  may  ht  taken  fomewhere  about  the 
new-inn.  The  mountain  of  Doniquaick  — >  a 
bridge  over  the  A  ray  —  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains,  which  fkreen  it,  all  unite  in  very 
pleafmg  compofition. 

From  the  bay,  which  Loch-Fyne  forms  be- 
fore the  caftle  of  Inverary,  run  two  grand 
openings  3  one  to  the  north-eaft  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  other  to  the  fouth-weft  towards 
the  fea :  but  all  appearance  of  thefe  outlets  is 
excluded  from  the  caftle  by  the  folding  of  the 
mountains.  I  mean  not  by  this  remark,  to 
exprefs  any  peculiar  excellence  in  the  circular 
form  of  a  bay.  This  particular  one  indeed 
contains  great  variety,  and  is  very  beautiful  in 
it's  kind:  but  ftill  there  is  in  general  more 
variety,  and  more  beauty,  in  the  fading  diftance 
of  a  lake  going  off  in  perfpeftive. 

The  caftle  of  Inverary  is  new,  but  con- 
ftrufted  in  the  old  caftle-form.  The  ground 
plot  is   fquare;    and  each   corner   is  adorned 

with 
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With  a  round  tower.  In  the  middle  rifes  a 
fquare  one,  which  is  higher  than  the  reft, 
and  gives  a  pifturefque  apex  to  the  building. 
The  whole  is  grand,  and  makes  an  appearance 
fuitable  to  the  fcene.  Yet  there  are  two  very 
difgufting  parts  about  it.  Thefe  are  the 
fquare  appendages,  which  are  tacked  to  each 
fide  of  the  middle  tower,  for  the  purpofe  of 
furnifhing  the  interior  apartments  of  the  caftle 
with  light.  The  contrivance  is  awkward; 
and  greatly  injures  a  noble  pile.  The  infide 
feems  to  be  admirably  divided  into  grand  and 
convenient  rooms;  but  it  is  yet  unfinifhed. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  guard-chamber ;  which  in 
moft  private  houfes  would  be  ridiculous ;  but 
in  a  Highland  caftle  is  charafteriftic,  and  gives 
an  uncommon  dignity. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  we  were  ftruck 
with  a  number  of  fmall  paintings  in  a 
fine  old  mellov/  ftyle;  but  all  of  them  evi- 
dently by  the  fame  hand.  Upon  examining 
them  more  attentively,  we  found  them  all 
copies  from  piftures  we  knew ;  fome  of  which 
were  very  modern.  Enquiring  farther  into 
the  myftery,  we  were  informed,  they  were 
all  the  work  of  the  prefent  duchefs  of  Argyle  -, 
and  were  in  fa6l  mezzotinto-prints,  varniftied 
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with  gum-copal;  and  painted  on  the  back, 
in  a  manner  lately  invented.  I  have  feen  no 
invention  of  the  kind  that  has  fo  much  merit. 
Coloured  prints  are  in  general  miferable 
daubings.  * 

This  noble  caftle  was  built  by  Archibald, 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  finifhed  little  more  than 
the  fhell :  but  his  ideas  feem  to  have  been 
fo  grand;  that  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
ftruck  out  fomething  beyond  the  tafte  of  the 
times,  in  the  improvements  around  it,  if 
he  had  lived  to  complete  his  defigns.  One 
great  work  he  had  in  view,  was  to  remove 
the  whole  town  of  Inverary,  which  was  in- 
deed a  great  nuifance  to  him.  Part  of  it  had 
even  ftraggled  between  the  caftle  and  the  lake; 
and  the  whole,  a  dirty,  ill-built  hamlet,  was 
a  difgrace  to  the  fcene.  With  a  grandeur 
of  conception  equal  to  his  other  defigns,  the 
duke  refolved  to  tranfport  the  whole  town  to 
a  peninfula  on  the  lake,  about  half  a  mile 
from  his  caftle.  The  fituation  was  admirably 
chofen,  at  leaft  for  the  benefit  of  the  town; 


*  The  method  here  mentioned,  of  colouring  mezzotinto  prints, 
was  at  this  time,  juft  invented ;  and  was  fold,  under  promife  of 
fecrecy,  to  many  ladies. 

tho 
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tho  it  may  ftill  perhaps  a  little  interfere  with  the 
views  of  the  caftle ;  particularly  of  that  down 
the  lake  towards  the  foiith.  The  duke  proceeded 
fo  far  in  his  plan,  as  to  build  a  noble  row  of 
houfes  J  one  of  which  is  an  inn,  and  another 
a  cuftom-houfe :  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  grand  defign. 

In  his  fucceflbr's  time,  all  operations  were  at 
a  ftand^  but  the  prefent  duke  has  called  his 
workmen  again  together.  He  has  already 
removed  as  much  of  the  old  town,  as  was 
a  nuifance  to  himfelf :  but  whether  he  means 
to  carry  his  predecefTor's  full  intention  into  exe- 
cution does  not  yet  appear.  *  About  the  caftle 
however  he  is  making  great  improvements; 
and,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  done,  in  a  very  good 
tafte.  A  grand  walk  is  condufted  over  a  noble 
bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Doniquaick,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  3  from  which  an  offset 
carries  you  in  a  fpiral  up  the  mountain.  From 
the  watch-tower,  at  the  fummit,  we  were  in- 
formed, one  of  the  grandeft  views  in  Scotland 
is  exhibited,  over  Loch-Fyne,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  -^  But  a  wet  morning 
prevented  our  feeing  it. 

•  I  am  informed  that  all  the  old  town  is  now  removed. 

In 
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In  a  word,  as  Inveraiy-caftle  has  one  of  the 
nobleft  fituations  that  can  be  conceived,  it  will 
probably,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  well  worth  vifit- 
ing,  as  any  place  in  Britain ;  if  the  improve- 
ments continue  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  fimplicity 
and  grandeur,  in  which  they  are  begun.  No 
place  we  had  yet  feen  in  Scotland,  if  we  except 
Hopeton-houfe,  can  bear  the  leaft  comparifon 
with  it.  If  we  found  fault  with  any  thing, 
it  was  with  fome  little  decorations,  and  cafcade- 
work  upon  the  river ,  but  as  thefe  things  might 
have  been  executed  before,  and  may  eafdy  be 
altered,  all  cenfure  fhould  ceafe,  till  the  whole 
be  finifhed. 


We  had  now  almoft  completed  our  tour 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Inverary 
being  the  laft  town  of  any  confequence 
we  vifited  in  that  diftrift;  and  through  our 
whole  journey  were  greatly  pleafed  both  with 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  with  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  former  may  pro- 
bably have  fome  efte6t  upon  the  latter.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce  nearly 
perhaps  the  fame  effeft.  The  favage,  undeiva 
fouthern  clime,  is  languid,  and  inert;    under 
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a  northern  one,  benumbed,  and  torpid.  It  is 
in  the  middle  regions,  that  we  find  the  boldeft, 
and  moft  fpirited  exertions.  I  fpeak  of  men  in 
a  barbarous  ftate.  Civilization  brings  all  to 
a  level.  The  early  and  uncivilized  native  of 
this  country  feems  to  have  had  great  vigour 
of  mind  and  body ;  but  it  was  the  vigour  of  a 
wild  beaft.  Indolence  and  aftivity  took  their 
turns  in  his  breaft.  Every  paffion  had  it's 
courfe,  and  when  it's  rage  was  fpent,  he  funk 
into  floth.  He  was  eafily  offended  :  fierce  in 
his  anger,  and  implacable  in  his  revenge,  he 
ftied  blood  without  remorfe. 

Some  years  ago,  an  old  manufcript  was 
printed  at  Glafgow,  under  the  title  of  Feuds 
and  conJliSls  among  the  Scottijh  Clans,  It  con- 
tains many  anecdotes,  very  defcriptive  of  the 
ancient  manners  of  the  country.  One  little 
hiftory  I  fhall  prefent  to  the  reader  from  the 
materials  *  which  it  furnifhes,  and  the  co- 
incident circumftances  of  the  times.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  petty  wars  between  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Kintire,  and  fir  Laughlan  Mac- 
lean of   the  Ifle  of  Mull  ^    and  is    both    cu- 


*  See  page  39,  &c.  and  page  95,  &e. 
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jrious  in  itfelf,  and  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  ancient  ftate  of  the  Highlands,  than 
any  fyftematic  inquiry.  It  is  likewife  nearly 
connected  with  the  fcenes  we  are  now  fur- 
veying.  The  charafters  too  are  drawn  frorn 
the  life,  and  well  marked. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     XX. 

A  BOUT  two  centuries  ago,  it  happened, 
that  Donald  Gorme,  a  gentleman  of  the 
ifle  of  Sky,  propofing  to  vifit  his  relation  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Kintire,  was  driven  by  adverfe 
winds  into  Invernook-bay  in  the  ifle  of  Jura. 
This  place  belonged  to  fir  Laughlan  Maclean  ^ 
who  happened  to  be  there  himfelf  at  that 
time,  tho  his  principal  refidence  was  in 
Mull. 

In  Jura  alfo,  by  an  unufual  concurrence  of 
circumflances,  happened,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
lurk  fome  out-laws  3  whom  Donald  Gorme  for 
certain  offences,  had  lately  driven  from  their 
country.  Thefe  fugitives,  underilanding  to 
whom  the  veflel  in  the  bay  belonged ;   and  not 
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having  it  in  their  power  to  injure  Gorme 
themfelves,  contrived  a  very  mahcious  fcheme 
to  draw  upon  him  the  refentment  of  Maclean. 
In  the  filence  of  the  night,  they  drove  fome  of 
Maclean's  cattle  towards  the  bay ;  and  carried 
them  off;  not  doubting  but  the  fufpicion 
would  reft  on  Gorme. 

Sufpicion  is  the  evidence  of  barbarians. 
Maclean,  a  young,  fiery  chief,  without  farther 
inquiry,  coUefted  his  clan  the  next  night, 
fell  upon  Gorme,  and  killed  fixteen  of  his 
people.  Gorme  himfelf,  and  a  few  of  his 
followers,  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintire,  to 
whom  Gorme's  vifit  had  been  intended,  heard 
of  this  difafter,  he  was  much  diftrefied;  and 
the  more,  as  he  was  nearly  related  to  both 
parties.  He  was  firft  coufm  to  Gorme;  and 
had  married  the  fifter  of  Maclean.  Fearing 
therefore  the  confequences  of  the  affair,  he 
refolved  to  employ  his  good  offices  in  making 
it  up. 

His  firft  effl3rts  were  in  the  ifle  of  Sky, 
where  he  found  Gorme  not  untraftable.  From 
thence  he  failed  to  Mull  3  propofmg  an  in-^ 
terview   with    Maclean   at    Caftle-Duart,   the 
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place  of  his  refidence.  —  But  his  friends  advifed 
him  to  be  cautious. 

'  As  the  Scottifti  government  inclined  to 
ariftocracy,  it  had  ever  been  the  regal  policy 
to  divide  the  clans :  and  to  this  end  the 
crown,  on  feudal  principles,  would  often  take 
the  occafion  of  very  flight  pretences,  to  grant 
fome  favoured  chief  a  claim  on  the  lands  of  hi^ 
more  obnoxious  neighbour.  Thefe  grants  being 
commonly  obtained,  when  families  were  at  va^ 
riance,  gave  a  kind  of  fan6lion  to  their  quar- 
rels. 

A  claim  of  this  kind  had  formerly  been 
granted  to  the  Macleans,  upon  fome  lands  in 
Hay,  which  belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  :  and 
tho  the  claim  had  long  lain  dormant,  and  the 
families  vv^ere  now  united  by  marriage ;  yet 
the  friends  of  Macdonald  advifed  him  not 
to  put  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  youth,  whofe 
chara6ler  was  little  known  -,  and  whom, 
for  that  reafon,  it  was  imprudent  to  trufl. 
:But  Macdonald  naturally  frank,  and  generous, 
and  unacquainted  with  fear,  could  not  conceive, 
that  a  man,  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and 
whofe  fifter  he  had  married,  could  poflibly 
intend   him  ill.     He  went   therefore  with  all 
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confidence  to  Caftle-Duart :  and  even  left  the 
great  eft  part  of  his  retinue  behind. 

Maclean  received  him  courteoully  ;  and  gave 
him  hopes  that  Gorme's  conditions  might  be 
the  bafis  of  an  agreement ;  and  put  an  end  to 
the  unhappy  affair  between  them.  But  in  the 
hour  of  retirement  other  thoughts  pofTeffed 
him.  The  fecret  whifpers  of  intereft  and  am- 
bition intervened ;  and  all  fcruples  of  integrity, 
and  honour  were  thrown  afide.  Before  the 
morning  he  had  fettled  the  whole  affair  in  his 
own  mind  -,  and  with  a  confident  air  informed 
his  aftonifhed  gueft,  that  he  muft  expeft  to 
fpend  his  future  life  in  captivity,  unlefs  he  gave 
up  all  title  to  the  difputed  lands  in  Hay. 
The  unfortunate  Macdonald  had  no  choice. 
He  was  obliged  to  fubmit;  and  to  leave  his 
fon,  and  brother,  as  pledges  of  his  faith. 

This  aft  of  perfidy  roufed  all  the  fpirit  of 
Macdonald.  The  affair  of  Invernook-bay  was 
forgotten.  The  quarrel  was  now  his  own. 
Bur  being  as  cool,  as  he  was  determined,  not 
the  flighteft  whifper  of  difcontent  pafTed  his 
lips.  All  appearance  of  refentment  was  ftified, 
till  he  could  fhew  it  with  effeft. 

It  was  neceffaiy,  it  feems,  for  Maclean, 
in  perfon  to  take  pofleflion  of  thofe  lands, 
w^hich    had    thus    been    ceded    to    him.     He 
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went  therefore  to  Hay,  and  encamped  his 
little  company  upon  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  near 
the  Kinnes,  which  was  the  name  of  the  lands, 
he  was  going  to  pofTefs. 

It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  highland  chiefs 
to  invite  all  ftrangers  to  their  houfes ;  and 
make  them  welcome,  as  long  as  their  pro- 
vifion  lafted.  When  this  was  confumed,  the 
mafter  of  the  family  accompanied  them  to  his 
next  neighbour's,  where  their  vifit  was  limit- 
ed by  the  fame  neceffity.  This  chief  alfo  join- 
ed the  proceffion;  and  thus  they  went  on, 
increafing  their  company,  and  devouring  the 
provifions  of  a  whole  diftrift. 

Of  this  jovial  cuftom,  and  the  inconvenient 
lituation  of  the  camp  of  Kinnes,  Macdonald 
took  the  advantage.  He  offered  Maclean 
the  ufe  of  his  own  habitation  at  MuUintrea ; 
and  defcribing  his  neighbours,  as  difpofed  to 
mirth  and  jollity,  wiflied  him  to  pay  a  friend- 
ly vifit  among  them :  obferving,  that  his 
retinue,  which  was  numerous,  and  efpecially 
his  hoftages,  would  effeftually  fecure  hin^ 
from  any  affront. 

Credulity  is  as  much  the  chara6leriftic  of  a 
ftate  of  barbarifm,  as  fufpicion.^  Maclean 
with  little  helitation   compUed^   and  fcrupled 
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ilot  to  accept  an  invitation  from  a  man,  with 
whom  he  had  juft  before  broken  every  rite 
of  hofpitality. 

But  other  thoughts  than  thofe  of  merriment 
poffeffed  the  mind  of  Macdonald.  He  had 
privately  fent  orders  to  his  clan  to  rendezvous 
in  arms,  at  an  appointed  place ;  and  at  mid- 
night to  furround  a  houfe,  which  he  had 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  Maclean.— 
The  habitation  of  a  highland  chief  was  a 
little  town,  confifting  of  various  appendages; 
many  of  which  were  detached. 

The  caroufal,  which  had  purpofely  been 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  was  now  over>  all 
were  retired  to  reft;  and  the  highland-clan 
had  taken  their  appointed  ftand  around  the 
lodgings  of  Maclean,  when  Macdonald  in  a 
peremptory  tone  calling  loud  at  the  window 
of  his  gueft,  ordered  him  to  come  down. 
The  alarmed  chief  ftarted  from  his  bed ;  and 
feeing  through  the  Uittice,  the  houfe  furrounded 
by  armed  men,  he  curfed  his  own  imprudence, 
gave  up  all  for  loft,  and  opened  the  door, 
holding  the  young  fon  of  Macdonald,  his 
hoftage,  before  his  breaft,  to  prevent  any 
fudden  attack.  But  Macdonald  affured  him, 
that   nothing   againft   his    life   was    intended. 

The 
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The  poflefTion  of  his  perfon  was  all  he  de fired, 
and  having  obtained  this,  he  proclaimed 
liberty  to  all  the  reft  of  Maclean's  followers. 
Two  of  tliem  only  were  excepted,  Vi^ho  were 
thought  to  have  been  their  chiefs  principal 
advifers.  With  thefe  Maedonald  made  fhort 
work,  ordering  fire  to  the  out-houfe  in  which 
they  lodged,  and  leaving  them  to  peridi  in 
the  flames. 

.  Maclean  had  fcaree  taken  poflefiion  of  his 
d^ingepn,  when  a  plot  nearer  home  was 
contrived  to  compleat  his  ruin.  One  of 
his  near  relations,  Allen  Maclean,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ferve  his: 
own  intereft,  fpread  a  report  that  Maclean 
had  fent  fecret  orders  to  put  Macdonald's 
brother  to  death,  who  had  been  left  as  an 
hoftage  in  Mull.  In  confequence  of  this  he 
hoped,  that  Maedonald  would  retaliate  upon 
his  prifoner ;  while  he  himfelf,  being  pre- 
pared, might  feize  the  eftate.  His  contrivance 
mifcarried  in  it's  principal  aim ;  tho  it  had 
horrid  confequences.  Maedonald  believing 
the  report,  maflacred  in  his  rage  all  the 
retinue  of  Maclean,  above  eighty  men,  who 
had  not  yet  left  the  ifland.     Maclean  himfelf 
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he  fpared,  refervihg  him  probably  for  a  more 
exentplary  punifhment. 

T%e  fuperiority  of  Macdonald  in  this  con- 
tefl,  and  his  own  perfonal  abiUties,  began 
now  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  little  court  of 
Inverary.  The  territories  of  Kintire,  which 
lay  upon  the  ihores  of  Loch-Fyne,  were 
contiguous  to  thofe  of  Argyle;  and  the 
large  illand  of  Hay,  which  belonged  alfo  to 
Macdonald,  was  immediately  upon  the  coaft. 
Thefe  infular  pofTeffions  gave  him  the  cou- 
fequence  of  a  maritime  power :  he  had  a  navy 
in  his  ports,  and  could  have  carried  a  fudden 
war  up  Loch-Fyne  to  the  very  walls  of  In- 
verary. So  potent  a  neighbour  therefore 
became  matter  of  juft  alarm.  Many  councils 
were  called,  and  it  was  at  length,  refolved  to 
raife  a  body  of  forces,  oftenfively  to  adjuft 
the  quarrel  between  thefe  contending  chiefs, 
but  really  to  check  the  power  of  Macdonald. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  however  foon  found 
he  had  embarked  in  a  matter  above  his 
ftrength.  Macdonald  had  addrefs  in  council, 
and  abilities  in  the  field,  beyond  the  barbarifm 
of  the  times,  in  which  he  livedo  and  put  on 
fo  refolute  a  countenance,  that  Argyle  thought 
it  prudent  to  draw  back.     His  attempts  took 
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a  fafer  channel.  He  made  an  application  to 
the  king,  whom  by  certain  arguments  he 
induced  to  come  forward  in  the  affair.  James 
the  fixth,  who  was  then  king  of  Scotland^ 
menaced  in  his  ufual  tone  of  magnificence :  but 
a  highland  chief,  tho  of  a  fecondary  order, 
would  not  eafily  at  that  day,  fabmit  to  a  royal 
mandate,  when  iffued  from  fuch  a  prince  ^5 
James. 

It  happened  however  that  Macdonald  was 
himfelf  at  this  time  difpofed  to  fettle  his  dif- 
ference with  Maclean.  He  had  juft  engaged 
to  all]  ft  the  quarrel  of  a  neighbouring  chief 
upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland  -,  and  wifhed  to 
tranfport  himfelf  into  that  country,  as  foon  as 
he  could.  On  fome  rigid  conditions  therefore; 
;and  the  delivery  of  feveral  hoftages ;  Maclean 
was  fet  at  liberty. 

Neither  prudence,  forefight,  nor  contrivance, 
mark  the  events  of  favage  war :  every  man 
feizes  his  prey,  like  a  wild  beaft,  either  by 
open  force,  or  by  a  fudden  fpring,  when  it  i$ 
off  it's  guard.  He  confiders  not,  whether  he 
is  able  to  maintain  the  quarrel.  He  begins  it 
with  temerity,  and  thinks  not  beyond  the 
firft  attack.  Thus  Macdonald  had  no  fooner 
embarked  for  Ireland,  than  Maclean  incited 
probably   by   the    counfel,    and    affiftance    of 
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Argyle,  entered  Hay  with  fire  and  fword.  He 
had  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Macdonald 
would  put  his  hoftages  to  inftant  death ;  but 
he  gave  up  every  motive  to  the  gratification 
of  revenge. 

Macdonald  however  with  unufual  gene^ 
rofity,  fcorned  to  revenge  a  public  quarrel 
upon  a  few  unfortunate  individuals.  The  in-, 
nocent  blood  he  had  fhed  at  MuUintrea,  had 
probably  taught  him  this  leflbn  of  humanity. 
But  he  was  rapid  in  taking  open  vengeance. 
He  inftantly  tranfported  his  troops  from  lire- 
land  into  the  ifle  of  Mull,  which  he  burned, 
ravaged,  and  deftroyed  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  clan  Lean  could  make  no  re- 
fiftance,  flying  before  him  like  flieep ;  whom 
the  raging  chief  fometimes  flaughtered  in  a 
fcattered  purfuit;  and  fometimes  driving 
them  in  bodies  into  corners  of  the  ifland, 
butchered  in  a  promifcuous  heap.  Cattle  and 
every  thing  of  value  he  carried  off;  and  left 
the  place  fmoking  under  the  effefts  of  his 
vengeance.  Nullum  iit  barbaris  fcevitia  genus 
omit  tit  ira^  et  viBoria.'^ 
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Maclean,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  back-*, 
ward  in  retaliating;  but  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  prowefs  of  Macdonald, 
he  had,  as  ufual,  recourfe  to  perfidy. 

John  Macean,  of  the  kindred  of  Macdonald, 
had,  in  peaceable  times,  exprcfled  a  great  at- 
tachment to  Maclean's  mother,  who  was  then 
a  blooming  widow.  The  difpofal  of  a  mo- 
ther in  marriage,  was,  it  feems,  among  the  , 
privileges  of  a  highland-chief;  and  Maclean 
was  eager  to  bring  on  this  match,  in  expefta- 
tion,  that  it  might  be  the  mean  of  alluring 
his  new  father-in-law  into  a  confederacy  againft 
Macdonald.  Macean  heard  with  pleafure, 
that  his  propofals  would  be  accepted ;  and  - 
came  to  Mull  with  great  joy,  where  the 
marriage  was  folemnized.  But  after  the  nup- 
tials, when  Maclean  founded  him  about  a 
league  againft  Macdonald,  the  propofal  was 
received  with  difdain.  Macean  would  not 
hear  of  afting  fo  perfidious  a  part  againft  his 
friend,  his  patron,  and  his  near  relation. 

In  revenge  for  this  difappointment,  Mac- 
lean, with  a  brutality  almoft  unparalleled, 
broke  at  midnight  into  Macean's  chamber, 
tore  him  from  his  bride,    put  him   to   death 
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and  .killed  eighteen  of  his  men,   who  ran  to 
affift  their  chief. 

Barbarous  as  the  country  was,  an  a6l  like 
this  was  received  with  horror.  The  maffa- 
ere  at  Mullintrea  had  thrown  no  odium  on 
Macdonald.  He  was  pitied  for  a  miftake. 
But  Maceans  nuptials  became  a  proverb  to  ex- 
prefs  every  thing  that  was  vile,  and  fhocking 
in  human  nature. 

This  horrid  deed  feemed  the  expiring  a6l 
of  defpair.  The  credit,  which  Maclean  had 
loft,  accrued  of  courfe  to  Macdonald  -,  and  all 
Scotland  acknowledged  the  inequality  of  the 
conteft  between  them.  The  king  faw  it  with 
concern ;  and  confidered  the  chief  who  preff- 
ed  before  his  peers,  as  difturbing  the  balance 
of  the  ariftocracy,  and  trefpaflmg  on  the  royal 
authority. 

In  this  light  Macdonald  appeared  at  court ; 
where  James,  incited  by  fufpicion,  and  jea- 
loufy,  determined  to  curb  his  influence, 
That  prince,  ever  inclined  to  an  oblique  path, 
inftead  of  boldly  calling  the  man  to  account 
(as  he  might  legally  have  done)  who  in  the 
open  defiance  of  law,  durft  prefume  to  re- 
venge his  own  quarrel  3  had  recourfe  to  an  aft 
of  perfidy.     He  pretended  great  zeal  to  ferve 

two 
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two   kinfmen,    who  ought  to  be  fo  dear  to 
each  other:  he  cajoled  them  with  the  kmdeft 
expreffions,    and    gave   each  of   them    a   fafe 
conduft    to   Edinburgh,    where    he   promifed 
to  make  up  .  the  matter  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
both.       The  method   he  took   to   fettle   their 
differences,    if  we    except   the   perfidy   of    it, 
was    fenfible    enough.      He  fhut    them   both 
up    together    in    Edinburgh-caftle  ^    and    left 
them   to  manage   the   difpute   by   themfelves. 
This   conference  brought   affairs  to  a  fpeedy 
iffue.       The  two   chiefs   tired*  of   their   com- 
pany, and  confinement,  made  the  king  every 
promife  he   defired;   and   to    recover  their  li- 
berty, left  their  fons  as  hoftages  for  their  fu- 
ture behaviour. 

A  peace  during  feveral  years  enfued.  But 
the  highland  quarrel  of  thofe  days  was  never 
worn  out.  Macdonald  growing  old,  and 
leaving  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his 
fon,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  the  revenge 
and  ambition  of  Maclean  again  took  fire. 
He  got  his  old  claims  on  Hay  confirmed, 
and  enlarged,  by  a  new  grant  from  the 
crown ;   and  at  the  head   of  his  clan  entered 

the  iiland. 
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Young  Macdonald,  hearing  of  his  prepa-^ 
rations,  raifed  forces  likewife  ;  and  appeared  in 
Hay  at  the  fame  time.  Great  endeavours  were 
made  by  their  common  friends  to  prevent 
blood-lhed;  and  young  Macdonald  offered  to 
give  up  half  the  difputed  lands,  rather  than 
have  his  father's  age  difturbed :  but  Maclean 
rejefted  the  offer,  and  proudly  bad  him  prepare 
for  battle. 

,  At  the  head  of  a  fmall  lake,  called  Groinart, 
thefe  two  little  hi8:hland-bodies  were  drawn 
up  ;  and  began  one  of  thofe  defperate  confiifts, 
which  is  feldom  feen  among  regular  troops, 
Maclean's  party  were  m.ore  numerous ;  but 
Macdonald's  were  better  foldiers,  having  been 
trained  in  the  Irifh  wars,  and  long  inured  to 
difcipline. 

The  tvQRt  of  the  battle  was  favourable  to 
Macdonald.  By  a  feigned  retreat,  that  young 
chief  difordered  the  enemy,  and  wheeling 
fuddenly  round,  charged  them  with  fuch  un- 
expefted  fury,  that  after  a  brave,  tho  ineffec- 
tual defence,  they  gave  way.  A  great  flaugh- 
ter  enfued.  Three  hundred  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field)  near  eighty  of  whom  were 
of  the  kindred  of  Maclean  ;  and  the  dead  body 

of 
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of   that    reftlefs,   and  perfidious  chief  himfelf 
was  found  amidft  the  carnage. 

Before  Maclean  engaged  in  this  enterprize- 
he  confulted  one  of  the  weird  fifters  of  thofe^ 
uninlightened  times;  and  was  anfwered,  that 
if  he  landed  in  Hay  on  a  thurfday ;  or  drank 
of  a  well  near  Groinart,  he  waged  a  war  with 
fate.  Both  thefe  injunctions  he  tranfgreffed, 
A  ftorm  drove  him  upon  the  coaft  on  a 
thurfday;  and  he  drank  of  the  well  before 
he  had  inquired  the  name  of  the  place. 

Thus  ended  this  long  difpute  between  ther 
Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans;  and  it  ended 
as  the  difputes  of  thofe  times  commonly  did, 
in  the  death  of  one  of  the  conteilding  parties. 

Viftory  however  did  not  fecure  repofe  to 
the  brave  Macdonald.  Other  contefts  en- 
fued.  The  death  of  Maclean  had  thrown  fo 
much  power  into  his  hands,  that  it  ex- 
cited anew  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle.  That  potent  chief  got  a 
grant  from  the  crown,  as  was  ufual  in  thofe 
days,  of  the  difputed  lands  both  in  Kintire, 
and  in  Hay,  which  Macdonald  now  poffeffed. 
This  produced  a  new  feries  of  wars,  which 
lafted  many  years,  between  the  Campbells, 
and  the  Macdonalds.     Old  Angus  Macdonald 
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was  dead :  but  tho  his  fon  inherited  his 
virtues,  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Inverary 
at  length  prevailed  3  and  the  lands  in  difpute 
were  finally  annexed  to  it's  vaft  domains. 


This  narrative  places  in  a  ftrong  light,  the 
charafter  of  thofe  barbarous  times  —  the  fpirit  of 
ariftocratic  chiefs  —  and  the  extenfive  mifchief  of 
their  quarrels,  which  were  continually  raging 
in  fome  part  of  Scotland.     In  the  mean  time 
the  lower  members  of  each  little  community 
were  as   frequently    making   depredations  on 
their  neighbours   in  a  lower  ftyle^    and  often 
indeed   under   the    influence   of   their   chiefs, 
who    inriched    themfelves   at    the    hazard    of 
their  vaflals;    or   made  them   the  inftruments 
of  fome  a6l  of  vengeance,   in  which  they  did 
not  care  to  appear  openly  themfelves.     When 
the  chief  did  not  want  the  fervices  of  his  clan, 
he  allowed  them  to  pillage  for  themfelves.     It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,   we  are  told,  for  a 
father  to  give  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter, 
what  he  could  plunder  in  three  Michaelmas 
moons.. 

The  arts   of  rapine  generated  the  arts   of 
defence.     Cattle    were    the   great    objefts    of 
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plunder  ^  and  many  ingenious  modes  of  fecu- 
ring  them  were  praftifed.  Among  thefe  arts 
we  are  told  wonderful  ftories  of  che  fagacity 
of  the  highlanders  in  tracing  their  cattle. 
They  could  dillinguifti  the  track  of  their  own 
beafts  from  any  other  —  either  by  their  number 
—  or  by  their  different  ages  —  or  by  fome  other 
figns  we  are  ignorant  of;  and  would  purfue 
it  through  the  territories  of  different  clans, 
with  the  certainty  of  hounds  following  their 
game.  Wherever  the  track  was  loft,  the 
owner  of  the  land  was  obliged  to  recover  it : 
and  if  he  could  not,  he  was  fued  for  the 
damage.  This  plea  had  by  long  cuftom 
obtained  the  force  of  law. 
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SECT.     XXL 

T  TAVING  thus  fhewn  the  unfavourable 
fide  of  the  highland  charafter,  let  us 
confider  it  next  in  a  more  pleafing  light. 
The  whole  fyftem  of  manners  indeed  which 
belongs  to  it,  is  now  wholly  changed.  You 
may  travel  through  any  part  of  Scotland; 
and  rarely  hear  of  an  atrocious  deed.  Con- 
tention among  the  chiefs  is  fubfided;  and 
theft,  and  rapine  among  the  inferior  orders 
are  at  an  end. 


There  are  very  few  inftances,  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature  of  a  country  fo  fuddenly 
reclaimed.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
when  the  fovereignty  of  the  highland  chiefs 
was  abolilhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  this  happy 
change  immediately  took  place. 
-    VOL.   I.  p  But 
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But  yet,  wife  as  this  meafure  was,  it  would 
have  anfwered  no  end  in  reclaiming  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been 
naturally  of  a  virtuous  caft.  They  thieved  not 
fo  much  from  principle,  as  through  the  force 
of  clanfhip.  When  this  was  abolifhed,  the 
honeft  principles  of  nature  revived.  And 
yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  prohibition  of 
theft,  and  rapine  among  barbarous  nations 
makes  no  part  of  their  moral  code.  From 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the 
prefent  Arabs,  the  invafion  of  another's  pro- 
perty, was  never  confidered  as  having  any 
criminality  in  it  5  tho  one  would  obvioufly  be 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  juftice  fhould  be  among 
the  firft  principles  of  nature.  At  this  very 
day,  the  young  Circaffian  prince  is  taught 
by  his  preceptor  to  ride,  to  ufe  his  arms,  to 
Ileal,  and  to  conceal  his  thefts.  The  word 
thief  is  a  term  of  the  utmoft  reproach ;  but 
only  as  it  implies  deteftion.  He  is  afterwards 
led  to  more  confiderable,  and  dangerous  rob- 
beries 5  till  his  cunning,  his  addrefs,  and 
ftrength  are  fuppofed  to  be  perfeft  *• 


*  See  Ellis's  account  of  the  Caucafian  nations. 
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The  Scotch  highlander  was  greatly  addiftecl 
alfo  to  revenge :  and  carried  his  quarrels, 
(as  we  have  juft  feen),  to  the  laft  extremity. 
But  for  this  we  can  eafily  account:  it  was 
chiefly  through  a  delire  to  do  himfelf  jufliice ; 
and  to  repair  wrongs,  for  which  the  law, 
but  weakly  executed,  gave  him  no  redrefs. 
This  we  fee  verified  in  the  narrative  I  have 
juft  given.  But  one  of  the  ftrongeft  illuftra- 
tions  of  this  remark,  is  a  ftory  told  of  James 
Hamilton,  who  aflaffinated  the  regent  Mur- 
ray*. After  the  affaffination,  Hamilton  fled 
into  France;  where  party  then  raged  high. 
A  perfon  there,  who  knew  him,  and  who 
wiflied  to  aflaflinate  the  admiral  Coligny; 
but  had  not  refolution  to  perpetrate  the 
deed  himfelf;  thought  he  could  not  apply 
to  a  properer  man,  than  Hamilton,  who  had 
juft  committed  an  aft  of  the  fame  kind  in  his 
own  country.  Hamilton  fhocked  at  the  pro- 
pofal,  cried  out ;  "  What !  Villain,  do  you 
fuppofe  me  an  aflaflln  ?''  and  challenged  him 
on  the  fpot. 

But  notwithftanding  the  pronenefs  of  the 
Scotch  highlander  to    a6ls   of   revenge,    and 


*  See  page  74* 
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rapine,  he  was,  in  other  refpefts,  in  the 
worft  of  times,  a  virtuous  charafter.  He  was 
faithful,  hofpitable,  temperate,  and  brave  ^ 
and  if  he  did  not  eafily  forget  an  injury ;  he 
was  always  efteemed  grateful  for  a  benefit. 
How  ftrift  he  was  where  confidence  was 
repofed,  appears  in  a  very  ftrong  light  from 
that  univerfal  proteftion  and  fidelity,  which 
the  pretender  experienced  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden.  Tho  the  penalty  for  conceahng 
him  was  fo  great ;  and  the  reward  for  giving 
him  up  fo  tempting ;  there  was  not  a  fingle 
man  found  among  fuch  numbers  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  truft,  who  did  not  contribute 
all  he  could  to  conceal,  and  fuccour  him. 
A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  obliged,  is  often  mentioned. 
This  man  had  virtue  enough  to  refill  the 
temptation  of  ^T. 30,000,  tho  he  was  afterwards 
hanged,  I  have  heard,  for  ftealing  a  cow. 
We  are  told  alfo  of  a  very  celebrated  robber 
of  the  name  of  Roy  M'Greggor,  who  even 
formed  thieving  into  a  fcience;  and  yet  was 
one  of  the  moft  benevolent  men  in  the  country; 
and  remarkable  for  his  many  afts  of  kindnefs, 
and  friendfhip.  —  There  appears  to  be  therefore 
in  the  Scotch  highlander,  notwithftanding  the 
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blemifhes  in  his  national  charafter,  a  good 
foundation  of  moral  virtue.  A  fpurious  kind 
of  religion  he  always  had;  but  it  difturbed 
the  career  of  none  of  his  paffions.  It  ftruck 
no  root  in  his  heart :  but  appeared  only  in 
a  few  wild  fhoots  of  fuperftition.  He  was 
a  religious  obferver,  for  inftance,  of  his  oath : 
but  it  was  only  when  he  had  fworn  by  fome- 
thing,  which  for  fome  whimfical  reafon  he 
deemed  facred ,  his  dagger  perhaps,  or  his 
father's  foul :  but  he  would  break  an  oath, 
taken  on  a  bible,  without  fcruple. 

A  better  direftion  hath  now  been  given  to 
minds  thus  in  a  degree  prepared  by  fuperflition* 
King  George  the  fecond  gave,  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates,  ^.looo  a  year,  which  is 
ftill  continued,  to  ereft  fchools  —  to  tranflate 
the  bible  into  Erfe  —  and  to  maintain  minifters, 
and  catechifts.  The  good  efFefts  of  this  bounty 
are  very  vifible  *.  Through  the  whole  country 
we  found  not  only  a  pleafmg  fimplicity,  and 
civility  of  manners ;  but  a  ferious^  and  religious 


*  It  hath  done  a  great  deal;  but  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  Tour 
through  the  Highlands,  and  Hebride  IJles,  tells  us,  that  much  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  difficulties,  which  he  enu- 
merates, of  the  miffionary  preachers,  are  exceedingly  great. 
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deportment  among  the  common  people,  which 
can  hardly  be  conceived  by  thofe,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  prophanenefs  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lower  ranks  near  the  capital. 
A  fmall  Erfe  bible  is  the  highlander's  ufual 
companion;  and  it  is  common  to  fee  him 
reading  it,  as  he  tends  his  cattle,  or  refts 
upon  the  road.  We  had  frequently  this 
pleafing  fight.  It  is  common  alfo,  when 
you  enter  his  little  cottage,  to  fee  the  mother 
fpinning,  or  knitting,  and  the  children  land- 
ing round,  either  reading  in  the  bible;  or 
repeating  their  catechifm. 

To  this  virtuous  difpofition  of  the  high- 
lander  may  be  added,  what  commonly  accom- 
panies a  virtuous  difpofition,  an  independent  fpi- 
rit.  There  are  no  poor-rates  in  Scotland;  and 
indeed  a  relief  of  that  kind  would  be  but  ill- 
reUfhed  in  the  country.  While  the  Engfifti 
peafant  will  often  forge  pretences  to  live  on 
the  labour  of  others ;  the  Scotch  highlander, 
even  in  his  real  diftrefles,  will  make  his  laft 
effort,  and  fubmit  to  any  inconvenience,  before 
he  will  complain. 

To  thefe  remarks  on  the  prefent  chara61er 
of  the  Scotch  highlander  I  lliall  fubjoin  a 
pleafing  pifture  of  domeftie  life,   both  as  an 
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illuftration  of  what  hath  been  faid  ,  and  as  a 
contrail  to  the  bloody  fcene,  prefcnted  a  Uttle 
above.  It  is  taken  from  a  book  of  poems, 
by  Robert  Burns,  a  bard,  as  he  calls  himfelf, 
from  the  plough  :  but  the  images  being  caught 
from  nature,  are  fuch  as  muft  give  pleafure  to 
every  feeling  heart.  The  whole  indeed  is  equal 
to  any  praife, 

I'he  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night, 

November  chill  blaws  loud  with  angry  fugh  ' ; 

The  fhort'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  clofe  ; 
The  miry  beafts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  ; 

The  blackening  trains  of  Craws  ^  to  their  repofe  % 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  ^  frae  '^  his  labor  goes, 

(This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end,) 
Colledls  his  fpades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  morn  in  eafe  and  reft  to  fpend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  courfe  does  hameward  bend^ 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  fhelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  ftacher  through  ^ 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin  ^  noife  and  glee. 


'  Sugh  is  a  very  expreffive  word,  which  we  want  in  Engliflij 
fignifying  the  found,  which  the  wind  makes,  when  it  is  refilled ; 
as  when  you  ftrike  a  Hick  through  it ;  or  when  it  blows  againiltrees^ 

^  Cxaius,  rooks.         ^  Cotter,  cottager.  ^  Frae,  from. 

^  Wee-things  toddlin,  Jlacher  through  —  Children  walking  un^ 
Readily,  ftagger  along. 

^  Flichterin,  fluttering  like  young  birds, 

P  4     .  Hi& 
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His  wee-bit '  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie, 

His  clean  hearth  ftane,  his  thrifty  wifie*8  fmile, 
The  lifping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  ^  and  care  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  ^  come  drapping  in. 

At  fervice  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh  ^,  fome  herd,  fome  tentie  rin  ^ 

A  cannie  ^  errand  to  a  neebor  town  : 
Their  eldeft  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthful  bloom,  love  fparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame  perhaps,  to  fhow  a  braw  ^  new  gown. 

Or  depofite  her  fair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

With  joy  unfeignM,  brothers  and  fifters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  fpiers  ^ ; 
The  fecial  hours,  fwift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos'  that  he  fees  or  hears- 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view  ; 
The  mother,  wi*  her  needle  and  her  fheers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaift  as  weePs  the  new  ^° : 
The  father  mixes  a  wi*  "  admonition  due. 


'  Nis  luee-bit  ingle  blinkin  —  his  little  fire  blazing  with    un- 
fteady  hght. 

'  Kiaugh,  dillrefs  of  mind. 

3  Belyve  the  elder  bairns.     Soon  the  elder  children. 

^  Ca\  drive.  ^  Tentie  rin  —  carefully  run. 

*  Cannie,  dextrous.         ^  Branv,  fine.  ^  Spiers,  inquires. 

5  Uncos,  news. 

*°  Gars  auld  claes  look  amaijl  as  iveePs  the  new. 

Makes  old  clothes  look  almoft  as  well  as  new*  ; 

"  ^  ivi'  —  all  with*, 

Their 
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Theii  mafter's  and  tlieir  miftrefles's  command, 

The  youngkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand  % 

And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o*  fight,  to  jauk  '  or  play : 

*  And  O  !   be  fure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

*  And  mind  your  duty  ^,  duly,  morn  and  night  I 

*  Left  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  aftray, 

*  Implore  his  counfel  and  affifting  might : 

*  They  never  fought  in  vain  that  fought  the  Lord  aright  !* 

But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ;  i 

Jenny,  wha  kens  "^  the  meaning  o'  the  fame. 
Tells  how^  a  neebor  lad  cam  ^  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  fome  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  fees  the  confcious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flufli  her  cheek. 
With  heart -ftruck  anxious  care  enquires  his  name. 

While  Jenny  hafBins  ^  is  afraid  to  fpeak ; 
Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild  worthlefs  rake. ' 

With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ^ ; 

A  ftrappan  youth  ;  he  takes  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blythe  Jenny  fees  the  vifit's  no  ill  ta'en^; 

The  father  cracks  ^  of  horfes,  pleughs,  and  kye  '\ 


'  Eydent,  diligent.  ^  To  jauk,  to  loiter. 

^  Mind  your  duty.     Say  your  prayers. 

^  Wha  kens.     Who  knows. 

^  j4  neebor  lad  cam,     A  neighbour  lad  came. 

^  Hajflins,  hefitatingly. 

'  Ben,  The  Scotch  cottage  confifts  commonly  of  two  apart- 
ments, the  hut,  and  the  len.  The  latter  is  the  inner  part,  where 
the  family  fit. 

*  No  ill  ta^en.     Not  ill  taken. 

'  Cracks,  talks  with  pleafure.         *•  Kyc,  cow«* 

The 
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The  youngfter's  artlefs  heart  overflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  an  '  laithfu',  fcarce  can  weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  fpy 

What  makes  the  youth  fae  bafhfu'  and  fae  grave ; 

Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  refpedled  hke  the  lave  ',      ■ 

O  happy  love  !   where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 

O  heart-felt  raptures  !  blifs  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  fage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleafure  fpare, 

*  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

*  'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modeft  pair, 

*  In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

^  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  fcents  the  evening  gale.' 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretch  !   a  villain  !   loft  to  love  and  truth  ! 
That  can  with  ftudied,  fly,  enfnaring  art,  -  -♦ 

Betray  fweet  Jenny's  unfufpedling  youth  ? 
Curfe  on  his  perjur'd  art  !   diffembling  fmooth ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  confcience,  all  exil'd  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  tlieir  child  \ 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  diftradlion  wild ! 

f     But  now  the  fupper  crowns  their  fimple  board, 

The  healfome  parritch  ^,  chief  of  Scotia's  food  : 

,5__ — . . . — . 

*  Blate  an  laithfu'  i —  modeft,  and  baftiful. 
^  The  lave,  like  other  young  women. 

'  ^  Healfome  parritch.  Wholefome  porridge.  It  is  a  mefs  made 
of  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  thick  together ;  which  is  eaten  with 
milk.  In  the  next  hne  wc  are  told  their  hawh'ie  (their  cow) 
affords  the  foupe  ;  or  the  milk,  with  which  it  is  eaten.  This  is 
the  common  food  for  breakfaft,  and  fupper  among  the  Jow  people, 

Th^ 
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The  foupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  *yont  the  hallan  '  fnugly  chews  her  cood. 
The  Dame  brings  forth  in  compHmental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel  hain'd  kebbuck,  fell ', 
And  aft  he's  preft,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  giiid  ; 

The  frugal  wiiie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  fm'  lint  was  i'  the  bell  \ 

The  cheerfu'  fupper  done,  wi'  ferious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  Sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  bible  %  ance  his  father's  pride  : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  afide, 

His  lyart  haffets  ^  fhewing  thin  and  bare  : 
From  ftrains  that  once  did  fweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 
And,  <«  let  us  worfhip  God  !"  he  fays  with  folemn  air. 


.«^ 


>  ,/ 


They  chant  their  artlefs  notes  in  fimple  guife ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  nobleft  aim  : 
Perhap's  Dufidee^s  ^  wild-warbling  meafures  rife. 

Or  plainti've  Martyrs  ^  worthy  of  the  name  j 


^  Hallan,  a  feparation  in  the  houfe,  beyond  which  the  cow  ift 
houfed  in  winter. 

^  Weel-hained  kebbuck,  fell  —  well-preferved  cheefe  of  ftrong 
tafle. 

^  How  ^tivas  a  towmond  auld  fin  lint  was  P  the  belL  That  it 
was  a  year  old,  when  flax  was  in  bloom.  The  vegetation  of  dif- 
ferent plants  makes  the  common  calendar  among  the  low  peopl^^ 
in  Scotland. 

'^  Big  ha*  bible.     X^arge  hall  bible. 

5  His  lyart  haffets.     His  grey  temples. 

*  Wales,     Seeks  out,  feleds.         I  ^  Names  of  pfahn-tunes^ 

Or 
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Or  noble  Elgin  '  beets  *  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  fweeteft  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  ; 
Compar'd  with  thefe  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raife  ; 
Nae  unifon  hae  they,  with  our  Creator's  praife. 

The  prieil-like  father  reads  the  facred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 
Or  Mofes  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amelek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie, 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  ; 

Or  rapt  Ifaiah's  wild,  feraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  feers  that  tune  the  facred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Chriftian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltlefs  blood  for  guilty  man  was  fhcd ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  fecond  nam*, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 
How  His  firft  followers  and  fervants  fped ; 

The  precepts  fage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  he,  who  'lone  in  Patmos  baniflied. 

Saw  in  the  fun  a  mighty  Angel  Hand ; 
And   heard   great    Bab'lon's    doom   pronounc'd   by    Heav'n's 
conimand. 

Then  kneehng  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  faint,  the  father,  and  the  hufband  prays  ; 

Hope  *  fp rings  exulting  on  triumphant  wing  *,' 
That  thus  they  all  fhall  meet  in  future  days . 


'  A  pfalm  tune.  *  Beets,  adds  fewel  to, 

*  Pope's  Wmdfor  foreft. 


There 
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There  ever  bafl<  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  figh,  or  flied  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praife. 
In  fuch  fociety,  yet  ftill  more  dear  ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  fphere. 

Compared  with  this,  hov/  poor  religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  difplay  to  congregations  w^ide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart  ! 
The  Pow^r,  incenfed,  the  pageant  will  defert. 

The  pompous  ftrain,  the  facerdotal  ftole ; 
But  haply,  in  fome  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  foul  ; 
And  in  his  booh  of  life,  the  inmates  poor  enroll.  * 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  fev'ral  way  ; 

The  younglin  cottagers  retire  to  reft : 
The  parent  pair  their  fecret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  requefl. 
That  He  who  flills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nefl, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride. 
Would,  iH  the  way  His  wifdom  fees  the  befl. 

For  them,  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  prefide. 


*  This  pleafmg  pidlure  ai  a  family  fupper,  I  am  told,  is  drawn 
from  the  life.  After  their  meal  it  is  a  common  practice  to  unite 
in  worfhip.  A  pfalm  is  firft  fung.  Then  the  father  of  the  family 
reads  a  chapter  in  the  bible  ;  and  they  all  afterwards  join  in  prayer. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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SECT.     XXII. 

Tyf  7E  left  the  fcenes  of  Inverary  with  re-- 
greti  thofe  fcenes,  in  which  the  grand 
and  beautiful  are  as  harmonioufly  combined 
as  we  almoft  in  any  place  remembered  to 
have  feen  them.  We  approached  it  through 
magnificent  woods ;  and  we  left  it  through  a 
fucceffion  of  lake-fcenery,  ftill  more  magni- 
ficent. Ten  miles  we  travelled  along  the  con- 
fines of  Loch-Fyne,  fkirting  that  grand  open- 
ing, which  it  forms  to  the  north  eaft. 

It's  Ikreens  are  every  where  equal  to  the 
expanfe  of  it's  waters.     They  are  indeed  chiefly 
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naked,  and  want  fome  fuch  munificent  hand  as 
we  had  juft  left,  to  fpread  a  Uttle  fylvan  dra- 
pery upon  their  bare,  enormous  fides.  But 
what  they  lofe  in  beauty,  they  gain  in  grandeur. 

Their  fituation  alfo  upon  the  lake  operated 
as  another  caufe,  to  imprefs  the  idea  of 
grandeur.  Nothing  exalts  the  dignity  of  a 
mountain  fo  much,  as  it's  rifing  from  the 
water's  edge.  In  meafuring  it,  as  it  appears 
conne6led  with  the  ground,  the  eye  knows 
not  where  to  begin,  but  continues  creeping 
up  in  queft  of  a  bafe,  till  half  the  mountain 
is  loft.  But  a  water-line  prevents  this  am- 
biguity; and  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
even  adds  the  edging  at  the  bottom,  which 
naturally  belongs  not  to  it.  Thus  the  moun- 
tain of  Doniquaick,  feen  from  the  new  inn 
at  Inverary,  appears  as  if  it  rofe  from  the 
water's  edge,  tho  in  fa6l  the  duke  of  Argyle's 
lawn  intervenes,  all  which  the  mountain  ap- 
propriates :  and  tho  it  meafures  only  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  it  has  a  more 
refpeftable  appearance,  than  many  mountains 
of  twice  it's  height  unconnefted  with  water. 

But  thefe  Ikreens,  tho  the  grand  idea  is 
principally  impreffed  upon  them,  are  not 
totally  devoid  of  beauty.      Two  circumftances 

in 
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in  a  lake-fkreen  produce  this  quality ;  the 
line,  which  it's  fummits  form ;  and  the  water- 
line^  which  is  formed  by  projeftions  into  the 
lake.* 

Of  thefe  modes  of  beauty  we  had  great 
profufion;  and  might  have  filled  volumes 
with  fketches :  but  unlefs  there  is  fomething 
in  a  fcene  befides  thefe  beautiful  lines,  fome- 
thing which  is  ftriking,  and  charafteriftic,  it 
has  little  effeft,  we  have  feen,  in  artificial 
landfcape. 

:  Unchara6lerized  fcenery  is  ftill  lefs  adapted  to 
uncoloured  drawings  the  beauty  of  which  de- 
pends chiefly  on  compofition,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  light.  In  painting  indeed,  colour- 
ing may  give  it  fome  value ;  but  in  this  kind 
of  fimple  drawings  fomething  more  interefliing 
is  required  to  fix  the  eye;  fome  confequential 
part,  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  compo- 
fition are  appendages. 

In  our  whole  ride  round  this  extenfive  bay 
of  Loch-Fyne,  we  met  only  one  objeft  of 
any  confequence  to  mark  the  fcenery.  It  was 
a  ruined  caftle  upon  a  low  peninfula.    ,The 


*  See   this    fubjedl   treated   at   large   in  Obfervations   on  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  &c.  p.  82  and  95. 
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lake  fpread  in  a  bay  before  it,  and  behind  it 
hung  a  grand  curtain  of  diftant  mountains ; 
one  of  which  is  marked  with  a  peculiar  feature 
—  that  of  a  vaft  ridge  floping  towards  the 
eye. 

We  now  approached  the  end  of  the  lake, 
where,  in  the  feaman's  phrafe,  we  raked  a 
long  reach  of  it*  When  we  view  it  in  this 
direction,  and  conceive  ourfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  of  fait  water,  fixty  or  feventy  fathoms 
deep,  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  at  leafl:  fifty 
from  the  fea,  we  have  a  grand  idea  of  the 
immenfe  cavern,  which  is  fcooped  out  between 
thefe  ranges  of  mountains,  as  the  receptacle 
of  this  bed  of  waters.  If  we  could  have  feen 
it  immediately  after  the  diluvian  crafh,  or 
whatever  convulfion  of  nature  occafioned  it, 
before  the  waters  gufhed  in,  what  a  horrid 
chafm  muft  it  have  appeared ! 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  — — ^-—  "^ 

Ideas  of  this  kind  feem  to  explain  a  difficult 
pafTage  in  Tacitus.  In  defcribing  the  Cale- 
donian coaft,  he  obferves  that,  Nufquam  latins 
dominari   mare ;    multum  jiuminum    huc^    atque 
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illuc  ferre  ;  nee  litore  tenus  aeerefeere,  ant  refo?^- 
beri  5  fed  influere  penitus,  at  que  ambire,  etiam 
jugts  at  que  montibus  inferi^   velut  in  fuo.^ 

Some  explain  this  paffage,  as  if  the  fea 
would  fometimes  cover  even  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Others,  among  whom  is  the 
learned  Gronovius,-f-  laying  the  ftrefs  upon  the 
word  ambire^  and  arbitrarily  changing  veluf  in 
fuo  into  velut  infulis^  make  the  fea,  inftead 
of  covering  the  mountains  in  it's  rage,  only  to 
furround  them,  and  form  them  into  iflands. 

Neither  of  thefe  interpretations  can  well  be 
the  hiftorian's  meaning,  as  they  both  imply 
the  fea  to  be  in  an  agitated  ftate  :  whereas 
he  had  jufl:  before  told  us,  that  thefe  feas  were 
fcarce  ever  known  to  be  agitated.  Figrwn 
et  grave  remigantibus  perhibent-^  ne  veyitis  qiii- 
dem  proinde  attolli :  and  this  information  he 
feems  himfelf  to  have  believed  ^  giving  phyfical 
reafons,  fuch  as  they  are,  to  afcertain  it's 
probability.  We  are  conftrained  therefore  to 
illuftrate  this  paffage  in  fome  fenfe  exclufive 
of  that  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  it  exercifes 
in  a  florm. 

*  In  vita  Agric, 

f  In  a  note  in   his  edition   of  Tacitus,   which   he   feems  tQ 
approve* 
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Two  other  fpecies  of  it's  dominion  over  the 
land,  feem  to  be  alluded  to;  the  dominion 
of  tides,  and  that  dominion,  which  it  feems 
to  aflert,  by  running  up  in  creeks  into  the 
country.  I  fhould  therefore  tranflate  the  paf- 
fage  thus :  Over  no  country  the  fea  offer ts  more 
dominion.  In  various  parts  it  meets  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and  not  only  waj}:es  the  Jhores  with 
the  jiux,  and  reflux  of  ifs  tides  \  but  flows  boldly 
up  the  country^  winds  round  vaft  ftretches  of 
hills ^  and  mountains ;  and  makes  deep  inroads 
into  the  land^  as  if  it  were  ifs  natural  channel. 
—  There  cannot  be  a  better  comment  upon 
this  pafTage,  than  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scot- 
land; which  may  in  fome  degree  therefore 
afcertain  the  truth  of  the  tranflation.        \ 

Having  doubled  the  northern  point  of 
Loch-Fyne,  we  came  to  Carndow,  which 
confifts  only  of  a  few  inconfiderable  houfes ; 
and  turning  to  the  left,  we  purfued  our  rout 
in  queft  of  the  fcenes  of  Loch-Lomond. 
Our  road  led  through  the  valley  of  Kinlas, 
which  is  one  of  the  wildeft,  and  moft  fublime 
vallies  we  had  yet  met  with.  The  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  form  it's  fkreens,  ap- 
proach within  two  or   three    hundred  yards. 

We 
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We  were  immured  between  them.*  Moun- 
tains brought  near  the  eye,  like  objefts  in  a 
microfcope,  appear  monftrous.  They  require 
diftance  to  give  them  foftnefs  ^  and  remove 
deformities.  But  thefe  mountains  had  few 
deformities  to  remove.  They  were  magnificent  ^ 
and  yet  well  proportioned :  bare  of  wood 
indeed,  but  rich  from  a  varied  and  broken 
furface. 

Their  contrafts  broad, 


And  carelefs  lines,  and  undulating  forms 
Played  through  the  varied  fcene. 

Through  the  valley  ran  a  ftream,  tumbling 
violently  over  the  rocky  fragments,  that  op- 
pofed  it's  courfe:  and  to  compleat  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  the  iky  happened  to 
harmonize  with  the  mountains,  fhaping  the 
clouds  into  thofe  grand  forms,  which  Virgil 
calls  the  cava  mibila  cceli  ^  and  Shakefpear, 
ftill  more  expreffively,  the  cloudy  cheeks  of 
heaven — ^  thofe  fwelling  forms,  which  prefent 
fo  ftrongly  the  idea  of  puft  cheeks.  Shake- 
fpear's  idea  may  be  inelegant :  but  it  is  exaft ; 
and  the  forms  themfelves  are  very  pifturefque. 


*  See  a  fcene  of  this  kind  defcribed,  in  Ohfervations  on  lakes, 
and  mountains,  &c.  toI.  i.  p.  209. 

B    4  It 
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It  is  a  happy  circumftance,  when  we  find 
a  fky  thus  fuited  to  a  landfcape.  In  point  of 
harmony  of  colouring  the  {ky  and  landfcape 
feldom  vary.  The  former  generally  imprefTes 
it's  ruling  tint  on  the  latter.  But  the  harmony 
of  compoftion  is  another  pointy  and  is  not 
always  fo  exaftly  found.  Tho  the  general 
tint  of  the  fky  may  be  harmonious  ;  the  clouds 
may  ftill  be  ill-formed,  and  unpifturefque. 
And  it  cannot  be  otherwife :  for  among  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  nothing  afTumes 
fuch  variety  of  fhapes,  as  thefe  floating  bodies. 
Amidfl  this  variety  there  mufl:  often  be  bad 
forms.  The  painter  therefore  takes  care  not 
only  to  imprefs  the  ruling  tint  of  the  fky  on 
his  landfcape ;  but  alfo  to  get  a  good  modu- 
lation of  the  flcy,  in  that  key,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,  which  he  hath  chofen. 

No  precife  rules  in  the  choice  of  a  fky  can 
be  given  :  nor  in  the  adapting  of  fkies  to 
landfcape.  This  latter  efpecially  is  matter  of 
tafle,  rather  than  of  rule.  In  general,  clouds 
in  large  mafles,  like  thofe,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  thefe  remarks,  are  more  beautiful, 
than  when  they  are  frittered.  Large  fwelling 
fleecy  clouds  on  a  blue  fky  are  often  beautiful. 
A  few  light  floating  clouds  (yet  rather  con- 
tiguous,) 
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tiguous,)    in  one  part  of  the  fky;    when  the 
other  part  is  of  a  uniform  tint,  has  the  effect 
of   contraft.     It  is  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  fky 
alfo,  when  the  dark  part  melts  gradually  into 
the  lighter :    and   this    may  be   carried  to  the 
higheil  degree  of  contrail  in  a  ftorm.     Breaks 
alfd  in  the  fky,    when    you   fee   a  light   part 
through  the    difparting   of    dark   clouds,    are 
pleafmg.     And  one    or  other  of  thefe  fpecies 
may   be   fuited   to    all    landfcape.       The    full 
meridian   fun,   and   clear  etherial  fky,  are  fel- 
dom  chofen.     The  painter  commonly  choofes 
his   fkies   in   a  morning,    or  evening ;   which 
he  thinks  will    inlighten    his    pi6lure  to  the 
beft   advantage,    and   give    it    the   mofl   bril- 
liancy.    Of  one  thing  he  fhould  be  very  care- 
ful ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  all  fhapes  of  animals, 
or  other  obje6ls,  into  which  clouds  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  form  themfelves.     I  have  feen  a 
good  pifture  fpoiled  from  having  the  clouds 
formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwan.      From  this 
mifchief  Shakefpear  may  guard  us. 

Sometimes  you  fee  a  cloud,  that's  dragonifli : 

A  vapour  fometimes  like  a  bear,  or  lion ; 

A  tow'red  citadel,  a  pendent  rock  ; 

A  forked  mountain ;  or  blue  promontory 

With  trees  upon*t,  that  nod,  and  mock  the  eye 

With  empty  air.  

Having 
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Having  travelled  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
valley  of  Kinlas,  w^e  found  the  end  of  it  clofed 
by  the  fkirts  of  a  mountain,  v^hich  the  road 
afcends.  Here  the  river,  (v\^hich  in  the  valley, 
wras  only  a  violent  ftream)  defcends  in  a 
rougher  manner,  through  the  feveral  ftages 
of  the  mountain ;  and  fv^eetened  the  toil  of 
our  afcent,  which  was  made  on  foot,  by 
exhibiting  catarafts,  and  water-falls  in  great 
variety.  At  the  fummit,  we  found  a  fmall 
lake,  which  was  the  refervoir  of  all  thefe 
beautiful  exhibitions.  The  road  we  travelled, 
is  a  military  one ;  and  has  been  made  at  great 
expence  of  labour.  The  toil  it  coft  in  making ; 
and  the  toil  it  coft  in  afcending,  are  expreffed 
in  an  infcription  on  a  ftone-feat  at  the  top, 
Reft^  and  be  thankful  I 

The  defcent,  on  the  other  fide,  is  a  dire6l 
precipice :  but  a  zig-zag  road  is  contrived, 
which  is  paflable  enough.  This  road  brought 
us  into  Glen-Croey ;  which  is  a  fcene  of 
peculiar  conftruftion. 

Glen-Croey  is  a  '  valley,  which  feemed 
about  two  miles  in  length,  tho  it  may  be 
longer,  well  proportioned -in  it's  dimenfions ; 
and  Ikreened,    on   each   fide  by  mountains  as 

magnificent, 
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magnificent,    and  as  finely   formed,    as   thofe 

we   had    pafTed :    but  it's  peculiarity  is   this, 

that  altho  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wildefl, 

and  moft  rugged  fcenes,  yet  (contrary  to  the 

ufual  mode  in  which  nature  unites  contiguous 

landfcapes)  it    is    totally   fmooth,    and  almoft 

polifhed.  '  The  bottom   of  the  valley  confiils 

chiefly  of  fine   pafturage,  which  cloaths   alfo 

the  fides  of  the  mountains.     The  foftnefs  of 

the  herbage  upon  their  diflant  fides,  appeared 

like  a   rich,   fpreading,    velvet  mantle.     Here 

and  there   the  broken    channel  of    a    torrent 

had  formed  gutters  in  the  declivities  5  but  in 

general,    all  v/as  quiet,  and  unbroken.     Had 

this  valley,  and  it's  lofty  fkreens  been  planted, 

the  fcene   would  have  been  delightful.     The 

grandeur  of  the  valley  of  Kinlas  could  fupport 

itfelf  independent  of  wood :  but  the  valley  of 

Croey,  inclining  rather  to  the  beautiful,  than 

to  the  fublime,  is  not  complete  without  that 

accompaniment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  flands  a  lonely 
cottage,  fheltered  with  a  few  trees,  and  adorn- 
ed with  it's  little  orchard,  and  other  appen- 
dages. We  might  call  it  a  feat  of  empire. 
Here  refides  the  hind,  who  manages,  and 
overlooks  the  cattle,  which  in  numerous  herds, 

eraze 


c 
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graze  this  fertile  valley :  and  if  peace,  and 
quietnefs  inhabit  not  his  humble  manfion,  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  fcene,  to  which 
it  belongs. 


From  the  valley  of  Croey  we  foon  reached 
the  banks  of  Loch-Lounge  or  the  lake  of  Jhips, 
another  fait- water  lake^  in  which,  according 
to  the  geography  of  Tacitus,  the  fea  is  wont 
influere  penitus^  at  que  ambire^  etiam  jugis^  at  que 
montibus  iJiferi^  veliit  in  fuo. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  two 
vallies,  which  lie  between  Loch-Fyne,  and 
Loch-Loung,  I  have  defcribed  the  firft  as 
rough ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  valley  of 
Croey,  as  fmooth.  I  fhould  not  however 
conceal,  that  I  have  feen  the  journal  of  a  late 
traveller,  which  inverts  this  order.  It  makes 
the  valley  of  Kinlas  pafturage;  and  Croey, 
it  defcribes  as  rocky.  I  dare  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  I  have  made  no  miftake.  I  can 
only  fay,  that  my  minutes  were  taken  on  the 
fpot. 

Loch-Loung  oppofed  our  farther  paffage 
by  it's  extremity,  which  formed  the  point 
of    a    bay.      This    bay  we    fkirted    with    fo 

much 
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much  pleasure,  that  we  could  have  wifhed 
the  interruption  had  been  greater.  As  we 
approached  the  vertical  point,  it  rofe  in  value, 
exhibiting  a  fimple,  and  very  fublime  piece 
of  lake-fcenery.  Upon  it's  ftiores  and  rocks 
lie  fea-weed,  fhells,  and  other  marks  of  a 
tide ;  which  alone  Ihew  it  to  be  falt-water ; 
for  it's  banks  have  all  the  verdure,  and  vegeta- 
tion of  an  inland-lake. 

From  the  confines  of  Loch-Loung,  we  had 
a  fhort  ride  to  Tarbet,  which  ftands  upon 
Loch-Lomond;  the  fcene  we  had  fo  long 
expefted.  T^arbet  is  a  common  name  in 
Scotland  for  a  town  feated  on  an  ifthmus 
between  two  lakes  ;  which  is  the  fituation  of 
this  place ;  a  mere  neck  of  land  dividing 
Loch-Loung  from  Loch-Lomond.  Some 
fuppofe  the  word  Tarbet,  to  fignify  the  fame 
as  a  Carrying-place  in  America.  Here  the 
fcenes  of  Loch-Lomond  opened  before  us. 
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SECT.     XXIII. 

T  OCH-LOMOND  is  a  frejfh  water  lake^ 
^^  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  It's 
northern  end  is  narrow,  running  up  a  con- 
fiderable  way,  among  lofty  mountains :  but 
it  widens  towards  the  fouth  by  degrees;  and 
attains  a  great  breadth.  Some  fay  it's  furface 
is  obferved  gradually  to  increafe;  and  pre- 
tend to  fhew  the  ruins  of  buildings  far  in 
the  waters,  when  they  are  in  a  tranfparent 
ftate.  But  we  faw  nothing  of  the  kind.  — 
As  this  lake  has  ever  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fcenes  ia  Scotland,  it  will  be 
proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  it. 


Tarbet  lies  upon  the  narrower  part  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  we  took  our  rout  to  Lufs, 
which  commands  the  broader.  The  road 
accompanies  the  lake  -,  and  is  exceedingly 
grand,     and     generally     every    where     lofty. 

Water, 
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Water,  and  mountains  are  the  removed  part 
of  the  fcene  :  rocks  and  hanging  woods  adorn 
the  foreground,  among  which,  at  every  turn 
of  the  road,  the  lake  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage. The  whole  road  is  exaftly  that  path 
upon  the  grand  fcale  of  nature,  which  is 
prefcribed  in  the  improvements  of  art : 


•  that  path,  from  whence,  the  fight  is  led 


Gradual  to  view  the  whole.     Where'er  thou  windft 

That  line,  take  heed  between  the  fcene,  and  eye. 

To  vary,  and  to  mix  thy  chofen  greens. 

Here  for  a  while  with  cedar,  or  with  larch, 

(That  from  the    ground  fpread   their  clofe   texture,)    hide 

The  view  entire.     Then  o'er  fome  lowly  tuft, 

Where  rofe  and  woodbine  bloom,  permit  it's  charms 

To  burft  upon  the  fight.     Now  through  a  copfe 

Of  beech,  that  rear  their  fmooth,  and  llately  trunks, 

Admit  it  partially ;  and  half  exclude. 

And  half  reveal  it's   graces.     In  this  path, 

How  long  foe'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  ftep 

Shall  wake  frefh  beauties  ;  each  fhort  point  prefent 

A  different  picture,  new,  and  yet  the  fame. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  grand  entrances 
into  the  highlands ;  and  a  very  formidable 
one  it  is.  It  runs  along  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  is  in  many  parts  a  mere  precipice 
hanging  over  the  lake;  and  tho  fecured  fuf- 
ficiently  for  travellers,  is  ftill  a  dangerous 
defile  for  an  army.     The  difficulty  of  making 

it 
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it  has  been  great.  In  feveral  parts  it  is  cut 
through  the  foUd  rock,  which  is  left  as  a 
pavement  -,  and  the  grateful  traveller  finds 
himfelf  indebted  (as  an  infcription  with 
Roman  brevity  informs  him)  to  the  labours 
of  Colonel  Lafcelles's  regiment. 

About  three  miles  from  Tarbet,  where  the 
road  rifeSj  we  have  a  grand  retrofpeft  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  lake.  A  mountain,  on 
the  left,  near  the  eye,  runs  boldly  into  the 
water;  beyond  which  the  lake  retires,  bay 
after  bay,  in  perfpeftive,  among  diftant  moun- 
tains into  it's  deep  receffes. 

The  colouring  of  thefe  mountains  was  very 
beautiful.  It  was  an  early  hour :  the  fun 
juft  rifmg  had  not  ftrength  to  diffipate  the 
blue  mifts,  which  hung  upon  them ;  but  yet 
it's  faint  radiance,  here  and  there,  tinged  their 
broken  points,  and  flied  an  efFufion  of  the  foft- 
eft,  and  moft  delicate  light.  The  effeft  too  was 
affifted  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  in 
fome  parts  were  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from 
the  bafe  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  a  paflage  in  the  prophet  Joel, 
which  I  think  nobly  defcriptive  of  fuch  a 
fcene  as  this.  He  is  defcribing  the  day,  in 
which  the  Lord  cometh  to  execute  judgment. 

VOL.   II.  c.  It 
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It  is  a  day^  fays  he^  of  darknefs^  and  gloominefs 
> — a  day  of  clouds,  and  thick  darknefs  —  as  the 
morning  fpread  upon  the  mountains. 

Having  been  always  pleafed  with  this 
paffage,  particvilarly  the  laft  claufe  of  it,  as  a 
piece  of  fublime,  and  pifturefque  imagery, 
I  was  not  a  little  difappointed  in  finding  it 
animadverted  on  by  fo  able  a  critic,  as  the 
bifhop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  tranflation 
of  Ifaiah.*  He  allows  the  morning  to  be  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  place : 
but  as  the  fame  word  alfo  fignifies  gloom, 
he  rather  prefers  that  word  here,  becaufe  the 
morning,  he  thinks,  is  an  incongruous  idea. 

If  the  bifhop  had  ever  paid  any  attention 
to  the  effects  of  morning-lights  in  a  mountain- 
ous country  (which  the  prophet,  who  had 
always  lived  in  fuch  a  country,  probably  did,) 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  taxed  the  vul- 
gar tranflation  of  this  pafTage  with  incongruity. 
By  a  very  eafy,  and  elegant  metonymy,  the 
morning,  which  is  the  caife,  mciy  ftand  for 
that  brightened  gloom,  which  is  the  effeB, — 
If,    on    the    other    hand,    we    underftand    by 


*  See  his  note  on  If.  viii.  20. 

the 
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the  morning  only  a  gloom ^  the  fentiment  gains 
nothing.     It  is  a  mere  repetition. 

I  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  difpute  a  point 
of  criticifm  with  fo  great  a  mafter  as  the 
bifliop  of  London ;  but  I  may  without  vanity, 
fuppofe  myfelf  better  acquainted  with  the 
effefts  of  morning-lights  in  a  mountainous 
country ;  and  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
fay,  that  the  morning  fpread  upon  the  mountains^ 
i-s,  at  leaft  not  an  incongruous  expreffion. 


At  Lufs  we  got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed 
to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  we  lay  upon 
our  oars  to  take  a  view  of  the  fcenery  around 
us. 

To  the  north  we  looked  far  up  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  lake,  which  we  had  juft  feen 
from  the  fhore.  We  were  now  more  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  view.  But  the  fcene  was  now  fhifted. 
It  was  more  a  vifta.  The  mountains  fhelved 
beautifully  into  the  water,  on  both  fides; 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  occupied  by 
Ben-vorlie,  which  filled  it's  ftation  with  great 
diftinftion.  On  the  right,  Ben-lomond,  the 
fecond  hill  in  Scotland,  raifed  it's  refpeftable 
head.     While  the  waters  at  their  bafe,   were 

c  2  dark, 
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dark,  like  a  bUck,  tranfparent  mirror.  But 
in  this  point  of  view  the  form  of  Ben-lomond 
was  rather  injured  by  the  regularity  of  it's 
line,  which  confifts  of  three  ftages  of  afcent. 
In  general  however,  this  mountain  appears 
j&nely  floped  3  and  if  s  furface  beautifully  bro- 
Icen. 

Ben-lomond  meafures  in  height  between 
three  and  four  thoufand  feet  from  the  furface 
of  the  lake,  extending  it's  fkirts  far,  and 
wide  into  the  country.  It's  lofty  fides  are 
fubjeft  to  various  climates ;  and  maintain 
various  inhabitants.  The  ptarmigan,  and  other 
heath-fowls  frequent  it's  upper  regions :  it's 
lower  are  fought,  as  a  favourite  haunt,  by 
the  roe-buck:  while  the  many  irriguous  vaU 
lies,  and  fheltered  paftures  at  it's  bafe,  tempt 
the  peafants  of  the  country  to  fettle  among 
them. 

By  this  time  the  early  hour  of  fun-rife  had 
paffed  away.  The  morning  fpread  upon  the 
mountains  —  thofe  velvet  lights,  which  we  had 
feen  from  the  Tarbet-road,  had  now  taken 
a  more  vivid  hue ;  and  the  vapours  forming 
a  more  tranfparent  medium,  began  to  difcover 
through  their  thinner  veil  a  fine  purple  tint, 

which 
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which  had  overfpread  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  the  hues,  that  inveft  thofe  lofty  ftations. 
Pouffin  is  fo  fond  of  it,  that  in  general,  I 
think,  he  throws  too  much  purple  into  his 
diftances :  and  the  imagination  of  Virgil  could 
conceive  nothing  beyond  it  in  the  Elyfian 
fields,  where  he  tells  us  that  a  brighter  fun 
fpreads  it's   radiance  upon  the  mountains  -, 

_-^ , , -, et  lumine  vellit 


Purpureo  * 


The  view  to  the  fouth  has  lefs  value  in 
a  piBiirefque  light.  The  furface  of  the  lake  is 
broken  by  a  number  of  ifliands,  which  are 
fcattered  about  it,  and  prevent  all  unity  of 
compojition.  It's  banks  alfo,  in  that  direction, 
are  tame  fcenes  of  paiiurage,  and  cultivation  • 
and  the  mountains,  which  ikreened  it's  north- 
ern regions,  are  here  removed.  As  we  could 
not  therefore  admire  the  fouthern  part  of  the 


*  Purpureus  often  fignifies,  Jhlnlng,  of  glowing ;  but  it  19 
often  defcriptive  of  colour  alfo,  and  fignilies  purple.  Thus 
Horace  fpeaks  of  piirpurei  tyranni  ;  and  Ovid  of  purpureus  pudor. 
And  where  the  term  is  applied  to  the  colouring  of  a  mojuntain,  I 
cannot  conceive  it  can  mean  any  thing  hut  purple. 
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lake,  as  a  pidlure^  we  wifhed  to  examine  it 
as  a  map :  and  for  this  purpofe  we  looked 
round  for  an  advantageous  point,  that  might 
command  a  fair  view  of  the  whole. 
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SEC  T.     XXIV. 

/^N  the  weftern  fide  of  the  lake,  is  an 
^^^  ifland,  called  Devannoc ;  which  rifes 
at  one  end  into  a  lofty  hill.  To  this  ifland 
we  fleered  ^  and  mooring  our  bark  in  a  creek, 
we  afcended  the  hill  under  the  conduft  of  our 
boatman,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  guide. 
The  afcent  cofl  us  a  full  half-hour;  and  we 
thought  it  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  find  a 
hill  of  fuch  dimenfions  upon  an  ifland  in  a 
lake.  When  we  gained  the  fummit  we  feated 
ourfelves  on  a  rock  cufhioned  with  mofs,  and 
heath  3  and  as  the  day  "was  fine,  we  had  indeed 
a  mofl  amufmg  view  over  all  the  fouthern  divi* 
fion  of  the  lake. 

A  vafl  expanfe  of  water,  at  leafl  ten  miles 
in  diameter,  lay  before  the  eye,  interfperfed 
with  various  iflands  of  different  forms,  and 
dimenfions.     Among    thefe   the    little    barks, 
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which  navigated  the  lake,  and  phed  among 
the  feveral  channels,  appeared  and  difappeared 
by  turns ;  dividing  portions  of  land  into  iflands, 
which  to  the  eye  feemed  united. 

The  ifland  (or  inch  according  to  the  Erfe) 
which  lay  neareft  to  us  is  Ghenaghan.  It  is 
an  illand  of  confiderable  extent ;  being  not 
lefs  than  a  mile  in  length.  It  confifts  of 
great  variety  of  high  ground;  and  is  every 
where  woodv.  On  the  hither  fide  it  is  in- 
dented  by  a  large  femicircular  bay ;  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Beyond  Ghenaghan  lies  Inch-Crune,  about 
half  a  mile  in  lengthy  flat,  unwooded,  and 
covered  chiefly  with  pafl:urage. 

Inch-Fad  lies  in  the  fame  direftion,  beyond 
Crune ;  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions ; 
flat  alfo,  and  unwooded. 

To  the  fouth,  between  Crune,  and  Ghen- 
aghan, lies  Moin,  one  of  the  largefl:  iflands 
in  the  lake.  It  is  flat ;  it's  fhores  are  much 
indented  3  one  half  of  it  confifl:s  of  pafliurage, 
and  the  other  of  a  peat-mofs. 

Beyond  Inch-Fad,  verging  towards  the  eaft- 
ern  fide  of  the  lake,  lies  Inch-Calloch,  or 
the  IJle  of  Nuns'y  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length.     It  confifts   of  high   ground,   and  is 

very 
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very  woody ;  but  the  eye,   at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance,  could  not  diftinguifh   the  indenting  of 
ifs   fhores.     This    iiland,   which   is    regularly 
inhabited,  is  in  this  refpe6l  of  greater  dignity 
than  any  other  upon  the  lake.     It  is  remark- 
able alfo   on  another  account.     The   clan   of 
M'greggors,   who   occupied   the  mountainous 
limits    on   the    north    of  the  lake,    and  were 
profcribed  by  an  a6l  of  parliament,  for  their 
thefts  and  rapine,  had  among  them  one  very 
egregious  fuperftition,  which  was  to  lay  their 
bon^s   in   this   illand,   where  ftill   appear   the 
remains    of  a   holy-houfe.     Accordingly  they 
have  all   been  buried   here  from  time   imme- 
morial ;    prefuming,    no  doubt,    (as    men,    in 
all   ages,  feem  from  facrifices,    or   other  rites, 
to  have  had  fome  idea  of  atonement)  that  the 
fanftity   of  the   ground   would  deprecate   the 
guilt  of  their  lives. 

There  is  another  reafon  however  given  for 
burying  in  iflands^  which  is  pra£lifed  alfo  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  When  the  country 
abounded  with  wolves,  it  is  faid,  thefe  animals 
would  often  attack  church-yards ;  againft 
which  the  people  guarded  by  infular  graves. 
Thus  a  praftice  founded  in  nsceffity,  might 
have  been   continued  through  fuperftition. 

To 
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To  the  fouthward  of  M'greggor's  ille,  He 
Grange,  and  Torremach,  each  of  which  iflands 
Is  about  half  a  mile  in  length:  both  are 
woody,  but  Torremach  confifts  of  higher 
ground. 

In  the  fame  direftion,  lies  the  ifland  of 
Merin,  the  largeft  upon  the  lake ;  being  two 
Scotch  miles  in  length,  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  three  of  Engliih  meafure.  It's  breadth 
alfo  is  proportionable,  meafuring  above  a  mile 
from  one  ftde  to  the  other.  This  ifland, 
which  is  very  woody,  and  confiflis  of  high, 
irregular  ground,  is  converted  into  a  park, 
by  the  duke  of  Montrofe.  The  keeper,  and 
his  family,  are  the  only  inhabitants,  which 
it  contains.  Formerly  this  ifland  was  a  place 
of  more  note,  and  was  dignified  with  a  noble 
manfion,  built  by  the  duke  of  Lenox. 

On  the  other  fide  of  M'greggor's  ifland, 
towards  the  north,  lies  Inch-Lonac,  formed 
in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent  -,  with  fome  wood 
upon  it,  but  more  heath.  This  alfo  is  a 
confiderable  ifland  -,  being  near  two  miles  in 
length.  It  is  the  property  of  fir  James  Col- 
quhoun,  who  has  turned  it  into  a  deer-park. 
— ^  Commodious  as  thefe  fituations  feem  for 
deer,  a  good  paling   is  a  better  fence  than  a 
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lake,  however  deep.  Often  a  herd,  landing' 
together,  will  venture  through  this  vaft  expanfe 
of  waters,  in  queft  of  better  pafturage :  and 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  laborious  parts  of  the 
keeper's  employment,  to  purfue  the  emigrants, 
and  drive  them  home. 

In  an  oppofite  direftion  lies  Inch-Galbrith. 
This  ifland  the  ofprey-eagle  inhabits,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  on  the  lake  :  but  for  what 
particular  advantages,  the  naturalift  is  ignorant. 
From  his  refidence  here  he  fends  out  his  rapa- 
cious colonies.  Fifh  is  his  prey :  but  nature 
hath  neither  given  him  the  power  to  fwim,  nor 
the  art  to  dive.  She  has  furnilhed  him  how- 
ever with  powers,  equally  deftruftive.  With 
a  keen  eye  he  hovers  over  the  lake ;  and  feeing 
from  a  great  height,  fome  inadverent  fifh  near 
the  furface,  he  darts  rapidly  upon  it ;  and 
plunging  his  talons,  and  breaft,  if  need  be, 
into  the  water,  keeps  his  pinions  aloof  in  the 
air,  undipped;  on  the  ftrength  of  which  he 
Iprings  upwards  with  his  prey,  tho  it  is  fome- 
times  bulky.  The  ofprey  differs  little  from, 
the  fea-eagle^  only  he  is  more,  what  is  com- 
monly termed,  a  frejh-water  pirate, 

Befides  thefe  larger  illands,  there  are  others 
of  fmaller  dimenfions  ^  which  are  too  numerous 

for 
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for  particular  notice.  In  any  other  place  they 
would  make  a  figure ;  but  here  we  confider 
them  only  as  garnifh  to  the  reft.  We  counted 
eighteen  illands  diftinftly  lying  before  us ; 
^  but  we  were  told  there  are  not  fewer  than 
thirty  fcattered  over  the  lake ;  three  of  which 
have  churches  upon  them,  tho,  I  believe, 
now  in  ruins. 

One  of  thefe  illands  is  obferved  alternately 
to  fmk,    and   rife.     This   is  a   common  ftory 
among  lakes  ;  and  the  myftery  of  it  generally 
is,  that  the   water,  tho  it's   apparent  form  is 
rarely  altered,  is  yet  fometimes  fo  high,  as  to 
cover   an  illand,    which    happens  to    be   very 
flat.     I    have    heard     however    well    attefted 
ftories   of  illands,    in   fome  lakes,    that  really 
rife  and  fmk.     This    may   poffibly   be   owing 
to   fungous    earth   dilated  by   vegetation,   and 
detaching  itfelf  by  it's  lightnefs  from  the  bot- 
tom.    As  it's  vegetation  ceafes,  and  it  becomes 
of  courfe  more  comprelTed,  and  more  faturated 
with  water,  it  lofes  it's  buoyancy,    and  fmks. 
The   faft    I    believe   is    unqueftioned ;   but   I 
will    not    pretend    to  fay,    that    this  folution 
accounts  fufficiently  for   it. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  float- 
ing  ifland,    which   hatl)    been  fometimes   feen' 

upon 
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upon  this  lake,  and  hath  confounded  the  eye 
of  travellers  ;  and  that  is  a  fort  of  raft,  which 
the  inhabitants  ufed  to  make  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  faftening  the  fliafts  of  feveral  pines  toge- 
ther, and  covering  them  with  earth,  and  clods. 
Thefe  rafts  were  ufeful  on  many  occafions.     I 
believe  they   are   not   now   in  ufe ;   as   boats 
are  much  more  manageable,  and  commodious. 
But    in    elder  times,   the    raft   was    the   firft 
fpecies  of  lake-navigation.     On   it  the   inha- 
bitants ufed  to  tranfport  their  cattle,  hay,  or 
any  other   bulky   commodity,   from   one  part 
of  the   lake  to   another.     But    the    raft   was 
principally  of  ufe  in  times  of  alarm.     When 
an  adverfe  clan  was  laying  wafte  the  country, 
fome  poor  highlander  would  fhip   his  family, 
and  moveables  on  board  a  raft  3  and  running 
under  the  lee  of  an  ifland,  would  attach  him- 
felf  to  it.     His  raft  at  a  diftance  would  appear 
a  part  of  the  ifland   itfelf,   and  lie  concealed. 
In  the  mean  time  he  would   rear  a  low  hut 
of   boughs,    and  heath,    againft:    the    oak,    to 
which   he   was   moored ,   and    would   eat  his 
oaten   bread,    the   only    provifion    he  carried 
with  him,  and  drink  of  the  lake,  till  a  time 
of  fecurity  gave  him  liberty  to  return. 

.We 
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We  were  affured  however,  that  in  a  part 
of  the  country,  where  we  had  lately  been, 
in  the  road  between  Killin  and  Tindrum, 
there  is  a  lake,  where  a  real  floating  ifland, 
which  never  finks,  continues  always  fhifting 
about  the  lake.  We  did  not  fee  it  -,  but  we 
were  told,  it  is  formed  of  the  matted  roots 
of  a  particular  kind  of  weed.  It's  furface, 
which  is  now  about  forty-five  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, is  fuppofed  rather  to  increafe. 
If  you  bore  it,  in  three  or  four  feet  you 
come  at  water.  Sometimes,  as  it  refts  near 
the  fhore,  the  wild  cattle  are  tempted  in- 
to it  by  a  little  frefli  grafs.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  bait.  If  the  wind  fhift,  they  may 
be  carried  off^  into  unknown  regions,  from  all 
their  kindred  and  acquaintance  -,  or  as  their 
provifion  is  fcanty,  if  the  voyage  prove  long, 
they  may  fuffer  greatly  by  hunger. 

Iflands  of  this  kind  were  perhaps  more 
common  in  ancient  times.  The  younger  Pliny 
at  leaft  gives  us  an  account  of  feveral,  which 
he  had  feen  dancing  about  the  Vadimonian 
lake,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Inter- 
dum  junBcey  copulatceque^  et  continejiti  Jimiles 
funf,  Interdiim  difcordantibus  ventis  digeruntur. 
Nonnunquam  dejiitiitce  tranquillitate  Jingula  jlui- 
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tant,  Scepe  minores  majoribiis^  'velut  cvmbol^^e 
o?teraria^  adherefcunt.  Scepe  inter  fe  majores^ 
minorefque  quaji  ciirfum^  certamenque  defumimt, 
Rurfus  omnes  in  eundem  locum  appidfa.^ 

Befides  the  iflands  in  Loch-Lomond,  there 
are  many  peninfulas,  which  run  into  it,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  fcene.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  is  that,  on  which 
fir  James  Colquhoun  has  his  relidence.  His 
feat,  and  plantations  were  a  great  ornament 
to  our  view. 

The  country  immediately  beyond  the  iflands, 
appeared  fiat,  and  the  mountains  were  too 
far  removed  to  be  of  any  pifturefque  ufe  from 
the  hill  of  Devannoc,  where  we  flood.  Among 
other  objects  of  diftance,  a  ftrange  form  at- 
trafted  our  notice.  It  was  fomething  like  a 
houfe,  only  greatly  bigger,  than  any  houfe, 
at  that  diftance  could  poffibly  appear.  Upon 
enquiry  we  found  it  was  the  rock,  on  which 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton  ftands.  Our  expec- 
tation was  of  courfe  greatly  railed,  to  fee  an 
objeft  on  the  fpot,  which  had  excited  our 
curiofity  fo  much  at  a  diftance. 


*  Plin.  Epift.  lib.  viii.  ep.  20. 
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SECT.     XXV. 

TTIGH  places,  and  extended  views  have 
ever  been  propitious  to  the  excurfioris 
of  imagination.  As  we  furveyed  the  fcene 
before  us,  which  was  an  amufing,  but  un- 
peopled furface,  it  was  natural  to  confider  it 
under  the  idea  of  population^ 


If  commerce  and  wealth  are  the  great  means 
of  improving  the  human  mind,  by  commu- 
nicating knowledge  — ^  freeing  it  from  prejudice 
- —  giving  it  a  more  liberal  turn  —  encouraging 
letters — and  introducing  arts;  they  as  certainly 
at  a  riper  period,  introduce  corruption,  and 
become  the  handmaids  of  vice.  How  happy 
then  would  it  be  to  drop  them  at  this  critical 
period ;  to  arreft  the  precife  time,  when  they 
have  done  their  utmoft  to  enlighten  mankind, 
and  then  difcard  them.     But  it  would  be  as 
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eafy  to  arreft  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Human 
affairs,  Uke  the  plants  of  the  field,  flourifh 
only  to  decay:  they  are  longer  lived  indeed; 
but  the  hope  of  preferving  them  in  a  ftate 
of  perfeftion,  would  be  the  futile  hope  of  im- 
mortalizing mortality. 

In  a  reverie  hov^ever  we  may  conceive  the 
happinefs  of  a  few  philofophical  friends,  re- 
tiring from  the  follies  of  life  to  fuch  a  fcene 
as  this  y  and  fettling  themfelves  in  the  feveral 
iflands,  that  lay  fcattered  about  the  lake  before 
us.  Their  happinefs  would  confifl:  in  the  refined 
pleafures  of  intercourfe,  and  folitude.  The 
vifionary  does  not  confider  the  many  econo- 
mical difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  a 
plane  All  thefe  things  are  below  his  no- 
tice. He  enjoys  only  the  fair  idea  —  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  refined,  and  virtuous  fociety.  He 
feafts  on  the  agreeable  expeflation  that  would 
arife  at  the  fight  of  a  fail  making  to  his  little 
retreat,  which  he  would  know  was  fraught 
with  wit  —  or  claflic  elegance  —  or  the  re- 
finements of  tafte  —  or  philofophy  —  or  the 
charms  of  an  uliaffefted  piety.  The  contents 
of  the  cargo  would  be  known  at  a  diftance  from 
the  direction,  in  which  the  veffel  came.  —  Nor 
would   the    hours  of   folitude    pafs    with    lefs 
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delight.  However  pleafing  the  charms  of  con- 
verfe,  each  member  of  this  virtuous,  and  happy 
fociety,  would  ftill  be  his  own  beft  companion. 
He  who  wants  refources  within  himfelf,  can 
never  find  happinefs  abroad. 

Among  the  amufements  of  this  happy 
people,  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  to  improve 
their  little  territories  into  fcenes  of  fimplicity, 
and  beauty^ —  academic  groves,  Elyfian  fields  5 

Where  they,  whom  wifdom,  and  whom  nature  charm, 
Stealing  themfelves  from  the  degenerate  croud, 
May  footh  the  throbbing  paflions  into  peace. 
And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  filent  walks. 

Even  the  drearinefs  of  winter  would  not 
want  it's  enjoyments.  Winter  is  the  reign 
of  domeftic  pleafures ;  and  if  the  ftorms  of 
the  lake  forbad  the  adventitious  intercourfe 
of  agreeable  fociety,  they  would  at  leaft  remove 
the  impertinent  interruptions  of  what  was  not 
fo.  The  intrufions  of  a  tatling  world  would 
be  totally  excluded :  while  books,  and  ele- 
gant amufements,  would  be  a  fovereign  anti- 
dote againft  the  howling  of  winds,    and  the 

beating   of  waves. But  enough   of  thefe 

idle  reveries,   which  belong  not  to  terreftrial 
things. 

D  2  When 
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When  we  defcended  the  rocky  hill,  from 
which  we  had  thefe  amufmg  views,  we  furveyed 
the  whole  ifland  of  Devannoc.  It  feems  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  on  the  lake ;  and 
admirably  adapted  to  be  the  feat  of  fome  capital 
manfion  in  fach  a  fcene,  as  we  have  juft  ima- 
gined. It  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  Enghfh  miles 
in  length ;  and  tho  at  the  northern  end  it  is 
woody,  rough,  and  even  mountainous,  as  we 
have  feen  5  it's  fbuthern  end  affords  both  corn 
and  pafturage.  We  obfei^ved  however  but  one 
folitary  farm  upon  the  whole  place. 

Embarking  again  we  fpent  fome  hours  in 
rowing  among  that  clump  of  iflands,  which  lie 
neareft  the  eye ;  and  in  looking  into  their  little 
creeks,  and  bays ;  tho  we  did  not  land  on  any 
of  them.  Standing  then  for  the  Ihore,  we  met 
our  horfes  about  five  miles  below  the  place, 
where  we  at  firft  embarked. 

Loch-Lomond  was  never  known  to  freeze. 
Partially  indeed  it  has  been  fometimes  frozen 
at  the  fouthern  end  -,  but  never  in  any  degree, 
fince  the  memory  of  man,  except  in  the  year 
1740.     But  the  northern  part,  which  runs  up 
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among  the  mountains,  was  never  known'at  any 
time  to  receive  even  the  flighteft  impreffion 
from  the  froft. 

The  fouthern  part  of  Loch-Lomond  is  much 
frequented  by  falmon ;    tho  in  general  this  fifh 
is  not  fond  of   lakes.      But  the  cafe  is  this. 
The  river  Leven  forms  the  chief  exit  of  the 
lake;   and  communicates  with  the  fea.     In  a 
dire6lion   nearly  oppofite  to    the   Leven,    the 
river  Ennery   enters  the  lake.     Of  this  river 
the  falmon  is  particularly  fond;    and   enter- 
ing by  the  Leven,  he   traverfes   the    lake   otx 
purpofe    to    proceed    up    the    Ennery.      By 
what   inftin6t    he   knows    that   he    fhall   find 
the  ftream  he  delights  in,  acrofs   fo   vaft   an 
expanfe  of  waters,  let  the  naturalift  fay.     Do 
the  waters  of  the  Ennery  run  pure  through 
the  lake    to    the  Leven?    Or    does    the   old 
falmon,    which    hath   once    found  the    way, 
difcover  it  to  the  fhoal  ?    Or,  fhall   we   con- 
fefs  our  ignorance;  and  fuppofe  them  guided 
by    fome    inftin6t,    which    we    cannot    com- 
prehend ? 

It  is  remarkable,   that  at  the  beginning  of 
November,    1755,    when  the  city  of  Lifbon 
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was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  this  lake 
was  exceedingly  agitated.  The  day  was  per- 
feftly  calm,  and  it's  furface  ftill,  when  it's 
waters  arofe  fuddenly  many  feet  in  large  fwells, 
and  overflowed  a  confiderable  diflrift.  Then 
in  a  moment  or  two  retiring,  they  fank  as 
much  below  their  ufual  level.  Their  next 
flow  and  ebb  were  lefs  than  the  former;  but 
fi:ill  very  great :  and  thus  they  continued  rifmg, 
and  finking  for  feveral  hours  -,  till  the  fluflua- 
tion  gradually  fubfiding,  the  waters  at  length 
fettled  within  their  common  bounds.  ,  A  boat 
was  thrown  upon  dry  land,  forty  yards  from  it's 
ftation  in  the  lake :  and  in  fome  places,  where 
the  land  was  low,  the  v/aters  rufhed  away,  and 
overflowed  the  country  for  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent. Similar  remarks  were  made  at  that  time 
on  other  lakes. 

Since  the  year  in  which  thefe  obfervations 
were  written,  an  agitation  in  Loch-Tay  was 
ftill  more  remarkable  than  this  in  Loch- 
Lomond  3  becaufe  no  earthquake,  nor  any 
other  probable  caufe  could  be  afligned  for  it. 
It  happened  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  September 
1784.  That  day,  and  the  preceding  day,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  were  calm ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  of  courfe  perfeftly  fl:ill ;  when,  about 

nine 
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nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  ftrange  agi- 
tation was  obferved  in  that  part  of  the  lake, 
which  fpreads  into  a  bay,  before  the  village 
of  Kenmore.  *  Great  part  of  it  is  fhallow : 
but  a  little  before  it  unites  with  the  body 
of  the  lake,  it  becomes  very  deep.  In 
this  bay  the  agitation  was  firft  obferved : 
the  water  retired  feveral  yards  within  it's  ufual 
boundary ;  and,  as  it  did  in  Loch-Lomond, 
immediately  flowed  back  again  3  continuing 
to  ebb,  and  flow  in  the  fame  manner,  three 
or  four  times,  during  the  fpace  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  —  when  fuddenly  the  waters  ruftied 
from  the  eafl:,  and  weft  with  great  violence, 
and  meeting  in  the  place,  where  the  fhallow 
waters  and  the  deep  unite,  arofe  in  the  form 
of  a  great  wave,  in  appearance  at  leaft  five 
feet  high;  leaving  all  the  fhores  of  the  bay 
dry  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  yards,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  conjeflured.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  currents  made  a  clafhing  found  : 
but  the  force  of  that  from  the  Kenmore-fide 
overpowering  the  other,  carried  the  v/ave  v/eft- 
ward.  It  continued  decreafmg,  as  it  proceeded ; 
and  in  about  five  minutes  difappeared.     How 

*  See   9.  defeription  of  Loch-Tay,  vol.  i.  p.  153.. 
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great  the  force  of  the  water  was  on  the  Ken- 
more-fide,  tho  collefted  only  from  the  fliallow 
part,  appeared  from  it's  overflowing  it's  natural 
boundary,  as  the  waves  fubfided,  feveral  yards, 
notwithftanding  the  chief  part  of  the  current 
went  the  other  way.  After  this  violent  agita- 
tion, the  water  did  not  recover  it's  tranquillity 
for  fome  time.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing, but  with  lefs  and  lefs  force,  at  the  interval 
of  feven  or  eight  minutes,  during  the  fpace  of 
at  leaft  two  hours,  after  the  fubfiding  of  the 
great  wave. 

While  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  thus  agi- 
tated,  the  river  Tay,  which  iflues  from  the 
lake  at  Kenmore,  ran  backwards  into  it  with 
fo  much  force,  as  to  leave  it's  fliores,  and  in 
fome  parts,  it's  channel,  quite  dry.  It  was 
curious  to  fee  the  weeds,  which  grow  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  fmoothed  by  the  fl:ream,  flow- 
ing over  them  5  all  brifliling  up,  and  pointing 
in  a  contrary  dii*e6lion. 

On  the  day  after  this  violent  agitation 
of  Loch-Tay,  and  on  the  four  following  days, 
the  waters  were  difl:urbed  again  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  about  the  fame  time ;  but  in 
a  much  lefs  degree :  nor  did  thofe  commotions 
intirely  ceafe   for  a    full    month    afterwards  y 

but 
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but  they  became  very  irregular,  fometimes 
appearing  in  the  morning,  and  fometimes  in 
the  evening.  The  15th  of  06lober  was  the 
laft  day,  on  which  any  difturbance  was  ob- 
ferved  on  the  lake.* 


*  Thefe  circumftances  are  extradled  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Jlev.  Mr.  Fleming,  minifter  of  Kenmore,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Playfair, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  at  Jldinburgh, 
December  6th,  1784,  in  whofe  journals  it  is  pubHfhed. 
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SECT.     XXVI. 

T7ROM  the  fcenes  of  Loch-Lomond  we 
■^  made  the  beft  of  our  way  to  Dunbarton. 
The  lake  bore  us  company  on  the  left,  during 
moft  of  the  road,  appearing  and  difappearing, 
by  turns,  among  the  woods,  which  fhade  it's 
banks.  The  country  is  level,  cultivated,  and 
adorned  with  gentlemen's  feats.  Near  the  road 
ftands  a  pillar  erefted  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  SmoUet. 

The  principal  obje6t,  during  our  ride  along 
the  banks  of  Loch-Lomond,  is  Dunbarton- 
caftle,  which  ftill  maintains  that  uncommon 
form,  which  it  firft  exhibited.  We  began  now 
to  diftinguifh  it  plainly  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  appeared  like  a  vaft  tent.  This  appear- 
ance continued  fome  time ;  but  as  we  approach- 
ed nearer,  certain  prominences,  which  have  a 
caftle-like  form,  indicated  the  whole  to  be  a 
mafs  of  fortified  rock. 

A  ftill 
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A  ftill  nearer  approach  gave  more  diftinft- 
nefs  of  courfe  to  it's  enormous  features.  One 
of  it's  fummits  appeared  now  higher,  and  more 
pointed  than  the  other)  and  adorned  with  a 
foUtary  watch-tower.  The  broader  fummit  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  part  of  the  caftle: 
and  a  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  fortifies  the 
cleft  between  them.  This  whole  grand  objefl 
Gomes  in  as  a  fecond  diftance  ^  and  the  Clyde, 
Ikreened  by  mountains,  completes  the  pi6lure, 
by  forming  a  third. 

When  we  arrive  upon  the  fpot,  the  fituation, 
of  Dunbarton-caftle  appears  indeed  furprizing. 
A  vafl  rock,  fteep  on  eveiy  fide,  rifing  out 
of  a  plain,  and  unconnefted  with  any  high 
ground  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile,  is  one  of  thofe 
exhibitions,  which  nature  rarely  prefents.  It 
is  almoft  furrounded  on  the  north,  the  weft, 
and  the  fouth,  by  the  Leven,  and  the  Clyde  j 
which  latter  is  here  a  grand  eftuary,  On  the 
eaft  lies  a  morafs. 

Such  a  rock  as  this,  is  as  uncommon  at 
land,  as  it  is  common  at  fea.  When  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  gaining  upon  fome  continent, 
force  their  way  through  a  promontory,  and 
wafh  away  the  foil  from  the  infulated  part, 
if  it  confift  only  of  foil,  it  prefently  difappears. 

But 
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But  if  there  be  any  folid  ftratum  of  ftone  within, 
that  ftratum,  when  the  foil  is  wafhed  away, 
becomes  a  rock.  It  is  covered  with  fea-weed, 
the  only  herbage  the  ocean  produces,  which  is 
the  fport  of  the  waves.  Virgil  has  given  us  the 
idea  with  great  ftrength  of  expreflion. 


Spumea  circum 


Saxa  fremunt ;  laterique  illifa  refunditur  alga. 

The  pencil  could  not  give  the  idea  fo  precifely. 
The  pencil  gives  only  form  and  colour :  Virgil's 
defcription  gives  motion. 

Numberlefs   are   the   natural   ruins   of  this 
kind,  which  the  tides  of  the   ocean  are  con- 
tinually forming  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
But  fuch  a  land-rock  as  this  before  us,  bare 
and   infulated  like  the  rocks  of  the  fhore,  is 
a  wonderful  appearance.      It  is    contrary  to 
nature's   whole  procefs    in  forming  rocks,    as 
far  as    we    are   acquainted  with    her   works. 
Her  rocks  are  generally  in  fome  degree   fimilar 
to  the  country,  in  which  they  are  found.     The 
rock,  on  which  the  caftle  and  city  of  Edin- 
burgh ftand,    it   is  true,    is  of  very  peculiar 
conftru6lion  :    yet  it  does  not  there  fo  much 
furprize   us.     Nature   has   been   in  that  fpot 
bufily  employed  in  making  rocks.      She  has 

raifed 
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raifed  them  all  round  the  town  in  various 
forms ;  and  if  fhe  threw  one  out  of  her  hands, 
amidft  the  variety  of  her  operations,  rather 
uncommonly  fhaped,  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  an  immenfe  rock  ftarting^ 
up  on  the  level  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  on 
the  edge  of  a  morafs,  where  there  is  not  only 
nothing  fimilar  to  it,  but  a  face  of  country 
highly  diffimilar,  is  among  thofe  produ6lions 
of  which  the  globe  of  the  earth  does  not  afford 
frequent  inflances. 

The  form  of  this  grand  fortrefs,  on  a  near 
infpeftion,  is  very  pifturefque.  Such  alfo  is 
the  contraft  between  the  two  fummits.  The 
craggy  fides  of  the  rock  are  finely  broken ; 
and  the  buildings  upon  it,  tho  not  in  them- 
felves  beautiful,  have  at  leaft  a  good  effeft, 
and  give  it  confequence. 

We  were  curious  to  fee  the  contents  of  this 
uncommon  fortrefs  :  and  entering  a  gate  at  the 
bottom,  we  afcended  through  a  cleft  of  the 
rock.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  fl:eps,  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  llone,  landed  us  upon  the  firft 
flory.  From  hence  we  clambered  the  rock  to 
view  the  works  upon  the  broader  fummit :  to 
the  other  we  never  attempted  to  afcend :  the 
^ath  is  frightful. 

The 
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The  fquare  tower,  which  we  fee  at  the  di- 
vifion  betvN^een  the  fummits,  was  once  the 
refidence  of  Wallace,  whofe  patriotic  aftions 
we  have  feen  recorded  in  fo  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  texture  of  this  rock,  we  were  told,  is  of 
fo  impenetrable  a  nature ;  as  to  baffle  the  effefts 
of  gunpowder.  Boring  has  often  been  at- 
tempted: but  the  keeneft:  inftrument  of  the 
auger-kind  cannot  touch  it.  Buchanan  indeed 
tells  us,  that  Saxum  illud  eft  prcediirian^  nt  vix 
idlis  ferramentis  fuperabile  \  e  quo  Ji  quid  vel  vi 
effringitur^  vel  ruinis  collabitiir^  fulfureum  late 
odorem  expirat.  This  iliews  the  labour  of  hew- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty  fteps  out  of  it. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  rock  are  profafely 
covered  with  the  lyche?i  geographicus ;  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  vegetable 
incruftations.  I  doubt  not,  but  thefe  plants 
of  the  lychen  kind,  tho  they  do  not  in  ap- 
pearance rife  above  the  furface  of  the  ftone, 
have  their  peculiar  foils,  barren  as  we  may 
efteem  them,  as  well  as  oaks,  or  elms.  One 
loves  a  free-jftone  — -  another  a  purbeck  —  and 
the  fpecies  before  us,  I  am  perfoaded  from 
many  lituations    in    which    I    have    feen    it, 

flourifhes 
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flourilhes  beft  on  the  hardeft  rock.  So  beau- 
tiful are  the  incruftations  of  the  geographic 
fpecies,  that  if  we  had  had  time  to  trifle,  we 
could  have  amufed  ourfelves  with  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe  among 
their  various  forms.  We  found  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  of  the  outlines  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  body  of  the  rock  is  a  refervoir  of 
water,  colle6led  from  fprings,  which  affords 
a  fufficient  fupply  for  any  garrifon,  which  the 
caftle  can  admit. 

From  the  batteries  we  had  many  very  amuf- 
ing  views i  We  had  one  up  the  Clyde,  towards 
Glafgow;  in  which  that  river,  now  a  grand 
eftuary,  forms  two  or  three  ample  fweeps.  Dun- 
glas-caftle  is  feated  on  a  neck  of  land,  {hooting 
into  it.  Beyond  the  Clyde  appears  a  rich 
diftant  country;  adorned  with  feveral  feats, 
among  which  Lord  Semple's  is  confpicuous* 
The  town  of  Glafgow,  we  were  told,  might 
be  feen  in  a  clear  day :  but  when  we  were  at 
Dunbarton,  the  weather  was  hazy. 

From  an  oppofite  part  we  looked  down  the 
Clyde,  where  it  expands  into  a  vaft  fheet  of 
water,  occupying  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
diftance.  It's  opening  into  the  fea  is  intercepted 

by 
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by  a  double  range  of  mountains,  which  mark 
the  channel  of  Loch-Loung.  Into  this  lake  the 
Clyde  enters  nearly  at  right  angles.  Between 
the  hither-mountains,  you  fee  the  ftrait, 
through  which  it  paffes  :  and  under  thofe  on 
the  left,  lie  the  towns  of  Grenoc,  and  Port- 
Glafgow ;  both  of  which  are  diftinftly  feen. 

Between  thefe  two  grand  views  upon  the 
Clyde,  we  had  a  third  towards  the  mountains 
of  Loch-Lomond,  which  appeared  cluftering 
around  Ben-lomond,  in  formidable  array.  The 
intervening  country  is  varied  by  the  windings 
of  the  Leven. 

All  thefe  views  would  receive  additional 
beauty  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
tides,  ftorms,  {hipping,  hazinefs,  and  lights- 
We  fhould  have  wifhed  alfo  to  have  feen  the 
caftle  oppofed  to  a  fetting  fun.  The  fra6lured 
fides  of  this  noble  rock,  would  have  received 
uncommon  beauty  from  fuch  a  light.  But 
we  had  not  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  under 
this,  or  any  other  circumftance  of  peculiar 
grandeur.  It  was  an  objeft  however,  which 
was  able  to  fupport  it's  dignity,  without  any 
adventitious  aids, 

Salluft  gives  us  a  pifture  very  like  Dun- 
barton-caftle,   in  the  following  defcription  of 

VOL.  II.  E  a  Numidian 
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a  Numidian  fortrefs  :  Hand  longe  ajlumine  Mo- 
luchdy  erat  inter  cceteram  planitiem  mom  faxeus^ 
mediocri  cajlello^  immenfum  editus^  uno  per  an- 
giijlo  aditu  reli^io  :  nam  omnia  natura^  velut  opere^ 
at  que  confulto^  prceceps, 

Buchanan's  defcription  of  Dunbarton,  runs 
thus  :  A  confluent e  Glottce^  et  Levini  fluminum^ 
planicieSy  circiter  mille  pafluum^  ad  proximorum 
montium  radices  extenditur.  In  ipfo  autem  an- 
■gulo,  ubi  amnes  commifcentur^  rupes  biceps  at- 
tollitur.  Inter  duo  cornua^  quod  in  feptemtriones 
verfum  efl  latus  gradus  habet^  per  obliquam 
rupem^  hominum  induflria^  et  magno  labore 
excifos^  per   quos   vix  fl?iguhs    efl  adit  us. 

So  exaft  a  fimilitude  appears  between  thefe 
two  defcriptions,  that  if  we  only  reciprocally 
change  the  names  of  Numidia  and  Scotland, 
Molucha  and  Clyde,  either  defcription  will 
ferve  for  either  fcene. 

To  thefe  two  defcriptions  I  could  add  a 
third,  which  Caefar  gives  us  of  Alicia  in  Gaul. 
Oppidum  erat  in  colle  fummo^  admodum  edito  loco ; 
ut^  nifl  obfidione^  expugnari  non  pofle  videretur : 
cujus  colli s  radices  duo^  duabus  ex  parti  bus  flu- 
mina  fubluebaitt ,  Ante  oppidum  planities  circiter 
millia  pajfuum  tria  in  longitudinem  patebat, 

Fortrefles 
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Fortreffes  of  this  kind  are  always  highly 
efteemedin  the  momentous  periods  of  enterprize. 
Salluft's  fortrefs  had  a  great  event  annexed  to 
it  in  the  time  of  Marius  -,  and  Dunbarton, 
as  remarkable  a  one  in  the  times  of  Mary. 

It  was  at  that  period  of  diforder,  when 
Mary  was  imprifoned  in  England,  and  all 
her  kingdom  was  rent  from  her,  that  Dun- 
barton-caftle  alone  acknowledged  her  domi- 
nion. But  tho  lingle  in  her  caufe,  ifs 
confequence  was  fuch,  that  Fleming,  the 
governor,  would  boaft,  "  He  held  the  fetters 
"  of  Scotland."  A  trifling  accident  humbled 
his  pride.  Having  puniflied  the  wife  of  a 
common  foldier  in  the  garrifon  for  theft,  the 
hufband,  an  uxorious  man,  perfuaded  of  her 
innocence,  and  burning  with  revenge,  deferted 
to  the  regent,  and  promifed  to  make  him 
mafter  of  the  fortrefs.  The  man  appeared 
confident,  fenfible,  and  refolute ;  his  ftory 
fimple,  confiftent,  and  plaufible.  In  fhort, 
the  military  men  about  the  regent,  thinking 
the  attempt  worth  hazarding,  provided  lad- 
ders and  other  neceflaries,  and  began  their 
march  from  Glafgow  on  the  evening  of  the 
lafl;  day  of  March. 

E  2  Buchanan 
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Buchanan  indulging  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  tells  the  ftory  wirh  many  embellifh- 
ments.     A  fimple  narrative  tells  it  beft. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  the  troops 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  The 
moon  was  juft  fetting,  and  a  mift  from  the 
water,  had  overfpread  the  upper  regions  of 
the  caftle ;  which  the  officers  confidered  as 
a  fortunate  circumftance^  the  men,  as  a 
lucky  omen. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  a  part  of  the 
rock,  where  their  guide  affured  them  they 
fhould  find  two  good  landings.  Their  firft 
operation  was  unfuccefsful.  A  ladder,  which 
had  been  placed  in  confufion,  gave  way; 
and  tho  nobody  was  hurt,  yet  they  feared 
an  alarm.  Liftening  a  moment ;  and  finding 
all  ftill,  they  proceeded  again ;  and  placing 
their  ladders  with  more  caution,  many  of 
the  troops  attained  the  firft  landing.  Here 
the  ftump  of  an  afh  tree,  firmly  inrerwoven 
with  the  rock,  was  of  great  fervice  to  them. 
They  tied  cords  around  it  3  and  while  fome 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  their  companions 
to  the  firft  landing,  others  made  ufe  of  the 
ladders  in  fcaling  the  fecond. 

On  one  of  the  ladders  happened  an  odd 
circumftance.     A  man,  in  the  middle  of  the 

afcent, 
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afcent,  was  feized  with  convuliions.  To 
flop  was  dangerous ;  to  throw  him  down, 
inhuman.  Necefllty  quickens  invention.  They 
bound  him  tight  to  the  ladder  3  and  turning 
it  round,  afcended  over  his  breaft.  The 
whole  party  arriving  thus  by  degrees  at  the 
fecond  landing,  they  found  the  only  obftruc- 
tion  now  left,  was  a  wall  ^  which  was  yet  of 
fuch  height  as  to  require  a  third  application 
of  the  ladders.  The  day  was  dawning  —  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  lofe  —  with  redoubled 
difpatch  they  made  this  lafl:  pufh. 

Then  firft  three  droufy  centinels  took  the 
alarm :  but  many  of  the  aflailants  being  now 
upon  the  wall,  which  was  lower  within, 
they  leapt  down  at  once,  followed  by  the 
reft.  The  centinels  were  difpatched :  "  God 
"  and  the  King,"  was  echoed,  with  loud 
Ihouts  on  all  fides :  the  fecurity  of  the  garrifon 
was  inftantly  changed  into  confufion  -,  and  the 
caftle  was  taken  without  ftriking  a  blow. 


The  town  of  Dunbarton  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  rock.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  place  ^ 
and  delayed  us  only  for  refrefliment.  From 
hence  we  proceeded  to  Glafgow. 

E  3  SECT. 
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SECT.     XXVII. 

A  S  we  leave  Dunbarton  the  caftle-rock  in 
"^^  retrofpedl  lofes  it's  double-top  -,  and. 
takes  rather  a  heavy  form. 

Dunglas-caftle  is  the  next  objefl  v^e  meet. 
It  appears  to  ftand  upon  a  peninfula,  which 
runs  into  the  Clyde ;  and,  being  adorned  with 
a  back  ground  of  mountains,  makes  a  good 
pifture. 

The  road  to  Glafgow  continues,  for  many 
miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde ;  which 
is  ftill  a  grand  eftuary,  and  covered  with 
fhipping  of  various  forms.  The  country  is 
well  cultivated ;  but  tho  woody,  it  is  not  pic- 
turefque.  The  Clyde  feldom  forms  a  wind^ 
ing  bay.     It's  banks  are  generally  parallel. 

Glafgow  is  a  beautiful  town;  confifting  of 
elegant  houfes.  If  they  were  a  little  more  con- 
nefted,  the  high  ftreet,  which  is  ample  in  it's 
dimenfions,   would  in  all  refpefts   be  noble. 

E  4  The 
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The  reparation  of  the  houfes,  no  doubt,  hath 
it's  conveniences :  but  fo  many  breaks  injure 
the  perfpeftive.  The  great  church  is  a  vaft 
pile  3  but  we  faw  nothing  very  pleafing  in  it's 
fl:ru6lure  -,  and  it  accords  ill  with  the  modern 
fplendor  of  the  city. 

Here  we  were  told  of  a  fmall  Gothic  chapel 
at  Paifley,  within  a  few  miles  of  Glafgow, 
remarkable  for  a  very  furprifing  echo :  but  we 
had  not  time  to  vifit  it.  The  flap  of  a  door  is 
converted  into  a  peal  of  thunder ;  and  a  melo- 
dious air  lofmg  all  idea  of  earthly  mufic,  be- 
comes an  inchanted  ftrain. 


From   Glafgow   to   Hamilton,   the  road  is 

bare  of  objefts.     The  only  one  of  confequence 

is  Bothwell-caflle  i    of  which  we   had  a  very 

ordinary  view   on   the   right.     It   appears  to 

fland   on   a  flat^   and   is   difcovered  only  by 

two   or    three    detached    parts,    which  fcarce 

appear    above   the    trees,     that   furround   it: 

whereas  in  fa6l  it  is  feated  on  an  eminence, 

and  overlooks   the   Clyde.     From  this  fide  I 

have  feen  two  or  three  good  drawings  of  it's 

ruined  towers.     Bothwell-caftle,    in   the   time 

pf  Edward  the  firfl,  was  the  refidence  of  the 

Englifli 
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Englifh  governor.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
a  man  the  moft  notorioufly  marked  of  any, 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  for  the  audacity, 
and  fplendor  of  his  crimes. 


Hamilton-houfe,  which  we  foon  approached, 
difappointed  us,  both  in  profpeft,  and  on  the 
fpot.  It  had  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
moft  difagreeable  places  we  had  feen  in  Scot- 
land—  heavy,  awkward,  and  gloomy.  From 
it's  form  indeed,  nothing  beautiful  could  re- 
fult.  It  is  a  centre,  with  two  very  deep  wings 
tacked  to  it,  at  right  angles.  Nor  did  we  fee 
any  thing  in  the  fituation  that  was  pleafmg. 

The.awkwardnefs  of  the  houfe  indeed  was 
an  original  error,  which  could  not  be  cor- 
refted,  without  rebuilding:  but  I  am  in- 
formed, the  park,  the  approach  to  the  houfe, 
and  the  whole  fcenery  around  it,  are  intirely 
altered,  and  improved,  fince  thefe  obferva- 
tions  were  made.  Two  winding  rivers,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Avon,  flow  through  the  park ; 
of  which  proper  advantage  is  taken.  There  is 
alfo  much  greater  variety  of  ground  about  it, 
than  could  have  been  fuppofed,  before  the  in- 
cumbrances   were   removed.     Advantage    alfp 

has 
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has  been  taken  of  fome  clumps  of  very  fine  old 
oaks,  which  grow  in  the  park;  and  which 
greatly  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  To 
thefe,  many  new  plantations  have  been  added, 
which  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  fhort, 
tho  Hamilton  does  not  enjoy  that  grandeur 
of  fituation,  which  we  admire  at  Hopeton- 
houfe,  and  Inverary;  yet  as  a  park-fcene,  I 
am  informed,  it  is  now  become  fuperior  in 
richnefs,  and  pifturefque  beauty,  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  internal  part 
of  the  houfe  too  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  hall  particularly,  which  was  a  gloomy, 
and  difagreeable  entrance ;  is  now,  I  am  told, 
an  elegant  room,  decorated  in  a  grand,  yet 
fimple  ftyle.  ' 

The  dukes  of  Hamilton  feem  to  have  been 
copious  collectors  of  pictures  -,  of  which  there 
is  great  profufion  in  every  room.  In  general, 
one  fhould  not  fay  much  for  the  tafte,  with 
which  thefe  colleftions  have  been  made.  A 
few  are  very  good.  In  the  gallery  hang  two 
or  three  excellent  portraits  by  Vandyck,  among 
which  the  earl  of  Denbigh  is  a  mafter-piece. 
He  is  drefled  in  a  red-filk  jacket,  and  holds 
a  gun  in  his  hand.  His  hair  is  fhort,  and 
grey ,   and  he   looks  up   with  a   countenance 

(0 
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fo  fall  of  nature,  and  chara6ler,  that  you 
are  amazed  the  power  of  colours  can  exprefs 
life  fo  ftrongly.  This  pi6lure  is  by  fome 
attributed  to  Rubens.  —  In  a  clofet  hangs  a 
fmall  female  profile  by  Vandyck,  which  is 
equal  to  any  pifture  I  have  feen,  by  that 
pleafing  mafter. 

But  the  glory  of  Hamilton,  is  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  by  Rubens.  It  would  per- 
haps be  doing  more  than  juftice  to  if  s  merit, 
to  rank  it  above  the  moft  capital  piftures 
by  this  mafter  in  England^  two  or  three  of 
thofe  efpecially  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough;  and  that  celebrated  one  of 
Simon's  fupper,  at  Houghton-hall :  *  but 
without  entering  into  any  invidious  compa- 
rifon,  it  is  certainly  a  noble  work. 

The  prophet  is  reprefented  fitting  naked 
in  the  middle  of  a  cave,  furrounded  by  lions. 
An  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  he 
had  been  let  down,  affords  light  to  the  pic- 
ture. In  his  face  appears  ineffable  expreffion. 
Often  do  we  hear  the  parading  critic,  in  a 
gallery  of  pi6lures,  difplaying  the  mixed  paf- 
fions,  where  they   never  exifted.     For  myfelf 


*  Now  fent  to  RuiTia. 

indeed, 
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indeed,    I  cannot   fee   how  two   paffions   can 
exift  together  in  the  fame  face.*     When  one 
takes  poffeffion   of  the  features,    the  other  is 
expelled  —  But  if  the  mixed  paffions  ever  did 
exift  any   where,    they  exift    here.      At  leaft 
from  the  juftnefs   of  the  reprefentation,    you 
are   fo   intirely  interefted  in  the   aftion,   that 
the  imagination  is  apt  to  run  before  the  eye  -, 
and  fancy  a  thoufand  emotions,  both  of  hope, 
and  fear,  which   may  not   really  exift.      The 
former  appears  the  ruling  paffion  -,  but  a  cold 
damp    fweat   hangs   evidently   on    the    cheek, 
the   effeft  of  conflift.      The  whole  head   in- 
deed is  a  matchlefs  piece  of  art.     Nor  is  the 
figure  inferior.     The  hands  are  clafped  :  agony 
appears    in  every    mufcle,    and  in  the  whole 
contrafted  form.     And  indeed  fo  far,  I  think, 
we  may  admit  the  mixt  paffions :  one  paffion 
may  take  poffeffion  of  the  face  3  while  another 
may  aftuate  the  limbs.     We  may  allow,  for 
inftance,  a  mother  to  clafp  her  infent  in  her 
arms,  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  love  5  while 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  met  with  the  following  remark  in 
Sir  J.  Reynolds's  ledlures.  —  "  They  are  fond  of  defcribing  with 
<*  great  exaftnefs  the  expreffion  of  a  mixed  paffion,  which  ap- 
*<  pears  tg  me  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'*     Vol.  i.  p.  ii8. 

her 
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her  features  are  marked  with  terror  at  the  fol- 
dier,  who  ftrikes  it  with  his  fword.  In  the 
fame  way,  we  may  here  allow  the  hands  to  be 
clafped  in  agony;  while  hope  alone  is  feated 
in  the  face.  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be 
more  ftrongly  conceived,  more  thoroughly 
underftood,  more  delightfully  coloured,  or 
more  delicately  touched,  than  this  whole  fi- 
gure. I  fliould  not  indeed  fcruple  to  call  it 
the  nobleft  fpecimen  I  have  ever  feen,  of 
the  ait  of  Rubens.  It  is  all  over  glowing 
with  beauties,  without  one  defeft.  At  leaft, 
it  had  no  defeft,  which  I  was  able  to  dif- 
cover. 

But  altho  the   principal  figure    (on  which 
I  dwell,  becaufe  it  is  fo  very  capital)  exceeded 
my  expeftation;    yet   the   whole   of  the   pic- 
ture, I  muft  own,  fell  beneath  it. 
*    The    compofition  is  good.     The  lions,    of 
which  there   are  fix,    with   two   lionefles,   are 
well  difpofed;    and  ftand    round  the   prophet 
with   that  indifference,    which  feems   to   have 
arifen  from  a  fatiety  of  food.     One  is  yawn- 
ing,   another    ftretching,    and    a    third    lying 
down.     An  artift  of  inferior  judgment,  would 
have  made  them  baying   at  the   prophet,  and 
witheld  by  the  Almighty  from  devouring  him, 

as 
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as   a  butcher    reftrains    his    dog  by  a   cord. 
The  only  fauh  I  obferved  in  the  compofition 
arifes  from  the  fhape   of   the    pifture.     The 
painter    fhould    have    allowed    himfelf    more 
height ;  which  would  have  removed  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  to  a  greater  diftance ;  and  have 
given  a  more  difmal  afpeft   to  the   infide  of 
the   den.     At   prefent   the   opening  is   rather 
paltry.     This    has    induced    fome   judges    to 
fuppofe,   what  does  not  feem  improbable,  that 
the  pifture  was  not  originally  painted  on  one 
great  plan  ;  but  that  the  painter  having  pleafed 
himfelf  v^ith  the  figure  of  Daniel,  added  the 
appendages  afterwards. 

But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  pifture  is 
in  the  diftribution  of  light.     No  defign  could 
poffibly  be  adapted  to  receive  a  better  effeft 
of  it.     As   the  light    enters    through  a  con- 
fined channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally   forms 
a  mafs  in  one  part  of  the  cave,  which  might 
gradually  fade   away.     This   is  the    very  idea 
of  effeB,     The    Ihape    of   the   mafs    will    be 
formed  by    the  objefts    that   receive    it  ^   and 
if  bad,   they  muft   be   aflifted  by   the   artifl's 
judgment.     Of   all   this    Rubens  was   aware; 
but  he  has  not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which 
the   circumftances  of  his   defign   allowed.     A 

grand 
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grand  light  falls  beautifully  upon  his  prin- 
cipal figure,  but  it  does  not  graduate  fuffi- 
ciently  into  the  diftant  parts  of  the  cave. 
The  lions  partake  of  it  too  much.  Whereas, 
had  it  been  more  fparingly  thrown  upon  them ; 
and  only  in  fome  prominent  parts,  the  effeft 
would  have  been  better^  and  the  grandeur, 
and  horror  of  the  fcene,  more  ftriking.  Ter- 
rible heads  {landing  out  of  the  canvas,  their 
bodies  in  obfcurity,  would  have  been  nobla 
imagery;  and  have  left  the  imagination  room 
to  fancy  unpiftured  horrors.  That  painter 
does  the  moil,  who  gives  the  greateil  fcope 
to  the  imagination ;  and  thofe  are  the  moft 
fublime  objefls,  which  are  feen  in  glimpfes, 
as  it  were  —  mere  corrufcations  —  half  view- 
lefs  forms  — and  terrific  tendencies  to  fhape, 
which  mock  invelligation.  The  mind  flartled 
into  attention,  fummons  all  her  powers,  di- 
lates her  capacity,  and  from  a  baffled  effort 
to  comprehend  what  exceeds  the  limits  of 
her  embrace,  fhrinks  back  on  herfelf  with  a 
kind  of  wild  aftonifhment,  and  fevere  delight. 

A  fpirit^  fays  Job  (iv.    15)  pajfed  before 

my  face.       T'he  hair    of  my  flejlo  flood  up.     It 
food  fill',    but    I  could  not    difcern   the  form 
thereof With  the  fame  grandeur  of  ob- 
fcurity 
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fcurity  Virgil  defcribing  the  Gods,  who,  in- 
veloped  in  fmoke,  and  darknefs,  beat  down 
the  foundations  of  Troy,  gives  us  in  three 
words,  apparent  dirce  fades,  more  horrid  ima- 
gery, than  if  he  had  defcribed  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Pallas,  in  a  laboured  detail^  with  all  their 
celeftial  panoply.  AnA.  thus  Milton  guarding 
the  entrance  of  paradife,  defcribes,  with  the 
fame  judgment,  it's  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms, 

A  legion  of  angels,  in  flame-coloured  vefts, 
and  brandifliing  fiery  fwords,  could  not  have 
guarded  it  fo  awfully.  For  when  the  mind 
can  fo  far  mafter  an  image,  as  to  reduce  it 
within  a  diftinft  outline ;  it  may  remain  grand, 
but  it  ceafes  to  be  fublime,  if  I  may  venture  to 
fuggeft  a  diftinftion.*  It  then  comes  within 
the  cognizance  of  judgment,  an  auftere,  cold 
faculty  3  whofe  analytic  procefs  carrying  light 
int©  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  recefles  for  the 
terror  of  things  without  a  name. 


*  This  diftin^lion,  I  think,  is  juft ;  but  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  variety  of  terms,  we  are  obliged  often  to  ufe  the  words  — • 
grand}  and  ful^Iime,  ^  fynonymous. 

»  Rubens 
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Rubens  in  managing  his  lions,  has  erred 
againfl  thefe  precepts.  He  has  injudiciouily 
fhewn  too  much.  Befides,  a  Uttle  more 
fhadow  would  have  concealed  his  ignorance 
in  leonine  anatomy :  for  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
the  lions  are  not  only  very  llovenly  painted,* 
(which,  capital  as  they  are,  fhould  not  have 
been  the  cafe,)  but  in  many  parts  they  are 
very  ill  drawn.  The  lionefs  in  particular, 
"on  the  right,  inftead  of  the  gaunt,  leonine 
form,  has  the  roundnefs  of  a  coach-horfe. 
Some  of  the  heads,    at    the   fame  time,    are 

admirable. 1  have  dwelt    the   longer   on 

this  pifture,  not  only  as  it  is  in  itfelf  a  very 
noble  onej  but  as  it  is  efteemed  the  firft 
pifture  in  Scotland, 


About  a  mile  from  Hamilton-houfe  ftands 
an  appendage  of  it,  called  Chatelherault,  the 
name  of  certain  ancient  polTeflions,  which  the 
Hamilton  family  enjoyed  formerly  in  France. 


*  I  have  been  informed,  that  this  appearance  of  ^  Jlovenly 
manner i  is  owing  only  to  the  bad  light,  in  which  the  picture 
hangs ;  but  that  in  fa6l  the  lions  are  painted  in  a  vtry  high- 
finifhed  llyle.  I  can  fpeak  only  as  the  pidure  appeared  to  me. 
It  certainly  hangs  in  a  bad  light 

VOL,    II.  t^  It 
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It  is  a  fumptuous  pile;  but  contains  the  odd 
affemblage  of  a  banquetting-houfe,  and  a  dog- 
kennel.  It  Hands  on  a  rifing  ground  near  the 
Avon ;  the  banks  of  which  river  form  a  deep, 
woody  dell  behind  it ;  open  in  many  parts, 
and  in  general  wider,  and  of  larger  dimenfions, 
than  thefe  recefles  are  commonly  found.  Fre- 
quent as  they  are  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, and  rarely  as  they  are  marked  with 
any  Jlriking^  or  peculiar  features  \  yet  they 
are  always  varied,  and  always  pleafmg.  Their 
fequeftered  paths  ;  the  ideas  of  fohtude,  which 
they  convey ;  the  rivulets,  which  either  found, 
or  murmur  through  them;  their  interwoven 
woods ;  and  frequent  openings,  either  to  the 
country,  or  to  fome  little  pleafmg  fpot  within 
themfelves,  form  together  fuch  an  affemblage 
of  foothing  ingredients;  that  they  have  always 
ia  wonderful  effe6l  on  the  imagination.  I  muft 
add,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting 
with  a  fcene  of  the  kind,  which  pleafed 
me  more  than  the  wild  river-views  about 
Chatelherault. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXVIII. 

TN  our  way  to  Drumlanrig,  which  was 
the  next  place  we  propofed  to  vifit,  we 
paffed  over  vaft  waftes, .  and  barren  tra6ts  ^ 
the  fame  kind  of  country  we  had  met  with 
on  our  entrance  into  Scotland.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  fcene  was  greatly  altered.  We 
had  then  grand  mountains,  which,  tho  void 
of  furniture,  formed  pleafing  lines,  and  con- 
trafts.  Here  every  pi6turefque  idea  was  blotted 
out :  and  yet  the  countries  were  nearly  the 
fame.  A  mere  accident  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. We  faw  one  in  funfhine,  and  the  other 
in  rain.  A  difmal  hue  was  not  only  thrown 
over  the  country;  but  the  eye  that  furveyed 
it,  was  put  out  of  humour;  and  in  a  habit^ 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  taking  offence  at  every 
thing, 

F  2  From 
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From  the  rifing  grounds,  a  little  to  the 
right  from  the  road,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
Eliock-houfe.  We  faw  it  through  the  rain, 
or  at  leaft  were  made  to  believe  we  faw  it, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  and  bofomed  in  wood. 

The  mofi:  remarkable  circumftance  of  this 
houfe,  is,  that  it  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Robert  Crichton,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Crichton,  who  is  reprefented  as 
one  of  the  moft  fmgular  charafters  of  his  ov/n, 
or  of  any  other  times. 

His  hiftory  is  thus  told.  He  was  bred  at 
the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  his 
improvements  ran  before  his  inftruftors.  By 
the  time  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
he  could  fpeak,  and  write,  correftly,  either 
in  profe,  or  in  verfe,  ten  different  languages. 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  two  of  them.  He 
was  perfeftly  acquainted  alfo  with  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  as  far  as  they  were  then 


taugut. 


His  accomplifhments  were  equal  to  his 
acquirements.  Nobody  danced  fo  well  as  Mr. 
Crichton.  Nobody  fung  fo  agreeably.  He 
could  join  the   concert   with  any  inftrument, 

that 
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that  happened  to  be  vacant.  Exercifes  of 
every  kind  he  performed  with  fuperior  excel- 
lency. In  the  field  he  rode  with  uncommon 
grace  3  and  he  handled  arms  of  every  kind 
with  furprifing  Ikill.  So  that  it  was  difficult 
to  fay,  whether  in  the  aftive  or  fedentary  line, 
he  was  the  more  wonderful  man. 

Thus  furnilhed  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad 
for  farther  improvement.  He  went  to  Paris  — ^ 
to  Rome  —  to  Venice  —  to  Mantua.  But  in 
none  of  thefe  univerlities  he  received  any  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge.  He  had  already  made 
every  thing  his  own.  Admiration  at  his  Ikill 
in  arts,  in  fciences,  and  arms  was  all  he 
acquired.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  a  com- 
panion for  all  forts  of  people.  He  could 
be  ferious,  or  he  could  be  gay.  He  could 
reafon  with  the  philofopher^  talk  with  the 
man  of  bufmefs ;  or  trifle  with  the  ladies  : 
and  they  who  were  no  judges  of  his  parts,, 
and  learning,  admired  the  qualities  of  his 
heart,  the  elegance  of  his  manners;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  perfon.  In  a  word,  he  acquired 
in  all  places  the  title  of  the  admirable  Crichton^ 
and  under  this  name  he  is  handed  down  to 
pofterity. 

F  3  To 
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To  fay  the  truth,   a  relation  of  this  kind 
calls  for  ftrong  vouchers.     In  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,     no    other    fuch     inftance    occurs. 
The  accounts  of  Alcibiades,  fir  Phillip  Sydney, 
and  the  chevalier  Baynard,  follow  far  behind, 
In  verfatility  of  genius,   in  learnpg,  acquire- 
ments,   and    accomplifhments,    Crichton    far 
outftripped    them    all.     We    fhould    require 
ftrong  proof  to  believe,  that  the  human  figure, 
in   any   inftance,  ever  attained  the   height  of 
eighteen,   or  twenty  feet.     We  require  equal 
proof  to  believe  fo  enormous  a  growth  of  the 
human    mind.     A    paper,    which    Mr.   Pen- 
nant has  given  us  in  his  Scotch  journal,  bears 
the  only  appearance  I  know  of  any  authentic 
evidence  for  the  wonderful  accounts  we  have 
of  this  fingular  man.     From   that  paper  this 
flight   fl^etch    of   him   is  taken.     The  reader 
may  there  fee  his  life,   and  aftions  at  large ; 
and  the  authority  on  which  the  account  refts. 

The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Crichton,  is,  that 
as  he  was  walking,  at  the  time  of  a  carnival, 
in  the  ftreets  of  Mantua,  finging,  and  playing 
carelefsly  on  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by 
fix  people  in  malks,  and  treacheroully  flain^ 
after  he  had  gallantly  defended  himfelf  againft 
them  all,  and  beaten  off  the  attack. 

In 
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In  the  dreary  regions,  in  which  vv^e  now 
travelled,  we  met  the  Clyde  wandering  about 
in  a  very  low  condition.  It  is  here  much 
nearer  it's  fountain-head ;  and  carries  no  prog- 
noftics  about  it  of  that  glory,  which  it  after- 
wards aflfumes  at  Dunbarton. 

But  tho  it  cannot  produce  here  that  expanfe 
of  water,  which  it  difplays  on  it's  approach 
to  the  ocean ;  yet  it  has  water  enough  to 
affume  a  charafler  of  magnificence  in  another 
ftyle.  Near  this  place  it  happens  to  meet 
a  variety  of  grand  accompaniments  —  rocks 
—  woods  — ^  and  hilly  grounds  j  which  it  turns 
to  great  advantage  in  forming  among  them 
many  noble  falls.  But  from  our  not  being 
apprized  of  this  fcenery,  we  were  not  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  fee  it :  tho  it  would  have  carried 
us  very  little  out  of  the  common  road.  I  had 
an  opportunity  however  of  afking  feveral  quef- 
tions  about  it ;  and  received  very  intelligent 
anfwers;  from  vvrhich,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  the  fubjefl  in  general,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  fuch  an  idea  of  -  it,  as  may  excite 
the  curiofity  of  others  to  profit  more  from  the 
intelligence^  than  we  were  able  to  do, 

F  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  falls  are  to  be  found  at  a  place  called 
Cory-Lin,  near  Lanerk.  From  a  lofty  feat 
in  a  gentleman's  garden,  we  were  informed, 
the  firfl:  of  them  is  feen  to  moft  advantage. 
You  look  over  the  tufted  tops  of  trees ;  and 
fee  the  river  beyond  them  precipitating  itfelf 
from  rock  to  rock,  a  confiderable  way,  rather 
pouring  along  (as  we  underftood)  through 
an  abrupt  flope,  than  down  a  perpendicular 
defcent.  The  two  cheeks  are  rugged  pre- 
cipices 'y  adorned  with  broken  rocks.  On  the 
edge  of  one  of  thefe  cheeks  ftands  a  folitary 
tower.  A  path,  if  you  choofe  to  follow  it, 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  fall :  where  from  a 
projefting  rock  (which  in  high  floods  is  fevered 
from  the  continent,)  you  have  a  tremendous 
view  down  the  furious  cataraft,  as  it  pours 
below  the  eye.  You  may  carry  your  curiofity 
yet  farther  -,  and  by  walking  half  a  mile,  may 
fee  the  ftill  more  celebrated  fall  of  Boniton, 
and  two  or  three  more,  I  believe,  beyond  it. 
In  idea,  all  this  fcenery  is  grand,  and  pic- 
turefque.  The  imagination  with  fuch  mate- 
rials may  make  noble  piftures.  And  indeed 
I  fuppofe  the  whole  is  in  itfelf  admirable. 
It  is  art  commonly,  and  not  nature^  that 
difappoints  us. 

la 
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In   our   travels    through    Scotland    I   have 
mentioned  many  fcenes,  which  v^ere  ennobled 
by  being  called  the  retreats  of  Wallace.     This 
was    one.     Among   thefe  wild   rocks,    and  in 
the   tower,    that  adorns    them,    we  were  told, 
he  lurked,  during  a  period  of  diftrefs.     Thefe 
traditional  anecdotes,  whether  true   or  fabled, 
add  grandeur  to  a  fcene :    and  the  variety  of 
thefe    hiding    places,    which  the    Scotts   have 
every  where  provided  for  Wallace  in  his  mif- 
fortunes,  fhew  at  leaft  their  gratitude  and  af- 
feftion  for   one  of  the  nobleft  heroes,  which 
their  own,    or   any   other   country   hath  pro- 
duced. 


The  hills,  among  which  we  now  travelled, 
are  fuppofed  to  abound  with  lead ;  tho  many 
projectors  have  fuffered  by  feeking  it.  A 
celebrated  fchemer  *  purchafed  lately  a  large 
eftate  in  this  country,  at  an  advanced  price, 
v/ith  a  view  to  work  it;  but  his  enterprise 
either  mifcarried,  or  was  never  executed. 


*  Sir    George    Colebrooke,  who  made   this   purchafe    of   the 
earl  of  Selkirk. 

It 
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It  fared  better,  a  few  years  ago,  with  ano- 
ther projeftor,    at   Lead-hill,    a   little  to    the 
right.     This  gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Lo- 
thian, had  long  fought  ore  in  vain.     Many  a 
time  in  defpair  he  refolved  to  defift :   but  his 
workmen  raifed   his  fpirits   with  frefh   hopes. 
The  rock  was  juft   cut  through,   which  had 
occafioned  fo    much    delay  -,    or   the  foil    was 
manifeftly  marked  with  the  figns  of  ore  ^   or 
fprings  were  found,  which  had  the  undoubted 
mineral  tinge.     Thus  deluded  by  falfe  hopes, 
he  went  on,  till  ruin  ftared  him  in  the  face. 

At  this  crifis  of  his  fortvmes,  a  boy,  who 
wrought  in  the  mine,  came  fecretly  to  him, 
and  told  him,  he  was  deceived  by  his  work- 
men ',  and  that  a  vein  of  ore  had  been  dif- 
covered,  and  fecreted.  Tho  the  boy  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  depth  of  the  roguery,  Lo- 
thian eafily  guefTed  it.  Thefe  knaves  were  firft 
to  ruin  him,  and  then  to  take  the  works  them^ 
felves,  at  an  under-rate.  —  The  difficulty  was, 
how  to  profit  by  the  information,  without  dif- 
covering  the  informer :  for  the  boy  declared  with 
tears,  that  he  fliould  be  murdered,  if  the  thing 
were  known.  Lothian  bad  him  fear  nothing ; 
and  ordered  him  to  faunter  about  the  place, 
where  the  vein  was  difcovered,  at  fuch  an  hour 

the 
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the  next  morning.     "  At  that  time,  faid  he, 
I  fhall  enter  the  mine ;   and  feeing   you  idle, 
fhall  pretend  to  be  very  angry ;  when  you  in 
a  paflion  may  throw  down  your  tool  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  place,   where  the  vein  was 
found."     The   fcheme   was   as   well  executed, 
as  contrived.     Lothian  finding  the  boy   in  a 
place  where  he  feemed  to   have  no   bufinefs, 
rated  him   roundly  for  his  idlenefs ;  and  re- 
ceiving   an    infolent    anfwer    (which,    among 
ill-paid  workmen,  was  not  uncommon)  ftruck 
him  two  or  three  times :  upon  which  the  boy 
with   great    addrefs    counterfeiting  a    paffion, 
threw  his  tool  out  of  his  hand,  and  faid,  he 
would    work   for    him    no    longer.     Lothian 
marked  the  fpot  with  unobferved   attention ; 
and  giving  him  two  or  three  more  blows  for 
his  infolence,   and  bidding   him  go  about  his 
bufmefs,    went  on   himfelf  among  the   other 
workmen  ;  afking  his  ufual  ftring  of  queftions, 
and    receiving    his    ufual  ftring    of    anfwers. 
At  length,   he  took  up   a  tool;   and  begin- 
ning carelefsly  to  pick  about  the  chambers  of 
the  mine,   in  various  places,  came  by  degrees 
to  the   fpot  he   had   marked,    where  picking 
a  little  about  the  furface,  he  feemed  furprized  ; 
and  calling  fome  of  the  men,  he  allied  them, 

if 
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if  they  did  not  think  there  were  plain  indica- 
tions of  ore  ?     The  men  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  affured  him,  that  fuch   appear- 
ances  were   very   common  -,   and   not   in   any 
degree  to  be   trufted.     Lothian  however   ftill 
continued  picking  about,  and  told   the  men, 
he   could   not   be   fatisfied,    unlefs   they   took 
their  tools,  and  went  a  little  deeper.     With 
fome  reluftance,    as    being  taken  from  work 
of  more  importance,  the  men  complied.     But 
they   had   no   occafion  to   go   deep.     A   very 
few  ftrokes  convinced   all  who  were   prefent, 
not   only   that   there   was   ore^  but   that  the 
vein    was    uncommonly     rich.     The    honeft 
workmen,    joining   in    the    farce,    afked  each 
other   with   aftonifhment.    How    they    could 
poffibly  work  fo  near  the  place,   without  dif- 
covering  it  ?     In  fhort,   there  was  a  univerfal 
joy,   on  all  fides,   on  having  found  at  length, 
what  they  had  fo  long  fought  in  vain. 


The  mines  here,  as  in  all  mineral  coun- 
tries, are  deftructive  of  health.  You  fee  an 
infirm  frame,  and  fqualid  looks  in  moft  of 
the  inhabitants.  And  yet  among  the  miners 
of  Lead-hill,  within  thefe  fix  years,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Taylor,  attained  the  age  of  one 

hundred 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  years,  and  as  we  were 
mformed,  with  the  perfe6t  ufe  of  all  his  fa- 
culties. He  wrought  at  his  profeffion,  as  a 
miner,  till  he  was  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
In  the  mean  time  as  if,  with  patriarchal  pre- 
cifion,  he  had  forefeen  the  extent  of  his  days, 
he  did  not  marry  till  he  was  fixty  years  of 
age,  and  left  behind  him  nine  children  ;  whom 
he  lived  to  fee  provided  for. 

JL 

In  the  midft  of  this  wild  country,  night, 
came  upon  vis.  But  it's  (hades  were  unac- 
companied with  any  pifturefque  ideas.  Often, 
when  mountains,  forefts,  and  other  grand  ob- 
jefts,  float  before  the  eye,  their  fweeping  forms, 
clad  in  the  fhades  of  evening,  have  a  won- 
derful efteft  upon  the  imagination.  But  here 
the  objects  were  neither  grand,  nor  amufing. 
All  was   one  general   blot. 

As  we  approached  Drumlanrig,  the  country 

appeared  greatly  to  improve  in  beauty.     Th^ 

forms  of  trees  fwept   pail  us ;    and   we  were 

often  carried  along  the  fldes  of  dells,  and  heard 

the  found  of  waters,   through  the  ftillnefs  of 

the  night.     Such  objefts    beguiled  the  hours, 

which  began  now  to  verge  on  midnight. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XXIX. 

/^UR  inn  was  about  a  mile  from  Queenf- 
^^^  berry-houfe,  which  we  vifited  early  the 
next  morning.  It's  appearance,  as  we  ap- 
proach it,  is  magnificent.  It  is  a  turrited 
fquare ;  feated  among  woods,  and  fkreened 
by  woody  hills. 

When    we    arrived    on    the    fpot,    it    ftill 
maintained  it's  magnificence,  tho  there  is  little 
beauty    in  the    architecture.     It    was   begun 
immediately  after  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
firft,  and  partakes   of  the  unfettled  condition 
of  the  times.     Arts  were  beginning  to  flourifh : 
but   the    animofity    of  chiefs    ftill    fubfifted; 
and  the  laws   were  yet  too  feeble  to   reprefs 
it.     The    houfe    feems     therefore     to     have 
been  formed  on  a  plan  neither  of  civil,  nor 
of  military   architecture ;   but  between  both ; 
tho  beauty    (fuch    as    it    is)    feems   to    have 
been    more   attended    to,    than    defence.     It 

occupies 
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occupies  the  four  fides  of  a  fqaare  -,  and  it's 
turrited  walls  being  very  lofty,  the  area  within, 
excluded  from  fun  and  wind,  becomes  a  mere 
refervoir  for   unwholefome   damps ;   which  it 
communicates  abundantly  to  the  whole  houfe. 
— —  The    chambers    have    no   magnificence ; 
and  we   obferved   fcarce   a   fingle    pifture   to 
engage  the  eye ;  tho  there  is  a  gallery,  above 
an  hundred  feet  long,  which  is  full  of  pictures. 
But  if  there  are  few  ornaments  of  this  kind, 
there    is    no    deficiency    of   other    ornaments 
both  within  the  houfe,   and  without ;  among 
which  the  Hearty  the  enfign  armorial   of  the 
houfe    of   Douglas,    appears   every  where   in 
great    profufion.     In    England    perhaps    the 
hiftory  of  the  Heart   is  little  known ;  but  in 
Scotland  every  body   has  heraldry   enough  to 
know,    that    it    was    given    to    the    Douglas 
family,  in  honour  of  fir  James  Douglas,  who 
was  employed  to   carry   the  heart   of  Robert 
Bruce    into    Paleftine,    there    to    be    interred 
under  the  altar  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Jerufa- 
lem.     But  it  is  generally  imagined,   this  pre- 
cious depofit  never  got  there.     It  was  inclofed 
in  a  golden  urn ;  and  hung  round  fir  James's 
neck,    who    took    ihipping,    accompanied    by 
two.   hundred    knights.     As    the    veffel    was 

failing 
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failing  near  the  coaft  of  Spain,  fir  James  had 
intelligence,    that  king  Alphonfo  was  juft  on 
the  eve  of   a   battle    with  the   Moors.      The 
Douglaffes    always    loved    fighting ;    and    fir 
James  could  not  forego  his  inclination  to  this 
favourite   amufement.      He    landed    therefore 
with   his    companions  —  went    to    the    royal 
pavilion,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king ; 
which  were  gracioufly  accepted.      The  battle 
began;  and   among   all  the  heroes,  that   en- 
gaged,   none    diflinguifhed    himfelf   like    the 
knight  with  the  golden  urn.     It  unfortunately 
however  happened,    that   as    he  ventured  too 
far,  he  was  flain,  and  defpoiled  of  king  Ro- 
bert's  heart.      But  before    the    battle   ended, 
both  it,  and  the  dead  body  of  Douglas  were 
recovered  by  the  bravery  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
and  fent  back  into  Scotland.     The  body  was 
buried    in    the    burying-place    of  the   family 
near  Douglas-caflle,    where  fir  James's  effigy 
flill  remains ;   and  the  heart  is  faid  to  have 
been  depofited  in  the  abbey  of  Melrofs, 


But  if  the  houfe  at  Drumlanrig  afforded 
us  little  amufement,  the  fituation  of  it  made 
amends.     It  ftands   on  a  rifmg  ground,   on 
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the  fide  of  a  vaft  fweeping  hill,  furrounded 
by  mountains,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  fituations, 
which  a  mountainous  country  affords ;  and 
it  is  often  as  beautiful,  as  it  is  grand :  but 
it*s  beauty  depends  on  the  elegant  lines, 
which  the  furrounding  mountains  form; 
on  their  recefTes ;  their  ornaments ;  their 
rugged  furface;  their  variety,  and  contraft. 
It  depends  alfo  upon  the  contents  of  the  area 
within   the  mountains ;   if  s  hills ;  it's  broken 

grounds 5  ifs  woodsy  rivers;    and   lakes. 

Here  the  mountain-lkreens,  in  themfelves, 
have  no  peculiar  beauty:  but  the  circular 
vale,  which  they  inviron,  and  in  which  the 
houfe  ftands,  is  fo  broken,  by  intervening 
hills ;  fo  adorned  with  rivers,  and  varied  with 
wood,  that  many  of  it's  fcenes  are  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  greatly  diverfified. 

A  fituation  however  of  this  kind,  circum- 
fcribed  by  hills,  which  keep  the  eye  within 
bounds,  muft  always  want  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  nature  —  an  extenjive  dijiance.  Nor 
will  any  fpecies  of  landfcape  fully  compenfate 
the  deficiency.  We  may  have  the  tinted  hill, 
the  middle  diftance,  and  the  rough  foreground, 
where  the  fun 

Turns 
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l*urns>  with  the  fplendor  of  his  precious  -i^y, 
The  meagre,  cloddy  earth  to  ghttering  goldi 

But  ftill  we  want 


-the  charms  of  laughing  vales, 


Rocks,  ftreams,  and  fweeping  woods,  and  antique  fanes, 
Loft  in  a  wild  horizon.  ' 

The  more  confined  landfcape  would  fuit 
very  well  a  manfion  lefs  than  fuperb :  but 
fuch  a  manfion,  as  Queenfberry-houfe,  tho 
it's  fituation  is  good,  would  Hand  yet  to  more 
advantage,  if  it  commanded  a  country. 

The  garden  front  of  Queenlberry-houfe 
opens  on  a  very  delightful  piece  of  fcenery. 
The  ground  falls  from  it,  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  in  a  fteep,  Hoping  lawn;  which  at  the 
bottom  is  received  by  a  river )  and  beyond  that 
rifes  a  lofty,  woody  bank.  All  thefe  objects 
are  in  the  grandeft  fl:yle,  except  the  river; 
which,  tho  not  large,  is  by  no  means  inconfi- 
derable. 

It  is  amazing  what  contrivance  hath  been 
ufed  to  deform  all  this  beauty.  The  defcent 
from  the  houfe  has  a  fubftratum  of  folid  rock, 
which  has  been  cut  into  three  or  four  terraces 
at  an  immenfe  expence.  The  art  of  blafting 
rocks   by   gunpowder  was   not  in   ufe,  when 

G  2  this 
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ilik  great  work  was  undertaken.  It  was  all 
performed  by  manual  labour  -,  and  men  now 
alive  remember  hearing  their  fathers  fay,  that 
a  workman,  after  employing  a  whole  fum- 
mer-day  with  his  pick-ax,  could  carry  off 
in  his  apron  all  the  ftone  he  had  chipped  from 
the  rock.  —  How  much  lefs  expenfive  is  it, 
in  general,  to  improve  the  face  of  nature, 
than  to  deform  it!  In  improving  we  gently 
follow :  in  deforming,  we  violently  oppofe. 
The  duke  of  Queenfberry  of  that  day,  who 
carried  on  thefe  works,  feems  himfelf  to 
have  been  aware  of  his  own  folly.  He 
bundled  up  all  the  accounts  together;  and 
inlcribed  them,  as  I  have  been  informed,  with 
a  grievous  curfe  on  any  of  his  pofterity,  who 
fhould  ever  look  into  them. 
^  The  rough  hand  employed  in  thefe  fcenes, 
having  difpatched  the  Hope,  proceeded  next 
to  the  river.  All  it's  winding  fimplicity, 
it's  rocky  channel,  it's  woody  furniture,  and 
fringed  banks,  were  deftroyed  at  once;  and 
formed,  by  making  a  heady  into  an  oblong 
canal. 

The  grand  wooded  bank  beyond  the  river 
ftill    remained    an    objeft    for    improvement. 
At  a  great  expence  a  little  ftream  was  con- 
duced 
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du6ted  from  the  neighbouring  hills  to  it's 
fummit.  There  a  moil  magnificent  cafcade, 
conftrucled  of  hewn  ftone,  and  confifting  of 
innumerable  fteps,  received  it;  and  conduc- 
ed it  in  ftate  into  the  canal. So  vile  a 

wafte  of  expencCj  as  this  whole  fcene  exhi- 
bits, we  rarely  meet  with.  Deformity  is 
fpread  fo  wide  through  every  part  of  it,  that 
it  now  exceeds  the  art  of  man  to  reftore  it 
again  to  nature.  The  indignation  of  the  poet 
feems  to  have  been  levelled  at  this  very  place ; 
where  after  various  inftances  of  falfe  tafte,  he 
at  length  fpeaks  of 

deformities  of  hardell  cure. 


The  terrace  mound  uplifted ;  the  long  line 
Deep  delved  of  flat  canal ;  and  all  that  toil, 
Mifled  by  taftelefs  fafhion,  could  atchieve 
To  mar  fair  Nature's  lineaments  diving. 


G  a  SECT' 
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SECT.     XXX. 

A  LL  the  environs  however  of  Queenf- 
-^"^  berry-houfe,  are  not  of  this  formal  caft. 
Very  near  it  runs  the  rapid  river  Nith, 
winding  between  high,  floping,  woody  banks. 
It's  channel  is  a  continued  bed  of  rock ;  and 
the  water,  in  paffing  through,  fufFers  a  thou- 
fand  obftruftions.  The  fcene  is  of  that  kind 
we  found  at  Chatelherault ;  which  tho  fre- 
quent in  mountainous  countries,  is  always 
varied,  and  always  pleafing.  —  Along  one  of 
the  woody  fides  of  this  fweet  dell  the  duchefs 
of  Queenfberry's  tafte  has  conduced  a  fimple 
walk,  which  winds  beautifully,  and  at  every 
turn  commands  fome  part  of  the  rocky  river 
below.  There  is  a  great  profufion  of  wood 
all  round  the  duke  of  Queenfberry's  houfej 

o  4  and 
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and   in  thefe  fcenes  particularly  it   flourifhes 
both  in  abundance  and  in  perfeclion.  * 

In  one  of  his  parks,  we  were  informed, 
the  duke  had  preferved  a  breed  of  the  old 
Scottifli  buffalo,  which  we  were  very  defirous 
to  fee.  Our  condu6tor  told  us,  they  might 
probably  be  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  park  -, 
and  might  with  difficulty  be  found.  We 
determined  however  to  go  in  queft  of  them. 
It  was  high  noon;  and  the  day  was  ful- 
try :  the  cattle,  it  was  therefore  fuppofed, 
might  be  at  that  time  in  a  valley,  which  is 
fpread  with  a  large  piece  of  water.  Thither 
we  direfled  our  courfe;  and  beneath  the 
fhelter  of  a  thick  wood  we  walked  at  eafe. 

In  lefs  than  a  mile  we  came  in  fight  of 
the  water.  The  banks  of  the  pool  (for  it  had 
not  the  dimenfions  of  a  lake)  were  adorned  with 
clumps,  and  fingle  trees :  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  a  hanging  grove  fwept  down  to  the  water. 
It  was  an  open  grove ;  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  herbage,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate  it's  recefles. 

*  The  prefent  duke,  I  am  told,  has  not  been  fo  attentive  to  th,e 
prefervation  of  his  timber,  as  his  predecefTor.  Many  of  the  woody 
fcenes  here  mentioned,  have  now  loft  much  of  their  ornament. 

This 
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-  This    delicious    fcene    the    luxurious    herd 
had  chofen  for  their  noon-tide  retreat ;  where 
we  difcovered   them   at    a    diftancc,    repofing 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  water.       Our  guide 
informed  us  they  were  rather   fhy;    and  in- 
ftrufted   us    to    walk    on    without    flopping, 
or  paying  them  any  particular  attention.      We 
had  the  pool  to  walk  round;  fo  that  we  had 
them   long    in    view,    before    we    came    near 
them.      As   we    approached,    they    rofe    and 
retired   gently   into  the   wood;    but   gave   us 
fufficient  opportunity  to  examine  them.     There 
were    two    bulls,     feveral     cows,     and    fome 
calves.      They  were  milk-white,    except  their 
nofes,    ears,    and    the    orbits    of    their    eyes, 
which  were  black.      Boethius  fpeaks    of  this 
breed  of  cattle,  as  boves  candidijjimos ;  in  forma 
leonis  jtibam  habentes-^  center  a  manfuetis  fimillimos  : 
and    Polidore    Virgil    mentions    them    nearly 
in  the  fame  language.     Gignit  fyha  Calydonia 
boves  candidos^    injlar  leonum  jubatos  -,    qui  adeo 
feri  funt^   ut  domari  non  pojjint.     Sed  quia  caro 
grata  palato  humano  ejl^  ferunt  omiie  pene  eoj^um 
genus  extinBum. 

As  to  their  lion-manes  we  faw  no  fuch 
appearance;  but  indeed  we  faw  them  in  dif- 
habille,  as  all  cattle  are,  in  their  fleek,  fummer 

attire. 
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attire.     In  winter,   their  fliaggy   fur  is  more 
pifturefque;    and  it  is  probable   their   manes 
may  then  be  luxuriant.      We  fee  a  great  pro- 
fufion  of  mane  often  in  our  domeftic  cattle, 
at   that  feafon;   efpecially  when   they   winter 
abroad   in   mountainous   countries,        I   have 
often  obferved  the  remains  of  it  even  in  the 
month  of  June.     It  is  poffible  alfo  that  the 
degree  of  domeftication,  in  which  thefe  cattle 
are  now  placed,  may  have  deprived  them  gradu- 
ally of  this  ornament.     But  in  all  other  refpefts, 
except    the  mane,   the   cattle   we  faw  in  the 
duke    of    Queenfberry's   park    anfwered    very 
exaftly  to  Boethius's  defcription  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  buffalo  —  that  is,    they  very  much  refembkd 
com?non  cattle.       Their  form  indeed   is  fome- 
what  more  elegant.      They  have  not  that  bulk 
of  carcafs,  nor  heavinefs,  which  characterizes 
the   common  cow.     There  is  a  fpirited  wild- 
nefs  alfo  in  their  looks;  and  when  they  run, 
inftead  of  the  clumfy  cow-gallop,  they  bound 
like  deer.     A  herd  of  them  rufhing  at   once 
over  a  lawn,  makes  the  foreft  tremble. 

One  of  the  bulls  (for  the  other  had  not 
yet  attained  his  growth)  was  a  noble  animal. 
He  feemed  to  be  a  beafl  of  prodigious  flrength, 
but  it  was  an  aftive,  rather  than  a  fluggifh 

ftrength. 
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ftrength.      His  colour  was  not  fo  white,    as 
the    reft  of  the   group.      His    fhoulders    and 
fides  had  a  yellowifh  tinge;  which  we  thought 
became  him ;  till  our  guide  informed  us,  that 
it  was  not  his  natural  hue ;  but  that  he  had 
been  rubbing  himfelf  upon  fome  okery^  ground 
in  the  park.      This   intelligence    immediately- 
turned  the  beauty  into  a  defeft.    Such  is  our 
love  for  nature,  that  when  we  find  any  thing 
artificial,  which  we  fuppofed  was  natviral,  we 
are  difgufted ;    and  cannot  bring  the  eye  to  it 
again  with  pleafure.      For  tho  the  obje6l  in 
it's  artificial  difguife,    may  be  in  itfelf  more 
beautiful;   yet  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves, 
but  that   nature    undifguifed  would  be    more 
uniform^   and  of  courfe  more  pleafing.     Thus 
in  the  objeft  before  us,  tho  the  tinted  fhoulders 
of  the  bull  were  beautiful ;  yet  when  we  knew 
the   tint   was  artificial,    the   eye  immediately 
revolted;   and  we  conceived,   that    if  it   had 
been  removed,   we  fhould  have  feen  ftill  greater 
beauty  —  the  beauty  at   leaft    of  uniformity. 
Thus   too,    tho  the   cheek  of  a   lady,    when 
IkilfuUy  painted,   may  appear  more  beautiful, 
while    we   are    ignorant    of  the   artifice;    yet 
when   we  are  aflured   it  is  painted,    we  take 
offence  —  either  becaufe  on  clofer  infpeflion  we 

con- 
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conceive  a  cheek  fo  glowing,  not  perfeftly 
in  unifon  with  the  other  features,  on  which 
time  may  have  made  an  impreffion;  or  be- 
caufe  we  conceive  the  bloom  to  be  a  difguife 
to  fome  defeft,  which  the  prying  imagination 
endeavours  to  fee  through. 

The  wild  cattle  we  were  examining,  are 
as  much  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  the  boun- 
daries of  an  extenfive  park  will  admit.  They 
are  at  leaft  fubjeft  to  no  controul.  Domeftic 
ufe  of  no  kind  is  made  of  them ,  and  when 
killed,  they  are  fhot,  like  wild  beafts,  from 
trees.  For  if  they  fhould  happen  only  to  be 
wounded,  they  are  dangerous.  Otherwife, 
they  moleft  nobody,  who  does  not  moleft 
them:  but  the  cows,  if  you  offer  to  touch 
their  calves,  are  very  fierce. 


Naturalifls  give  a  uniform  colour  to  all 
animals  in  a  flate  of  nature;  and  inform  us 
that  domeftication  induces  variety.  In  cows 
we  may  fuppofe  therefore  the  original  colour 
to  be  white,  or  a  tint  fo  near  it  as  to  be 
called  white.  ^Eneas  found  white  cattle  in 
Italy;  and  admiral  Anfon,  in  Tinian.     BufFon 

in- 
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indeed  fuppofes  the  yellowifli  dun  to  be  the 
original  colour.  But  whether  white,  or  yel- 
low be  the  original  colour,  it  is  certain,  that 
white  has  ever  been  moft  in  efteem.  When 
a  bull,  or  a  heifer,  was  led  up  to  the  altar 
of  the  Gods,  it  was  generally  white :  and 
when  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  peculiarly 
beautiful,  this  hue  is  always  given  it.  The 
venerable  Apis  himfelf  was  white. 

For  myfelf,  with  regard  to  the  piBurefcjue 
beauty  of  white  cattle,  I  fhould  make  a  dif- 
tinftion.  As  Xht  ornament  of  a  fcene,  I  think 
no  cattle  fo  beautiful.  No  fight  of  the  kind 
ever  exceeded  that  of  the  herd,  which  gave 
occafion  to  thefe  remarks.  At  the  fame  time, 
when  we  confider  the  bull  as  a  Jingle  objedi^ 
a  dark  colour  melting  into  a  lighter,  is  more 
pifturefque;  and  of  all  colours,  BufFon's  yel- 
lowifh  dun,  if  the  head  and  fhoulders  be 
dark,  is  the  moft  beautiful. 


Among  the  pleafing  fcenes  of  Drumlanrig, 
one  is  of  fo  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  ftiould 
never  be  forgotten.  It  confifts  in  the  un- 
common appearance  of  comfort  and  happi- 
nefs,    which  reigns    every  where  among  the 

duke's 
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duke's  tenants.     Contrary  to  the  ufual  prac- 
tice   of  the    Scotch    nobility,     the    duke    of 
Queenlberry  *  grants  leafes  of  his  farms  3  and 
has  buih  comfortable  houfes  for  his  tenants, 
through   his   whole   ellate.      Many   of    them 
are  ranged  within  fight  of  his  caftle,  at   pro- 
per diftances  along  the  fides  of  the  hills.     If 
they  are  not  pifturefque,    they  have  a  much 
higher  fpecies  of  beauty ;  and  adorn   a  coun- 
try more  than  the  moft  admired  monuments 
of  tafte.      Mr.   Maxwell,    the  duke's  fteward, 
who    prefides    over    all   thefe    improvements, 
feems    to  have   the  intereft  of  the  lord,    and 
tenant   equally   at    heart.      He  talks   of  the 
munificence  of  the  one,  and  of  the  happinefs 
of  the  other,    with  the  fame   pleafure.      The 
Queenfberry-eftate,  he  told   us,    had   in   nine 
years,  yielded  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  > 
out  of  which  fum  the  duke  had  only  drawn, 
for    his    own    private   ufe,    as    he   was    at- 
tached to  his  feat  at   Amelbury,  about   thirty 
thoufand   pounds.       All   the    reft   was    fpent 
in   the   country,   on  works   of  charity,  gene- 
rofity,     improvement,     or    of    public   utility. 


*  The  duke   of  Queenfberry,    here  fpoken  of,    was   the   laft 
duke. 

Among 
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Among  the  latter  he  had  lately  expended  a 
large  fum  upon  a  noble  road ;  which  winds 
fome  miles  down  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  not 
far  from  his  caftle.  We  had  reafon  to  blefs 
his  bounty  on  this  occalion.  We  travelled 
it  with  great  eafe  in  the  night,  tho  in  many 
parts  it  is  very  fteep.  We  faw  the  old  road, 
the  next  day,  full  of  catarafts,  like  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent. 


Near  Drumlanrig  ftands  Queenlberry-hill, 
which  probably  took  it's  name  from  fome 
ancient  tradition.  From  this  hill  the  dukes 
of  Queenfberry  take  their  title :  and  from  the 
fides  of  it  arife  thofe  fprings,  which  are  the 
principal  fources  of  the  river  Clyde. 


On  another  hill,  in  fight  of  the  houfe, 
remain  ftill  the  veftiges  of  Tieber's  caftle ; 
originally  a  Roman  ftation ;  and  long  after- 
wards a  fortrefs  of  confiderable  ftrength.  In 
the  hiftory  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
Edward's  ftrong  holds  3  and  to  have  been 
taken  from  him  by  Wallace.     We  have  ktn 
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feveral  of  that  hero's  retreats  in  the  times  of 
diftrefs :  but  here  he  appeared  in  force ;  and 
kept  in  awe,  by  the  terror  of  his  fudden 
incurfions,  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  were 
incHned  to  Edward. 


A  little  to  the  left  of  Tieber's  caftle,  arifes 
Entrekin,  a  hill  chiefly  famous  for  a  frightful 
road,  pafling  over  it,  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, Xhtpath  of  Entrekin. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXI. 

TnROM  Drumlanrig  to  Dumfries,  the  road 
-■^  was  rather  pleafant,  than  pifturefque^ 
The  grand  Jlyle  of  landfcape  was  now  gone ; 
the  blue  mountains  of  the  highlands  were  funk 
below  the  horizon ;  and  the  country  in  general 
became  flat,  and  uniform. 


A  little  before  we  reached  Dumfries,  we 
met  with  an  obje6l,  which  detained  us  fome 
time  —  the  ruins  of  Linclouden-coUege.  It 
appears  to 'have  been  formerly  a  foundation 
of  fome  confequence.  The  habitable  part 
may  ftill  be  traced ;  contiguous  to  which  are 
a  chapel,  a  hall,  and  other  appendages  of  a 
college.  The  remains  of  the  chapel,  and 
hall  are  of  elegant  Gothic  j  and  the  whole 
is    fo   combined,    as   to  afford  two  or  three 
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good  views.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  vault- 
ed )  and  ftill  remains  entire. 

Linclouden-coUege  was  once  a  houfe  of 
Benediftine  nuns;  but  thofe  ladies  growing 
licentious,  Archibald  the  Grim,  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, disfranchifed  them,  and  endowed  a  col- 
legiate houfe  in  their  room.  When  the  houfe 
of  Douglas  was  in  the  plenitude  of  it's  power, 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  little  confidered 
in  thefe  parts.  At  Douglas-caftle,  conventions 
were  called;  troops  were  raifed;  and  every 
act  of  regal  authority  was  exercifed.  The 
earl  of  Douglas  therefore  by  his  own  arbitrary 
power  altered  the  form  of  this  religious  houfe. 
Archibald  the  Grim  conveys  to  us  the  idea 
of  a  favage  defpot.  But  his  chara6ler  was 
very  different.  Grim  in  the  Scotch  language 
fignifies  black.  And  Archibald  was  in  faft, 
an  upright,  religious  man,  with  black  hair, 
and  eye-brows.  —  In  Linclouden-coUege  is  a 
rich  tomb  erefted  to  the  memory  of  Margaret 
daughter  of  Robert  the  third  of  Scotland, 
who  married  the  fon  of  Archibald  the  Grim. 

Dumfries  ftands  pleafantly  upon  the  Nith. 

The    water,    and    fcenery    about   the   bridge, 

are  amufmg.     Upon   Corbelly-hill,    which  is 

juft    beyond   the    river,    we   have   a  pleafmg 
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view  of  its   winding  cpurfe   towards  Sol  way- 
frith. 


On  the  confines  of  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  antiquarian  eafily  coUefts  veftiges  enough 
of  border-feuds  to  fill  his  volume.  There 
is  fcarce  a  bridge,  or  a  pafs,  that  has  not 
been  gallantly  attacked,  and  defended  —  nor  a 
houfe  of  any  antiquity,  that  has  not  been 
plundered,  or  befieged.  But  there  is  one 
work,  of  which  confiderable  traces  remain, 
of  more  than  ordinary  confequence  -,  that  great 
foffe,  thrown  up  formerly  at  this  place,  to 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh,  known 
at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Warder  s  dyke. 
Here  a  watch  being  conftantly  placed ;  fignals 
were  given  by  beacons  on  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  3  and  the  v/hole  country  was  in- 
ftantly  alarmed.  The  alarm-cry  was  a  Lore- 
burn^  a  Loreburuy  which  words,  tho  not 
now  underftood,  are  infcribed  as  a  motto  on 
the  provoft's  ftafF  of  office ;  and  hy^  a  well- 
imagined  device,  transfer  the  idea  of  vigi- 
lance, from  the  foldier  to  the  magiftrate. 


H    2 
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At    Dumfries    we    breakfafted    with    Mr. 
Goldie  ',    with  whom  one   of  our  party  was 
well  acquainted.     Of  the  recovery  of  this  gen- 
tleman from  a  lethargy,  we  heard  afterwards 
a  very  aflonifhing  account.     He  was  a  large 
corpulent  man  -,  and  the  diforder,  under  which 
he  had  long  laboured,    had  at  length   gained 
fo  much  upon  him,  that  he  would  fall  afleep 
at  his  meals,  with  a  knife,    and  fork  in  his 
hands.     His   death   indeed   was    almoft  daily 
apprehended.     The  fatal   moment,    as   it  ap- 
peared, at  length  arrived.     A   fit  of  apoplexy, 
bereft  him  of  his  fenfes,  and  of  every  fymptom 
of  life.     A   phyfician  attended,    and   for  the 
fatisfa6tion  of  his  friends  applied  thofe  reme- 
dies, which   are  confidered   commonly  as  the 
apparatus  only  of  death.     They  produced  no 
apparent   efFeft;    and    his    relations,     having 
taken  their  laft   leave  of  him,    retired.     Two 
fervants  fat  by  him;   one  of  whom  was  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  his  dying  mailer's  head. 
The  man  continued  about  two  hours  in  the 
fame  pofture :  and  fuppofing  it  now  a  ufelefs 
office,    he    complained    of    the    fatigue,    and 
told    his    fellow-iervant,    he   could   not    well 
continue  it  longer.     The  dying  man,  almoft 
inftantly  recovering  with  all  his  fenfes  about 

him, 
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him,  and  having  heard  what  his  fervant  ha(i 
faid,  difmiffed  him  from  his  office;  and  from 
that  moment  not  only  the  efFefts  of  his  apo- 
pleftic  fit,  but  of  his  lethargic  diforder  were 
intirely  removed.  He  fupped  with  his  family 
that  evening  in  perfeft  health;  and  was  as 
much  a  man  of  bufmefs  afterwards  as  he  had 
ever  been  in  any  part  of  his  life  before : 
nor  had  he  ever  again  the  leaft  fymptom  either 
of  lethargy,  or  apoplexy.  He  died  about  five 
years  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
eight,  of  a  total  decline  of  ftrength,  with 
fome  dropfical  appearances  ;  but  with  his  fenfes 
perfeftly  clear.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year  before  his  death,  when  we  breakfafted 
with  him;  and  it  did  not  then  appear,  that 
he  had  ever  had  any  ailment.  * 


As  we  leave  Dumfries,  a  wide,  bleak, 
unpleafant  country  opens  before  us.  But  as 
we  approach  the  frith,  our  views  become 
rather  more  pifturefque.  There  is  fomething 
pleafing  in  thofe  long  ftretches  of  fand,  diftant 


*  We  had  this  account    from    Dr.  Carlyle    of   Carlifle  ;    and 
have  had  it  fince  authenticated  by  Dr.  Gilchriil  of  Dumfries. 
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country,  and  water,  which  flat  lliores  exhibit. 
The  parts  are  often  large,  well-tinted,  and 
well-contrafted.  Often  too  their  various  fur- 
faces  appear  ambiguous,  and  are  melted  to- 
gether by  light  mifts  into  one  mafs.  They  are 
beautiful  in  that  ambiguity  \  as  they  are  alfo 
when  the  vapours  vanifhing,  a  gleam  of  fun- 
fhine  breaks  out ;  and  fhoots  over  them  in 
lengthened  gleams.  To  make  piflures  of 
them,  in  either  cafe,  the  foreground  muft 
be  adorned  with  objects,  —  mafts  of  fhips, 
figures,  cattle,  or  other  proper  appendages, 
to  break  the  lines  of  diflance. 

A  landfcape  of  this  kind  we  had  where 
the  Nith  joins  the  Solway.  It  confifts  of  a 
vaft  ftretch  of  country  rendered  dubious  by 
diftance;  and  broken  into  ample  parts,  as  it 
approaches   the   eye. 

We  had  the  fame  kind  of  view  alfo  towards 
Newbay-caftle,  which  belongs  to  the  marquifs 
of  Annandale  \  and  appears  from  the  diftance, 
where  we  flood,  like  the  caftle  of  defolation, 
overlooking  the  barren  fhores  of  the  frith. 


A  little  to    the   wefi:,    we    were   informed, 
the  coaft  becomes  more  beautiful.     It  is  there 

wafhed 
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wafhed  by  the  fea :  and  tho  the  fhores  of  an 
eftuary  may  have  their  mode  of  beauty  j  yet 
it  is  always  inferior  to  the  bold  headlands, 
the  rocky  promontories,  and  winding  bays 
of  the  ocean. 

One  fcene  on  this  coaft  was  particularly 
mentioned  to  us,  as  worth  vifiting  —  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  —  on  the  account  of 
it's  Angularity,  and  beauty.  I  ihall  juft 
give  the  outline^  of  it,  as  I  heard  them 
defcribed, 

Where  the  coaft  runs  almoft  direftly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  fouth,  a  bay  enters  it  of  confiderable 
circumference.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and 
occupied  by  an  ifland;  which  forms  the 
whole  into  a  grand  lake,  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  ground,  which 
circles  it,  is  high^  but  rather  hilly,  than 
mountainous.  Some  parts  of  it  are  rocky  s 
other  parts  lord  Selkirk  has  planted. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  peninfula, 
about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  runs 
into  it  3  which  is  fometimes,  (tho  rarely,) 
when  the  tides  are  high,  formed  into  an  ifland. 
On  this  peninfula  ftands  lord  Selkirk's,  houfe. 
It  was  formerly  an  abbeys  and  enjoyed  the 
fame  kind  of  fituation,   which  the   abbey   of 

u  4  Torbay 
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Torbay  in  Devonfhire  did.  Only  the  abbey 
of  Torbay  flood  more  within  the  land.  From 
the  abbey,  which  ftood  formerly  here,  this 
place  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  ifle, 
which  it  ftill  retains. 

Situations  of  this  kind  are  often  very  plea- 
fmg ;  but  the  beauty  of  them  depends  chiefly 
on  the  grounds,  which  inviron  the  water. 
How  thefe  are  fhaped,  I  know  not:  but  if 
their  forms  be  analogous  to  thofe  we  chiefly 
met  with  along  the  bays  or  lochs,  of  the  wefl:- 
ern  coaft  of  Scotland,  they  cannot  be  unplea- 
fmg.  One  beauty,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  they 
mufl  enjoy.  As  the  bay  opens  to  the  fouth, 
one  of  it's  fides  mufl:  be  inlightened  by  the 
morning,  and  the  other  by  the  evening  fun; 
and  the  veering  of  the  lights  mufl:  necefl^arily 
occafion,  if  the  fl<.reens  be  well  broken,  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  illumination. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Saint  Maiy's  ifle, 
a  creek  runs  up,  which  forms  the  harbour 
of  Kircudbright.  This  town,  tho  of  no  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  employs  coafliing  vefl^els  enough 
tol  people  the  bay  with  fliipping;  which  is 
a  great  advantage  to  it  in  a  pifturefque  light. 

Of  this  town  the  noted  refugee,  Paul  Jones 
wa?   a    native.     Having   been  profecuted  for 
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fome  offence,   he  fled  from  home;   and  being 
an  aftive  feaman,   obtained   the  command  of 
a  privateer  in  the   American  fervice.     As  he 
knew  well  the  parts  about   his  native  town, 
he  executed  one  of  his  firfl  enterprizes  at  this 
place.     Early  one  morning  he  flood  into  the 
bay,  with  colours  flying,  like  a  Britifli  frigate  ; 
and  fent  his  boat  on  fhore,  near  lord  Selkirk's 
houfe,  well-manned  with  an  officer,   who  had 
orders  to  behave  as  if  he  commanded  a  prefs- 
gang.       The   fcheme    took    effeft.      All    the 
men   about  the   houfe,    and   grounds,    imme- 
diately difappeared.     When  all  was  clear,    the 
officer,  with  his  party  furrounded  the  houfe, 
and  inquired  for  lord  Selkirk.     He  was  not 
at  home.      Lady    Selkirk    was   then   inquired 
for.      The  officer  behaved   very   civilly ;    but 
told  her  plainly,  that  his  errand  was,  to  carry 
oif  the  family-femce  of  plate.      She  aflTured 
^^im  he  had  been  miflnformedj  and  that  lord 
Selkirk  had  no  fervice  of  plate.     With  great 
prefence  of  mind  fhe  then  called  for  the  but- 
ler's inventory,  and  convinced  him  on  the  fpot 
of  his  miftake.     At   the   fame    time    flie    or- 
dered  wine.      The   officer  drank   her    health 
politely  i  and  laying  his  hands  on  what  plate 
he   met  with,     went   oflF  without  doing   any 
wanton  mifchief.  —  Soon  after  the  fliips  left 

the 
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the  bay,    Jones  informed   lord  Selkirk,    by  a 
letter,  that  he  avowed  indeed  the  intention  of 
carrying  him  off;  but  with  a  defign  merely 
through  his  means,  to  get  a  cartel  eftablifhed. 
As  to  taking  the  plate,    he  totally  difavowed 
it :  his  crew  forced  him  to  it ;    being  deter- 
mined to  have  a  little  plunder,    for  the  rilk 
they  had  run  both  in  Kircudbright-bay ;  and 
in  attempting,  the  night  before,  to  burn  the 
{hipping  at  Whitehaven.  —  To  this  apology 
Jones   added   a  promife   to  reftore  the  plate; 
which,    on   the   peace,   feven  years    after  the 
depredation,    was   punftually    performed.     It 
was    placed    in  the  hands    of   lord   Selkirk's 
banker  in  London;  and  not  the  leaft  article 
was  miffing, 

Befides  the  fcenery  about  St.  Mary's  iile, 
we  were  told  of  other  parts  of  the  coaft, 
ftill  more  to  the  weft,  which  were  well  worth 
viliting.  But  our  time  not  allowing  us  to 
go  in  queft  of  them,  we  continued  our  rout 
to  England. 

As   we  approach   the   frith   ftill   nearer,  it 
becomes  narrower;  and  the  oppofite  fliores  of 

England 
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England  begin  now  to  take  a  form  in  the 
diftance.  The  principal  features  are  the  high 
woody  grounds  about  Bolnefs,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland,  among  which  Skiddaw 
is  confpicuous. 


Gretna-green  was  the  laft  place  we  vifited 
in  Scotland ;  the  great  refort  of  fuch  unfor- 
tunate nymphs,  as  happen  to  differ  with  their 
parents,  and  guardians  on  the  fubjeft  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  a  difagreeable  fcene.  The 
village  is  concealed  by  a  grove  of  trees ;  which 
occupy  a  gentle  rife;  at  the  end  of  which 
ftands  the  church  :  and  the  pifture  is  finiflied 
with  two  diftances,  one  of  which  is  very 
remote. 

Particular  places  furnilh  their  peculiar  to- 
pics of  converfation.  At  Dover,  the  great 
gate  of  England,  towards  France,  the  vulgar 
topic  is  the  landing,  and  embarking  of  fo- 
reigners ;  their  names,  titles,  and  retinue :  and 
a  general  civility  toward  them  reigns  both  in 
manners,  and  language. 

Travel  a  few  miles  to  the  weft,  and  at 
Portfmouth  you  will  find  a  new  topic  of 
converfation.  There  all  civility  to  our  po- 
lite neighbours  is  gone  >    and   people  talk  of 

nothing 
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nothing  but  fhips,  cannon,  gun-powder  ^  and, 
(in  the  boifterous  language  of  the  place) 
blowing  the  French  to  the  d — -. 

Here  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  is  totally- 
changed.  The  only  topics  are  the  ftratagems 
of  lovers  ^  the  tricks  of  fervants :  and  the 
deceits  put  upon  parents,  and  guardians. 

-« Vetuere  patres,  quod  non  potuere  vetare. 


is  the  motto  of  the   place. 

Of   all  the  feminaries    in  Europe,    this    is 
the     feat,     where    that  fpecies    of    literature, 
called    novel-writing,    may   be  the  moil  fuc- 
cefsfully   ftudied.     A  few  months  converfation 
with  the  literati   of   this  place,    will   furnifh 
the  inquifuive   fludent  with   fuch  a  fund   of 
anecdotes,  that  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  ima- 
gination in   tacking    them  together,    he   may 
fpin  out  as  many  volumes  as   he    pleafes.  — 
In   his  hands  may  fhine  the  delicacy  of  that 
nymph,  and  an  apology  for  her  conduft,  who 
unfupported  by  a  father,  unattended  by  a  lif- 
ter,   boldly  throws    herfelf  into  the   arms   of 
fome  adventurer;     flies  in  the  face    of  every 
thing,   that  bears  the  name  of  decorum;  en- 
dures  the  illiberal  laugh,  and  jeft  of  a  whole 
country,    through  which  fhe  runs;    mixes  in 

the 
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the  fhocking  fcenes  of  this  vile  place,  where 
every  thing,  that  is  lov^,  indelicate,  and  abo- 
minable prefides  ^  (no  Loves  and  Graces  to 
hold  the  nuptial  torch,  or  lead  the  hymeneal 
dance;  an  inn  the  temple,  and  an  innkeeper 
the  prieft;)  and  fuffers  her  name  to  be  in- 
rolled  (I  had  almoft  faid)   in  the  records  of 

proilitution. Thefe  were  the  natural  effe6ls 

of  an  aft  of  legiflature,  which  many  thought 
had  been  conducted  on  lefs  liberal  principles, 
than  might  have  been  wiflied. 


Leaving  thcfe  Idalian  fcenes  we  foon  met 
the  Sark,  which  is  the  limit  of  Scotland  in 
this  part.  The  ground  is  well  varied ;  and 
the  bridge,  and  river,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  trees  to  cover  the  real  nakednefs  of 
the  fcene,  would  make  a  tolerable  pifture. 


As  we  enter  England,  we  have  a  grand 
diftance  on  the  right.  The  nearer  parts  of 
it  prefent  the  river  Eden  uniting  with  Sol-n 
way-frith.  Beyond  thefe  rifes  the  city  of 
Carlifle,  diftinguifhed  by  it's  caftle,  and  cathe- 
dral :  and  beyond   all,  a  range  of  mountains. 

The 
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The  road  led  us  clofe  by  the  place  where 
that  dreadful  eruption  from  Solway-mofs,  in 
the  year  1771,  entered  the  Efk.  Time  has 
now  almoft  effaced  the  fears,  which  that ''ter- 
rible mifchief  made  in  it's  career.  A  great 
part  of  the  plain,  which  was  once  overflowed, 
is  now  recovered;  but  we  were  informed,  it 
had  been  cleared  at  an  expence  nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land. 


It  may  not  be  amifs,  on  the  conclufion  of 
this  tour  in  Scotland,  (which  we  were  obliged 
to  perform,  for  want  of  time,  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight)  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  thofe 
peculiarities,  and  flriking  modes  of  fcenery, 
which  this  wild  country  exhibits.  A  general 
view  of  this  kind  will  imprcfs  more  flrongly 

the  idea  of  the  fcenes  we  have  palTed. To 

the  obfervations  alfo,  which  have  immediately 
arifen  from  fuch  a  view,  may  be  added  a  few 
other  particulars,  which  we  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  before. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXIL 

f\^  entering  Scotland,  what  makes  the  firit 
^^^  impreffion  on  the  pifturefque  eye,  are  thofe 
vaft  trafts  of  land,  which  we  meet  with  in- 
tirely  in  a  jlate  of  nature,  I  fpeak  not  here 
of  mountains,  or  vallies,  or  any  particular 
fpecies  of]  country :  but  of  thofe  large  trafts 
of  every  fpecies,  which  are  totally  untouched 
by  art.  In  many  parts  of  England,  in  Der- 
byfhire  particularly,  and  the  more  northern 
counties,  we  fee  vaft  diftrifts  of  thefe  wild 
fcenes:  but  ftill  they  are  generally  interfered 
by  the  boundaries  of  property,  (confifting 
chiefly  of  loofe  ftone  walls)  which  run  along 
the  waftes,  and  fides  of  mountains  -^  and  afcend 
often  to  their  fummits.  Thefe  not  only  injure 
the  idea  of  wildnefs,  but  introduce  a  great  de- 
formity. Their  reftilineal  figures  break  the 
great  flowing  lines  of  nature,  and  injure  her 

features. 
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features,    like  thofe  whimfical  fcratches,    and 
pricked  lines,  which  wc  fometimes  fee  on  the 
faces  of  Indians.  —  But  in  Scotland,  atleaft  in 
thofe  parts  which  we  vifited,  we  rarely  met  with 
any  of  thefe  interfeftions.     All  is  unbounded. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  fo  much  a  beauty,  as  the 
removal   of  a   deformity  3  but  when  deformi- 
ties are  removed,    beauty  in  fome  fhape,  ge- 
nerally makes  it's  appearance.     It  is  art  that 
fophifticates  nature.      We   confider   cloathing 
as   neceffary;    and   fome   modes  of  it  as  pic- 
turefque:    but    ftill    it    hides    the    forms    of 
nature,    which   are  undoubtedly  more    beau- 
tiful:  fo  that  beauty   gives   way  to  decency, 
and    convenience.      It   is   thus   in   landfcape. 
Ceres,    Triptolemus,    and    all    the    worthies, 
who  introduced  corn  and  tillage,  deferve  un- 
queftionably    the    thanks    of   mankind.      Far 
be  it  from  me  to  difturb  their  ftatues,  or  erafe 
their  infcriptions.     But  we  muft  at  the  fame 
time    acknowledge,   that   they   have  miferably 
fcratched,    and   injured  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Wherever  man  appears  with  his  tools,  defor- 
mity  follows   his   fteps.     His  fpade,   and  his 
plough,    his    hedge,    and   his    furrow;    make 
fhocking  encroachments  on  the  fimplicity,  and 
elegance  of  landfcape.     The  old  acorn-feafon 

was 
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was  unqueftionably  the  reign  of  pifturefque 
beauty ;  when  nature  planted  her  own  woods, 
and  laid  out  her  own  lawns ; 

immunis,  raftroque  intafta,  nee  ullis 


Saucia  vomeribus. 


Could  we  fee  her  in  her  native  attire,  what 
delightful  fcenery  fhould  we  have  !  Tho  we 
might,  now  and  then,  wifh  to  remove  a 
redundance  (for  fhe  is  infinitely  exuberant 
in  all  her  operations)  yet  the  noble  ftyle  in 
which  {he  works,  the  grandeur  of  her  ideas, 
and  the  variety  and  wildnefs  of  her  compp- 
fition,  could  not  fail  to  roufe  the  imagination, 
and  infpire  us  with  infinite  delight. 

And  yet  we  muft  make  a  diftinftion  among 
countries  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  A^aft,  exten- 
five,  flat  countries,  tho  covered  with  wood, 
like  many  of  the  maritime  parts  of  America, 
cannot  poflefs  much  beauty.  Seen  from  the 
fea,  they  are  mere  woody  lines :  and  examined 
in  their  internal  parts,  the  eye  is  every  where 
confined  3  and  can  fee  only  the  trees,  that 
circumfcribe  it.  The  only  countries,  which 
are  pifturefque  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  are  fucli 
as  confift  of  variety  both  of  foil,  and  ground. 
You  muft  have  variety  of  foil,  that  fome  parts 
may  be  covered  with  wood ;  and  others  with 
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health,  or  pafturage.  You  muft  have  variety 
of  ground^  that  you  may  view  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  country  w^ith  advantage.  Rivers  alfo, 
and  lakes  belong  to  a  ftate  of  nature.  In 
this  way  the  face  of  England  is  varied ;  and 
was  certainly  on  the  whole,  more  beautiful 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  than  it  can  be  now  in  a  ftate 
of  cultivation.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  both 
countries  of  this  kind.  Such  alfo  are  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  many  parts  of  Germany;  and 
I  fuppofe,  \n  general,  moft  of  the  northern, 
and  eaftern  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  cafual  observations  of  travellers  we 
have  many  pleafmg  fketches  of  landfcape  in 
a  ftate  of  nature,  from  countries  ftill  more 
remote,  and  lefs  known. 

The  kingdom  of  Whydah  particularly,  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  is  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world. 
It  abounds  every  where  with  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  trees,  which  grow  in  groves,  and 
clumps,  '  without  any  underwood,  or  even 
weeds;  and  the  ground  is  fpread  in  rich 
paftures  and  meadows,  winding  among  them 
without  any  Separation,  or  boundaries,  but 
what  are  occafioned  by  the  foldmg,  and  in- 
termixing of  thefe  natural  groves. 

The 
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The  fame  kind  of  fcenery  is  defcribed,  in 
admiral  Anfon's  voyage,  in  the  illand  of 
Tinian.  There  the  country,  we  are  told, 
has  the  air  of  a  magnificent  plantation,  in 
which  extenfive  lawns,  and  ftately  woods  are 
artfully  combined,  and  judicioufly  adapted  to 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  -,  which  rifes  in  gentle  Hopes 
from  the  beach  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
illand:  tho  the  general  courfe  of  it's  afcent 
is  often  interrupted  by  woody  vallies,  which 
wind  irregularly  through  the  country  *. 

Such  exhibitions  as  thefe  however  are  among 
the  choiceft  of  nature's  produftions.  We  muft 
not  every  where  expe6l  fuch  fcenes.  And 
even  in  thefe  piflurefque  countries  themfelves, 
the  eye  will  often  be  repelled  by  deformities : 
yet  almoft  every  where,  we  may  expeft  from 
pure  nature  fomething  either  of  grandeur  or 
beauty  to  amufe  us.  Even  in  countries  like 
this  in  which  we  now  travelled,  where  the 
foil  and  climate  are  thought  to  deny  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  wood,  there  is  abundant 
amufement : 

quae  deferta,  et  inhofpita  tefqua 


Credis ;  amoena  vocat,  mecum  qui  fentit. 


*  See  Anfon's  voyage, 
I  Z 
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The  coarfeft  face  of  nature  is  a  comely  face ; 
and  tho  her  features,  in  thefe  barren  countries, 
have  no  great  fliare  of  fweetnefs,  and  beauty ; 
yet  there  is  always  fomething  wildly  graceful, 
and  expreffive  in  her  countenance. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXIIL 

A  Poverty  of  landfcape  from  a  want  of  ob- 
'^^^  je6ls,  particularly  of  wood,  is  another 
ftriking  charafteriftic  in  the  views  of  Scotland. 
A  country,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  laft 
head,  may  be  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  yet 
exceedingly  rich.  The  various  hues,  which 
woody  fcenes  exhibit;  the  breaks  which  they 
occafion  y  and  the  catches  of  light,  which  they 
receive,  are  abundant  fources  of  what  we  call 
richnefs  in  landfcape.  In  populous  countries 
the  various  kinds  of  architefture,  bridges, 
aquedu6ls,  towns,  towers,  and  above  all  the 
ruins  of  caftles,  and  abbeys,  add  great  rich- 
nefs to  the  fcenes  of  nature;  and  in  remote 
diftances,  even  cultivation  has  it's  ufe.  Corn- 
fields, fallows,  and  hedge-rows,  melted  to- 
gether with  other  objefts,   we  have  often   had 
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cccafion  to    obferve,    form   one  general   rich 
mafs. 

Now  in  all  thefe  fources  both  of  natural, 
and  artificial  richnefs  we  find  the  Scotch  land- 
fcape  in  general  greatly  deficient. 

In  the  foregrounds  indeed  this  poverty  of 
landfcape  is  of  little  importance.  Here  the 
painter  muft  neceffarily  take  fome  liberty  in 
his  views  of  the  richefi  country.  It  is  rarely 
that  he  can  form  his  compofition  without  it : 
and  in  Scotland  he  has  as  good  a  chance, 
as  any  where,  of  meeting  with  broken  knolk, 
ragged  rocks,  or  pieces  of  winding  road,  to 
give  him  a  general  hint  for  his  foreground, 
which  is  all  that  he  defires.  But  in  the 
kwtVdX  removes  of  coujttry,  the  Scotch  landfcape 
is  not  fo  happy.  In  thefe  it's  poverty  chiefly 
appears.  In  moft  parts  of  England  the  views 
are  rich.  Near  the  capital  efpecially,  objefts 
are  fcattered  in  fuch  profufion,  that  unlefs 
the  diftance  be  very  remote,  they  are  injurious 
to  landfcape  by  diftrafting  the  eye.  But  the 
Scotch  diftance  rarely  exhibits  any  diverfity  of 
objefts.  It  is  in  general  a  barren  traft  of 
the  fame  uniform  unbroke?t  hue-,  fatiguing  the 
eye  for  want  of  variety,  and  giving  the  imagina- 
tion little  fcope  for  the  amufement,  which  it 

often 
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often  finds  amid  the  ambiguity  of  remote 
objefts.  — >  Were  it  not  for  this  general  defi- 
ciency of  obje6ls,  particularly  of  wood,  in  the 
Scotch  views,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
would  rival  thofe  of  Italy.  Many  a  caftle 
Gandolfo  might  we  have,  feated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  overlooking  an  Alban  lake,  and 
a  rich  circumjacent  country.  The  grand 
outlines  are  all  laid  in;  a  little  finiftiing  is 
all  we  want* 


Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  us  a  pifture  of  Scotch 
landfcape,  painted,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  by 
the  hand  of  peevifhnefs.  It  prefents  us  with 
a!4  it's  defefts  -,  but  none  of  it's  beauties. 

"  The  hills,  fays  he,  are  almoft  totally 
covered  with  dark  heath ;  and  even  that  ap- 
pears checked  in  it's  growth.  What  is  not 
heath  is  nakednefs;  a  little  diverfied,  now 
and  then  by  a  ft  ream,  ruftiing  down  the  fteep. 
An  eye  accuftomed  to  flowery  paftures,  and 
waving  harvefts,  is  aftoniftied,  and  repelled 
by  this  wide  extent  of  hopelefs  fterility.  The 
appearance  is  that  of  matter,  incapable  of 
form,  or  ufefulnefs  3  difmiffed  by  nature  from 
her  care  ^    difmherited    of   her    favours,  and 

I  4  left 
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left  in  it's  original  elemental  ftate ;  or  quick- 
ened only  with  one  fuUen  power  of  ufelefs  ve- 
getation*/' 

How  much  more  juft,  and  good-natured 
is  the  remark  of  another  able  writer  on  this 
fubjeft.  ''  V/e  are  agreeably  flruck  with  the 
grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  nature  in  her 
wildeft  forms  —  with  the  profpeft  of  vaft,  and 
ftupendous  mountains  ;  but  is  there  any  ne- 
ceffity  for  our  attending,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  the  bleaknefs,  the  coldnefs,  and  the  bar- 
rennefs,  which  are  univerfally  connefted  with 
themf  ?" 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  an  eye,  like  Dr. 
Johnfon's,  which  is  accuftomed  to  fee  the 
beauties  of  landfcape  only  in  Jiowery  pajlures^ 
and  wavhig  harvejis^  cannot  be  atirafted  by 
the  great  and  fublime  in  nature.  It  will 
bring  every  thing  to  it's  own  model  ^  and 
meafure  the  proportions  of  a  giant  by  the 
limbs  of  a  dwarf.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  the 
Scotch  mountain  has  the  appearance  of  matter 
incapable  of  form  or  ufefulnefs.  As  for  it's 
ufefulnefs^  it  may  for  any  thing  he  can  know. 


*  Weft,  ifles,  p.  84. 

f  See  Gregory's  comparative  view,  &c.  p.  229. 
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have  as  much  ufe  in  the  fyftem  of  nature, 
as  flowery  paflures,  and  waving  harvefls^. 
And  as  for  it's  being  ijicapable  of  form,  he 
can  mean  only  that  it  cannot  be  formed  into 
corn-fields,  and  meadows.  It's  form  as  a 
mountain  is  unqueftionably  grand  and  fublime^ 
in  the  higheft  degree.  For  that  poverty  in 
obje6ls,  or  fimplicity,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  no  doubt  injures  tb.e  beauty  of  a  Scotch 
landfcape;  is  certainly  at  the  fame  time  the 
fource  offiiblimity. 

Simplicity,  and  variety  are  the  acknowledged 
foundations  of  all  pifturefque  effect.  Either 
of  them  will  produce  it :  but  it  generally 
takes  it's  tone  from  one-j-.  When  the  land- 
fcape  approaches  nc^r^r  fmplicity,  it  approaches 


*  See  Derham's  Phyfico-theology  (Book  III.  chap.  4.)  in 
which  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  mountains  is  examined. 

f  Since  this  was  written  I  met  the  fame  remark  in  Mr. 
Shenftone's  thoughts  on  gardening.  Tho  our  opinions  are 
not  in  all  points  coincident,  they  are  wholly  fo  in  this. 
"  Grandeur  and  beauty,  fays  he,  are  fo  very  oppofite,  that 
you  often  diminifh  the  one,  as  you  increafe  the  other.  Variety 
ia  mofl  akin  to  the  latter ;  limplicity  to  the  former.  Suppofe 
a  large  hill,  varied  by  art,  with  large  patches  of  different- 
coloured  clumps,  fears  of  rocks,  chalk-quarries,  villages  or 
farm-houfes,  you  will  have  perhaps  a  more  beautiful  fcene ; 
but  much  lefs  grand,  than  it  was  before." 
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nearer  the  fublime ;  and  when  variety  prevails, 
it  tends  more  to  the  beautiful.  A  vaft  range  of 
mountains,  the  Unes  of  which  are  fimple ;  and 
the  furfaces  broad,  grand,  and  extenfive,  is 
rather  fublime  than  beautiful.  Add  trees  upon 
the  foreground,  tufted  woods  creeping  up  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  a  caftle  upon  fome  knoll, 
and  (kiffs  upon  the  lake  (if  there  be  one)  and 
tho  the  landfcape  will  ftill  be  fubli?ne^  yet  with 
thefe  additions  (if  they  are  happily  introduced) 
the  beautiful  will  predominate.  —  This  is  ex- 
aftly  the  cafe  of  a  Scotch  view.  The  addition 
of  fuch  furniture  would  give  it  beauty. 
At  prefent,  unadorned  grandeur  is  its  cha- 
rafteriftic  >  and  the  produftion  oi  fublime  ideas^ 
the  efFeft. 

Yet  views  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  void 
of  the  pifturefque.  Their  broken  lines  and 
furfaces  mix  variety  enough  with  their  fim- 
plicity  to  make  them  often  noble  fubje6ls  of 
painting  ^  tho,  as  we  have  obferved,  they  are 
lefs  accommodated  to  drawing.  Indeed  thefe 
wild  fcenes  of  fublimity,  unadorned  even  by  a 
(ingle  tree,  form  in  themielves  a  very  grand 
[pedes  of  landfcape. 

It  Ihould  not  however  be  inferred,  that 
Scotland    is    without   wood.      Dr.  Johnfon's 
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remarks  *  on  this  fubjedt  are  too  acrimonious. 
It  is  true  we  meet  with  no  ancient  forefts  ; 
and  rarely  with  a  fingle  oak,  elm,  or  beech, 
of  dignity  enough  to  adorn  a  foreground.  In- 
deed we  rarely,  except  around  the  feats  of  the 
nobility,  find  any  extent  of  deciduous  woods, 
tho  of  inferior  growth.  That  beautiful  fpecies 
of  landfcape,  which  is  fo  common  in  England, 
under  the  denomination  of  park-fcenery,  is 
little  known  in  Scotland.  But  we  met  with 
many  a  plantation  of  pine,  many  a 


plaga  pinea  montis ; 


mountains  covered  with  fir,  which  when  fully 
grown,  and  their  uniformity  a  little  deftroyed 
by  the  axe,  may  hereafter  have  a  fine  effeft. 
At  prefent  we  faw  few  extenfive  plantations, 
that  had  attained  any  ftate  of  pifturefque 
perfeftion.  In  fmaller  plots,  we  found  feveral 
that  had.  But  till  lately,  I  believe  the  Scotch 
nobility  and  gentry  have  not  employed  them- 
felves  much  in  planting. 

The  Scotch  fir,  which  generally  makes  a 
diftinguifhed  part  of  thefe  plantations,  is  na- 
turally a  beautiful  tree.     A  ftrait,  regular  ftem 


*  See  Johnfon's  Tour. 
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is  not  the  form  which  nature  gives  it.     Left 
to  itfelf,  it's  bole  often  takes  an  elegant  turn, 
and   it's  branches,    an    irregular   form.       It's 
growth  is   not  very  unlike  that  of  the  ftone 
pine,   which    is    among   the  moft  pifturefque 
trees.     It   graces  the  views  of   Italy;    and  is 
one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  ruins   of 
Rome.     In  England  we  fcarce  know  it.     But 
when   the   Scotch   fir   is   left   to   it's    natural 
growth,    it    frequently  refembles    this  fpecies 
of  pine.     As  it  attains  age,  it's  head   forms 
a  bufhy  clump :    and    yet  I  know  not,  whe- 
ther it    is    fo   happy    in    this    refpeft    in  it's 
native  country  3     as  when  it  is    favoured  in 
England    with    a    richer    foil,     and    happier 
climate. 

Befides  the  Scotch  fir,  the  fpruce  feems 
alfo  a  native  of  this  country  :  at  leaft  it  flou- 
rifhes  here  very  happily.  This  tree  has  more 
than  any  other,  what,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  hath  been  called  the  JJoadowy  pomp  of 
floating  foliage ;  and  in  fome  fituations  nothing 
combines  better  with  other  trees.  It  is  often 
alfo,  as  a  fingle  tree,  an  objeft  of  great  beauty ; 
fpiring  in  a  pyramidal  form;  and  yet  vary- 
ing it's  lateral  branches,  efpecially  when  they 
are   a   little   broken,    fp   as   to   remove  every 

unpleafant 
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unpleafant  idea  of  uniformity:  and  when  it 
receives  the  fun,  it's  broken  parts,  fplendid 
with  hght,  and  hanging  againft  the  dark 
recefTes  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  have  a  fine 
efFeft.  I  am  at  prefent  however  confidering 
thefe  trees  not  as  individuals -^  but  as  they 
may  in  fbme  places,  aid  the  poverty  of  land- 
fcape,  by  adorning  barren  parts,  which  are 
in  general  fo  prevalent  in  Scotland. 

In  thefe  fervices  tho  we  meet  the  pine-race 
feldomer  than  we  wifh,  we  find  the  deciduous 
tree  ftill  a  greater   ftranger  in    the   countiy. 
Here,    and    there  we  fee    the  larch,   and   the 
birch;  both  of  which  flourifh;    and  both  of 
which  are  pi6lurefque.      But  tho  the  nobler 
trees,  as  we  obferved,  rarely  occur ;  yet  when 
we  fee   them   thrive  in   many  parts^  particu- 
larly  about   Dunkeld,    Inveraiy,    Taymouth, 
Hamilton,    and    Hopeton-houfe,    we    cannot 
but    fuppofe    the    country   is    in    general    as 
well    adapted   to   fofter   them,    as   the    pine; 
and  that  the  nakednefs    of   Scotland   in    this 
refpeft,   is    more    owing    to    the    inattention 
of     the     lords    of    the    foil,     than    to    any 
thing  forbidding  either  in  the  foil   itfelf^   or 
in  the  climate. 

After 
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After  all,  however,  I  know  not  whether 
the  pine-race  are  not,  in  a  piBurefque  lights 
more  adapted  to  the  ruggeditefs  of  the  coun- 
try, than  the  deciduous  tree;  which  is  more 
fuited  to  \htfyhan  fcene. 

Befides,  in  *  Scotland  winter  reigns  three 
parts  of  the  year.  The  oak  protrudes  it's 
foliage  late ;  and  is  in  that  climate,  early  dif- 
robed.  The  pine  is  certainly  a  more  cheerful  y 
and  a  more  fheltering  winter-plant  ^  and  of 
courfe  not  only  better  adapted  to  the  fce?2e, 
but  to  the  climate  alfo. 

Of  pines,  no  doubt,  very  large  plantations 
might  every  where  be  extended.  Many  of 
the  fummits  of  mountains  are  indeed  intrac- 
table; and  muft  be  left  in  their  native,  un- 
adorned grandeur:  but  along  the  whole  dif- 
trift,  through  which  we  travelled,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  particular  fpots,  and  yet 
thefe  not  particularly  favoured,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country  might  bear  wood; 
and  Scotland  might  again  be,  what  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  it  once  was,  full  of  forefts, 
and  woody  fcenes. 
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SECT.     XXXIV. 

T^700D    however,     if    it    exifted,     could 
never   be    the    glory  of    Scotch  land- 
fcape.      It's  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  are 
it's  pride. 


It's    mountains    are   fo   various,   that  they 
appear  in  every  fhape,  which  a  mountain  can 
affume  3    at  leaft  in  every  pifturefque  fhape : 
for  (what  is  very  extraordinary  among  fo  large 
a  colleftion  of  mountains)  we  meet  with  very 
few  grotefque,  or  xmpleaiing  forms.     A  gene- 
ral elegance  runs    through    their    lines,    and 
interfeftions ;  and  we  found  among  them  what 
we  do  not  commonly  find,    not   only  grand 
objefts,    but   agreeable    compofition :    fo  true 
is  the  poet's   remark,  that  in  the  wild  fcenes 
of  Nature  there  is  fometimes 


an 
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^ __— . an  art, 

]i\  (  Or  feeming  art,  which,  by  pofition  apt, 

Arranges  fhapes  unequal,  fo  to  fave 
That  correfpondent  poize,  which  unpreferved 
Would  mock  our  gaze  with  airy  vacancy. 

A  mountain  is  of  ufe  fometimes  to  clofe  a 
diftance  by  an  elegant,  varied  line  :  and  fome- 
times to  come  in  as  a  fecond  ground,  hanging 
over  a  lake,  or  forming  a  fkreen  to  the 
nearer  objefts.  To  each  purpofe  the  Scotch 
mountains  are  well  adapted.  The  diftances 
of  this  country,  with  all  their  uniformity, 
have  at  leaft  one  praife,  as  we  have  often 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  of  being  bound- 
ed by  a  grand  chain  of  blue  mountains  : 
and  when  thefe  mountains  approach,  their 
fhapes  are  generally  fuch  as  may  with  little 
alteration  be  transferred  to  canvas. 

I  have  however  heard  good  judges  in  land- 
fcape  find  much  fault  with  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains in  general ;  and  place  them  on  the  wrong 
fide  of  a  comparifon  with  the  mountains  of 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  I  can  only  there- 
fore give  my  own  opinion  modeftly  on  this  head; 
fuggefting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  perhaps 
thefe  travellers  and  I  may  have  drawn  our 
conclufions  from  difterent  parts  of  the  country. 
Thofe  mountains,   which  I  have  remarked,  I 

have 
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have  generally  fpecified  in  the  courfe  of  my 
journey.  —  Or,  it  may  be  perhaps,  that  thefe 
travellers  admire  mountains  w^ith  fpiry  points, 
inftead  of  flowing  lines ;  which  with  me  are 
not  among  objecls  of  pifturefque  beauty.— 
The  affair  however,  after  all,  refolves  into 
matter  of  opinion. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  are  as  various,  as 
it's  mountains :  but  they  partake  with  them 
of  the  barrennefs  of  the  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  water  one  fliould  expeft 
fomething  more  of  vegetation.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  Scotch  lakes  are  very  lit- 
tle adorned.  You  fee  fine  fweeping  lines, 
bays,  receffes,  iflands,  caftles,  and  mountain- 
Ikreens ;  all  of  which,  except  the  caftles,  are 
in  the  beil  ftyle.  But  with  thefe  embellifh- 
ments  you  muft  be  content:  wood  you  fel- 
dom  finds  at  leaft  in  any  degree  of  richnefs, 
or  proportion.  —  At  the  fame  time  if  you 
wifh  to  ftudy  landfcape^  perhaps  you  can  no 
where  ftudy  it  with  more  advantage.  For 
fcenes  like  thefe,  are  the  fchools  in  which  the 

elements  of  landfcape  are  taught thofe  great 

outlines,  without  underflanding  which,  the  art 
of  finifliing  is  frippery. 
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One  thing    farther  may  be    obferved    with 
regard  to  the  lakes  of  Scotland;    and  that  is 
their  dingy  colour.      The   lakes  of  Cumber- 
land  and    Weftmoreland    have  a   remarkable 
pellucidity.      They   are   fo   tranfparent   as  to 
admit  the  fight  many  fathoms  below  the  fur- 
face  :    whereas    all   the   Scotch   lakes,    which 
we  faw,    take  a  moffy  tinge  from  the  moors 
probably  in  their  neighbourhood  :  at  leaft  they 
were  all,  I  think,  of  that  hue,  when  we  faw 
them.      And  yet  I  know    not   whether   this 
tinge   is  of  any  great   difadvantage   to   them. 
It  certainly  affefts   the  general  landfcape  very 
little.      In  navigating  the  lake  indeed;  or  in 
viewing  it's  furface  from  the  bank,  it  prefents 
an  unpleafant  hue :   and  perhaps  the  refle6lions 
are  not  fo  vivid,  as  when  the  mirror  is  brighter. 
Yet  I  have  fometimes  thought  this  dinginefs 
is  perhaps  more  in  harmony  with  the  moorifh 
lands,   which  generally  form  the  Scotch  land- 
fcape, than  if  the  hue  of  the  water  had  been 
more  refplendent. 


The  rivers  In  Scotland  are  in  general  very 
beautiful.  They  are  all  mountain-ftreams ;  and 
their  channels,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  courfe 

of 
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of  this  journey,  commonly  fretted  in  rock. 
Their  defcent  of  courfe  is  rapid,  and  broken* 
Th^y  are  true  claflical  rivers  : 

■ Decurfu  rapido  de  montibtis  altiai 


Dant  fonitum  fpumofi 


Their  banks,  we  allow,  are  feldom  wooded, 
often  indeed  without  the  leaft  fringe :  but 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  accom- 
paniments of  this  kind,  as  they  fometimes  do, 
they  form  fcenes,  which  perhaps  no  other 
country  can  boaft.  Among  their  beauties  are 
their  frequent  cafcades  -,  which  are  generally 
of  the  bi'oken  kind.  Sheets  of  water  wt 
rarely  found.  Their  common  properties  are 
admirably  defcribed  in  the  following  lines  of  a 
Scotch  bard.  * 

Whyles  '  owre  a  lynii  "^  the  burnie  ^  plays, 

Or  through  the  glen  it  wimpled  '^ ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  fear  it  ftrays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  ^  it  dimpled. 
Whyles  glittered  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi*  bickering  ^,  dancing  dazzle  j 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes  ^, 

Below  the  fpreading  hazle. 

*  Bum's  poems,  p.  170. 

'  Whyles,   fometimes  ■— —  '  a  lynn,    a  cafcade  —  ^  burnicp 

a  brook *  ivlmples,  winds  *  a  wiel,  a  little  whirlpool 

^  bickering,  hafty  '  cookit  undemeatk  the  braes,  ap- 
pears, and  disappears  under  the  hills. 

K  2  The 
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The  eftuaries  of   the  Scotch   rivers   exceed 
any,    that   are   to   be   feen   in    England.      In 
England,    their  fhores  are  generally  low,  and 
tame  :    even  the  Welch  mountains  give   little 
grandeur  to  the  Severn.     But  in  Scotland,  the 
friths  of   the    Clyde,    and   Forth,    Loch-Fyn, 
Loch-Loung,    and   many  others,    difplay  the 
nobleft,    and   moil    beautiful    fcenery.      The 
Englifh   eftuary,    befides   the    flatnefs   of  it's 
fhores,  is  often  too  wide.     The  water  gets  out 
of  proportion  J    which   it  always  does,    if  it 
extend   more   than  a  mile,  or   a  mile   and  a 
half  in  breadth.     The  Severn,  and  the  Humr 
ber  are  both  of  this  kind.      Nor  is  the  Sol- 
way- frith  much  better :  it  partakes  too  much 
of  the  tamenefs  and  difproportion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  eftuary.     But  the  Scotch  eftuaries  having 
their    boundaries    generally    marked    by    the 
firmer  barriers  of  mountains,  are  kept  within 
narrower    limits,    and    rarely  exceed  a  proper 
width;  unlefs  juft  at  their  mouths,  and  even 
then  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  generally 
fuch,   as    to    preferve    a  tolerable    proportion 
between  the  land,  and  the  water. 


One 
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One  circumftance  farther  may  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  gloomy,  melancholy  air,  which 
commonly  overfpreads  the   Scotch  landfcape; 
I  mean  the  highland  part  of  it,  which  I  have 
been  defcribing.      "  The  highlands  of  Scot- 
land," fays  Dr.  Beattie,  "  form  a  pifturefque, 
but  in  general  a  melancholy  country.     Long 
trads  of  mountainous  defert,  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  often  obfcured  by  mifty  weather; 
narrow  vallies,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded 
by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents; the  mournful  dafhing  of  waves  along 
the  friths,  and  lakes,  that  interfeft  the  coun- 
try;  and  the  portentous  noifes,    which  eveiy 
change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increafe,    and 
diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to  raife  in  a 
lonely   region    full    of    rocks,    caverns,    and 
echoes,"  are  all  circumftances  of  a  melancholy 
caft ;    and   tho   they  are  not   entirely  of  the 
pifturefque   kind;    yet    they  are  nearly  allied 
to  It ;  and  give  a  tinge  to  the  imagination  of 
every  traveller,  who  examines  thefe  fcenes  of 
folitudevand  grandeur. 


K  3  ■  SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXV. 

A  MONG  the  pifturefque  appendages  of 
-^^  this  wild  country,  we  may  confider  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  frequent  them.  Here 
we  have  ftronger  ideas,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  ifland  prefents,  of  that  primeval  flate, 
when  man  and  beaft  were  joint  tenants  of  the 
plain.  The  highlander,  and  his  cattle  feem 
entirely  to  have  this  focial  connexion.  They 
lead  their  whole  lives  together,  and  in  their 
diet,  beverage,  and  habitation,  difcover  lefs  dif- 
ference, than  is  found  between  the  higher  and 
lower  members  of  any  luxurious  ftate, 

Thefe  groups  of  cattle  were  pi6lurefque, 
wherever  we  found  them ;  tho  we  found  them 
lefs  frequently,  than  we  could  have  expefted 
in  a  country,  which  is  totally  pafturage :  for, 
altho   the    diftri6t    be    wide,    the   herbage  is 
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fcanty.  The  animals  therefore  unable  to  feed 
every  where  gregarioully,  as  nature  inclines 
them;  are  obliged  to  ramble  apart,  and  pick 
up  a  fubfiftence,  where  they  can. 

The  cattle  themfelves,  as  individuals,  are  in 
general  homely.  Their  colour  is  commonly 
black,  with  patches  of  white;  which  make 
together  the  moft  inharmonious  of  all  mix- 
tures. They  are  fmall:  their  countenances 
ufually  four;  and  their  horns  widc' — very 
unlike  the  fmall,  curled,  beautiful  horn  of 
the  Alderney,  and  French  cow.  But  thefe  de- 
formities are  of  little  confequence  in  a  group. 
—  The  fheep  are  alfo  diminutive  and  ordinary ; 
but  in  their  tattered  rough  attire,  exceedingly 
pifturefque.  —  Thefe  fcenes  too  are  often  en- 
livened by  a  fpecies  of  little,  wild  horfes ; 
which  tho  not  abfolutely  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
are  perfeftly  fui  juris,  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  years  of  their  lives.  Some  of  them  are 
very  beautiful. 


Nor  are  the  cattle  of  this  wild  country  more 
pifturefque,  than  it's  human  inhabitants. 
The  highland    drefs   (which^   notwithftanding 

an 
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an  a6l  of  parliament,  is  ft  ill  in  general  ufe  *) 
is  greatly  more  ornamental  than  the  Englifh. 
I  fpeak  of  its  form;  not  ifs  colour;  which 
is  checked,  of  different  hues,  and  has  a 
difagreeable  appearance.  The  plaid  confifts 
of  a  fimple  piece  of  cloth,  three  yards  in 
length,  and  half  that  meafure  in  breadth. 
A.  common  one  fells  for  about  ten  fhillings. 
The  highlander  wears  it  in  two  forms.  In 
fine  weather  he  throws  it  loofely  round  him ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  hangs  over  his 
fhoulder.  In  rain  he  wraps  the  whole  clofe 
to  his  body.  In  both  forms  it  makes  elegant 
drapery ;  and  when  he  is  armed  with  his  pif- 
tols,  and  Ferrara,  \  has  a  good  effeft.  Oftener 
than  once  we  amufed  ourfelves  with  defiring 
fome  highlander,  whom  we  accidentally  met, 
to  perform  the  exercife  of  his  plaid  by  chang-. 


•  As  the  Highlanders  were  fo  extravagantly  attached  to  their 
drefs,  the  government,  in  the  year  1784,  in  fome  degree  reftored 
it  to  general  ufe.  But  it  is  by  no  means  univerfally  adopted. 
The  herdfman  of  the  mountains  finds  it,  beyond  all  others  con- 
venient :  but  the  farmer,  who  has  a  fettled  abode,  begins  to  think 
the  Englifh  drefs  more  commodious. 

f  Andrew  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard,  was  invited  into  Scotland  by 
James  the  third  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  art  of  tempering 
Heel.     From  him  the  befl  broad-fwofds  take  their  name. 
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ing  it  from  one  form  to  the  other.  Trifling 
as  the  operation  feems,  it  v/ould  puzzle  any 
man,  who  had  not  been  long  ufed  to  it.  — - 
But  to  fee  the  plaid  in  perfeftion,  you  mufl 
fee  the  highland  gentleman  on  horfe-back. 
Such  a  figure  carries  you  into  Roman  times ; 
and  prefents  you  with  the  idea  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  *  If  the  bonnet  were  laid  afide 
(for  the  elegance  of  which  but  little  can  be 
faid)  the  drapery  is  very  nearly  Roman.  The 
bonnet  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  a 
beef-eater's  cap,  which  is  veiy  ugly.  I  have 
fometimes  however  feen  the  bonnet  fit  fnugger 
to  the   head,  and   adorned   with   a  plume  of 

feathers.      It  is  then  pifturefque. When 

the  common  people  take  a  journey  on  horfe- 
back,  they  often  gather  up  the  plaid  in  a  few 
plaits ;  and  fo  form  it  into  a  cloak.  In  this 
fhape  it  is  fcanty,  and  unpleafmg. 

What  little  change  three  centuries  have 
xnade  in  the  dreft,  and  accoutrements  of  a 
highlander,  will  appear  from  the  following 
account,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
feventh. 


*  Alluding  to  the  antique, 

"  Alteram 
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"  Alteram  aquilonarem,  ac  montofam  tenet 
genus  hominum  longe  duriffimvim  ac  afperum, 
qui  fylveftres  dicuntur.  Hi  fago,  et  interiore 
tunica  amiciuntur ;  nudifque  genu  tenus  tibiis 
incedunt.  Arma  funt  arcus  et  fagittae,  cum 
enfe  admodum  lato,  et  pugione  una  tantum  ex 
parte  acuto."  ^ — If  we  take  away  his  bow,  and 
arrows,  and  flick  a  couple  of  piftols  in  his  belt, 
the  highlander  of  thofe  days,  is  the  very 
highlander  of  thefe. 


•  Pol.  Virg.  lib.  i.  p.  ii. 


""^^ 
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SECT.     XXXVI. 

T  N  point  of  all  improvements  in  landfcape, 
and  every  exertion  of  tafte,  the  Scotch  are 
very  far  behind  their  more  fouthern  neigh- 
bours. Few  ideas  of  this  kind  of  beauty  have 
yet  feized  them.  The  lawn,  the  clump, 
and  the  winding  walk,  which  carries  you 
fimply  to  every  thing  worth  feeing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  rarely  found.  The  mo- 
dern river  indeed  I  fhould  not  recommend  to 
their  imitation.  It  is  generally  a  poor  unnatural 
contrivance.  One  genuine  Scotch  torrent  is 
fairly  v/orth  all  the  ferpentine  rivers  in  Eng- 
land.—  It  is  true,  the  Scotch  landfcape  boafts 
of  nobler  effects,  than  thefe  trivial  fervices  of 
art  can  produce :  but  even  the  grand  fcenery 
of  nature  may  fometimes  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  good  foreground :  and  about  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility,  where  improvement  is 

avow- 
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avowedly  aimed  at,  the  efForts  are  generally 
either  feeble,  abfurd,  puerile,  or  grotefque. 
But  a  national  tafte  is  long  in  forming.  At 
the  beginning  of  Henry  the  fecond  Gothic 
architefture  firft  appeared,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
at  perfeftion,  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  fixth,  v^hich  was  nearly  three  centuries 
afterwards. — ^Thus  too  the  Grecian,  andRoman 
architefture,  which  began  to  appear  in  England 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  eighth,  was  long 
a  heterogeneous  compound;  and  has  not  yet 
perhaps  attained  its  perfeft  growth. 


About  the  beginning  of  this  century  appear- 
ed firft  the  dawning  of  the  prefent  tafte  in  im- 
proving gardens,  and  pleafure  grounds  -,  which 
is  in  fa6t  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  endeavour 
to  improve  nature  by  herfelf ;  to  colle6l  ideas 
of  the  moft  beautiful  fcenery;  and  to  adapt 
them  to  different  fituations ;  preferving  at  the 
fame  time  the  natural  charafter  of  each  fcene. 
But  this  tafte,  fimple,  eafy,  and  natural  as 
it  appears,  is  yet  by  no  means  become  general 
even  in  England.  The  old  idea  that  art 
muji  do  fomething  more  than  nature^  is  not 
yet  obliterated ;  and  we  fee  the  grotefque,  the 

formal, 
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formal,  and  the  fantaftic  ftill  holding  poflef- 
fion  in  many  fcenes,  where  we  might  have 
expefted  fimplicity,  and  nature.  But  the 
Scotch  are  ftill  at  leaft  half  a  century  behind 
the  Englifh.  In  Scotland  we  faw  nothing 
in  this  way  purely  elegant.  Even  in  their 
beft  improvements  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
old  infipidity.  It  muft  be  underftood  however 
that  1  fpeak  of  things,  as  I  found  them  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Many  improvements  may 
by  this  time  be  introduced.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  improvements,  which  I  am 
informed,  have  been  made  around  Hamilton- 
houfe ;  and  it  is  probable  there  may  be  many 
other.  It  will  be  long  however  before  this 
tafte  becomes  general. 


With  regard  to  architefture,  painting,  and 
ftatuary,  very  little  is  found  in  Scotland  to 
detain  a  traveller.  The  duke  of  AthoFs  gar- 
dens are  at  this  day  *  adorned  with  tawdry, 
painted,  leaden  figures,  the  produ6l  of  Hyde- 
park  corner. 


1776. 
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Before    I    conclude  thefe  remarks,    it   may 
be  neceflary  in   juftice    to  myfelf,    to    fuggeft 
one  confideration.       It   is    very   pofTible   that 
many,  who  may  travel  this  country,  may  fee 
among  the  natural  objefts  of  it  many  which 
have  efcaped  my  eye;    and  lofe  others,  which 
mine    obferved.       Objefts    too,    may    appear 
under   very   different   forms   to   different  per- 
fons.     All   this   will   necefTarily  happen  from 
the  different  circumftances,  under  which   they 
are  feen.      A  grand  light,    or  fhade,  thrown 
upon  an  obje6l,  gives  it  a  confequence,  with- 
out which  it  may  efcape  notice.     One  traveller 
feeing  an  offskip  under  the  circumflance  of  a 
light,    thin,    mift,    without    attending   to   the 
caufe,  cries   out.    What  a  beautiful  diftance ! 
Another  travelling    the   fame   road,    an  hour 
afterwards,    finds    the    diftance   gone;    and  in 
it's   room    an   unpleafant,     black   heath.      At 
one  time  a  diftance  might  appear  melting  into 
the  horizon;   at  another  a  lurid  cloud  might 
have  taken  poffeffion  of  the  fky  above  it,  and 
the  diftance  affuming  it's  indigo  tinge,  might 
be  marked  with  a  harfti  blue  edge.      To  my 
eye,  as  the  fun  declined,  a  part  of  Dunbarton- 
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rock  appeared  from  the  fliores  of  Loch-Lo- 
mond, like  a  vaft  tent,  with  one  of  the 
front-curtains  drawn  back.  To  another  perfon 
travelling  in  a  morning,  it  would  probably 
make  an  appearance  totally  different.  I  have 
touched  on  this  fubjefl  in  another  work  i* 
and  may  add,  that  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try thefe  variations  are  more  common  than 
any  where  elfe.  Such  countries  are  greatly 
affefted  by  lights,  ihades,  mifts,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumftances  3  fo  that  in  point 
of  fize,  fhape  and  diftance,  two  perfons  may 
give  very  different  accounts  of  the  fame  moun** 
tain,  and  yet  both  may  be  very  exaft. 

Amidfl  all  thefe  fources  of  uncertainty 
(which  by  the  way  are  fources  alfo  of  variety^ 
and  beauty)  I  have  generally  marked  the  time 
of  the  day  together  with  fuch  circumftances, 
as  appeared  fmgular  in  the  view  ^  and  I  hope 
whoever  fhould  fee  the  country,  which  I  have 
defcribed,  under  the  fame  circumftances,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  me,  would  find  the  de- 
lineation of  it  tolerably  exa£l. 


•  See  the  preface  to  the  North,  tour,  p.  7. 

VOL.  II.  L  SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXVII. 

T^ROM  Carlifle  to  Cockermouth,  we  pafled 
^  over  dreary,  unpleafant  heaths.  Some 
fcenery  we  founds  particularly  at  Cockbridge^ 
and  about  Whitehall,  an  old  deferted  manfion, 
belonging  to  the  Salkelds.  The  road  to  it 
happens  to  be  fo  condu6led,  as  to  form  a  good 
approach. 


As  we  mounted  the  hill,  a  little  beyond 
Bowl,  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  opening 
of  the  Solway-frith,  into  the  Irifti-fea.  It's 
breadth  is  confiderable,  and  yet  the  mountain 
of  Scrofell,  which  takes  it's  ftation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  frith,  on  the  Scotch  fide,  makes 
a  very  refpeftable  appearance.  To  the  right, 
we  fee  the  frith  narrowing  through  the  fpace 
of  many  leagues :  beyond  which  the  mountains 
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of  Scotland  rife  in  the  diftance ;  while  the 
EngUfh  border  forms  the  nearer  ground. 
The  whole  together  is  too  extenfive  for  the 
pencil :  but  a  good  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
fituation  of  Scrofell,  a  Scotch  mountain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  frith.  —  This  was  our  laft  re- 
trofpeft  of  a  country  which  had  afforded  us 
fo  much  pleafure. 


As  we  approached  Cockermouth,  the  moun- 
tains, which  occupy  the  middle  of  Cumber- 
land, begin  to  make  a  formidable  appearance. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  inlightened  by 
an  evening  fun,  feemed  fupported  by  vaft 
buttrefles,  like  fome  mighty  rampart,  in  the 
times  of  the  giant  wars.  Each  buttrefs,  I 
fuppofe,  might  be  three  or  four  times  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  church.  When  nature 
in  any  of  her  frolic-fcenes  takes  the  femblance 
of  art,  how  paltry  in  the  comparifon  appear 
the  labours  of  men !  At  the  fame  time, 
in  her  frolic-fcenes  fhe  is  the  leaft  pifturefque. 


Cockermouth  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  towns 
in  the  north  of  England.     It  lies  in  a  fmuous, 
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extended  vale ;  Ikreened  by  that  circular  chain 
of  mountains,  Skiddaw,  and  it's  compeers, 
which  we  have  juft  mentioned.  But  they 
do  not  hang  over  the  vale :  they  are  removed 
to  a  proper  diftance ;  and  form  a  grand  back- 
ground to  all  the  objefts  of  it.  The  vale 
itfelf  is  beautiful;  conlifting  of  great  variety 
of  ground,  and  more  adorned  with  wood, 
than  the  fcenes  of  the  north  commonly  are. 
But  it's  greateft  ornaments  are  two  rivers,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  caftle.  The  rivers  are  the 
Derwent,  and  the  Cocker ;  both  rapid  ftreams. 
The  former  is  the  larger ;  to  which  the  latter 
is  but  tributary.  At  the  confluence  of  thefe 
rivers,  clofe  by  the  town,  rifes  a  peninfular 
knoll,  in  part  probably  artificial.  Upon 
this  ftand  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  j  which 
are  among  the  moft  magnificent  in  England. 
Befides  the  grand  appearance  they  make  on 
the  fpot,  they  prefent  an  objeft  in  various 
parts  of  the  vale,  and  dignify  fome  very  pic* 
turefque  fcenes. 

Few  caftles  have  made  fuch  ample  provifion 
for  prifoners  of  war,  as  this.  Here  are  two 
vaulted  dungeons,  each  of  them  capable  of 
holding  fifty  men.  An  aperture  at  the  top  of 
each  is  juft  fufiicient  to  lower  down  the  un-^ 
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happy  captive  into  it;  and  his  food  was 
fhovelled  through  a  fmall  flit  at  the  fide. 

It  makes  one  fhudder  to  think  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  a  human  creature,  fliut 
up  in  thefe  chambers  of  horror.  How  dread- 
ful would  it  be  for  the  people  of  thefe  more 
polifhed  times  to  be  carried  back  into  thofe 
barbarous  periods,  when  thefe  favage  praftices 
exifted.  And  yet  there  is  fuch  a  correfpond- 
ence  throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  manners 
in  each  sera,  that  people  are  happier  perhaps 
under  the  intire  habits  of  any  one  age, 
than  they  would  be  under  a  partial  change, 
even  tho  that  change  were  for  the  better.  If  we 
could  ill  bear  a  mixture  with  fuch  favage 
contemporaries ;  they  would  perhaps  be  as 
much  difcompofed  with  our  poliflied  manners. 
Nor  did  they  feel  as  we  fhould,  a  compaffion 
for  that  barbarous  treatment,  which  they  were 
ready  to  fufFer  themfelves  from  the  chance  of 
war. 

The  territory  annexed  to  this  caftle  by  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  was  all  that  tra£l  of 
country  called  Copeland,  at  that  time  a  mere 
forefl:,  ftretching  betv^^een  the  river  Dudden, 
and  the  Derwent.  Tradition  fixes  the  origi- 
nal feat  of  this  little  feudal  empire  at   Pap- 
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caftle,  about  a  mile  from  Cockermouth ;  and 
informs  us  that  WaldofF,  in  the  age  fucceed- 
ing  the  conqueft,  deferted  it,  as  not  fufficiently 
extenfive,  and  built  the  caftle  of  Cockermouth. 
At  Pap-caftle  no  veftiges  remain  of  any  fuch 
fortrefs;  but  the  name,  and  fite,  are  both 
ftrong  arguments  for  it's  having  exifted. 

We  fcarce  remember,  in  our  whole  tour» 
a  pleafanter  walk,  than  we  had  one  evening 
in  the  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went.  The  whole  fcenery  is  pleafant,  and 
as  we  returned  by  the  higher  grounds,  we 
had,  through  the  whole  walk,  a  varying  view 
of  the  caftle  of  Cockermouth;  which  tho 
not  the  moft  beautiful  objeft  in  itfelf,  has  at 
leaft  a  grandeur,  and  dignity,  which  make 
it  int.erefting  in  every  view* 


From  Cockermouth  to  Kefwick,  (which 
was  our  next  ftage)  lead  two  roads.  One  of 
them,  over  the  mountain  of  Whinlater,  is  cal- 
led the  upper  road :  the  lower  pafles  by  Armi^ 
thwaite-bridge,  and  the  lake  of  BafTenthwait* 
Let  the  pifturefque  traveller  enquire  for  the 
latter;  and  not  be  dqterred,  tho  the  prudent 
innkeeper  inform  him,  that  the  Whinlater-road 

L  4  ^?4-^'  i^ 
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IS  both  better,  and  nearer.  He  will  find  the 
lower  road  very  good ;  and  inftead  of  repining 
at  being  carried  two  miles  about,  he  will  wiQi 
he  had  been  carried  twenty ;  (at  leaft  if  he 
is  bent  on  no  errand  of  importance)  fo  amply 
will  the  inconvenience  be  repayed  by  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  fcenery,  in  which  grandeur  and 
beauty  combine  to  entertain  him. 

He  will  firft  be  prefented  with  a  mountain- 
vifta;  which  he  muft  confider  as  the  grand 
portal  to  the  fcene  he  approaches.  This  vifta, 
which  he  purfues  about  four  miles,  is  termi- 
nated by  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw. 

The  furface  of  this  mountain,  when  we 
faw  it,  exemplified  very  ftrongly  an  incident, 
to  which  thefe  vaft  bodies  are  fometimes 
liable ;  that  of  falfe  fiadows.  Scarce  any 
thing  gives  higher  offence  to  the  pifturefque 

eye. Whoever   pretends    to   any   fkill   in 

painting,  tho  he  may  not  be  verfed  in  all  the 
theory  of  light,  yet  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  general  principles  —  that  the  light  falls 
on  all  the  inlightened  objefts  of  a  landfcape 
in  -one  direction  —  that  all  the  fhadows  are  of 
courfe  thrown  on  the  oppofite  fide  —  and  that 
extended  fhadow  is   one  great  fource  of  that 

breadth. 
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breadth,  as  the  painters  call  It,  both  in  nature, 
and  in  painting,  in  which  fimplicity  confifts. 

Now  on  the  vail  furfaces  of  thefe  elevated 
bodies  it  fometimes  happens,  that  in  the  room 
of  this  fimple  illumination,  we  fee  what  I 
have  exprefled  by  the  t^rmfalfe  JJoadows  ;  which 
are  occafioned  by  fmall  floating  clouds  inter- 
cepting the  light,  and  throwing  their  fhadows 
promifcuoufly ;  and  often  where  we  fhould 
naturally  expeft  light.  In  fat  countries  thefe 
falfe  fhadows  are  rarely  difgufting.  They  are 
often  lofl:  in  cavities :  they  are  often  broken  and 
difperfed  by  intervening  objefts  :  they  are  often 
lengthened  by  perfpeflive,  and  fo  lofe  their  dif- 
agreeable  form  :  they  are  often  alfo  the  fource 
of  great  beauty,  by  leaving  catching  lights 
upon  the  diftant  parts  of  a  landfcape,  or  fome 
happy  illumination  upon  an  objeft  at  hand. 
Indeed  this  fortuitous  circumflance  is  often 
employed  by  painters  with  great  effe6l.'^ 

But  when  thefe  falfe  fhadows,  are  patched 
againft  the  fde  of  a  mountain,  and  hejd  up  to 
the  eye  in  their  full  fize  and  dimenfions ;  they 
are  almoft  ever  accompanied  with  great  con- 
fufion.  —  A  funfliiny,  windy  day  therefore,  with 


*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  12. 
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fmall  floating  clouds,  is  the  worft  kind  of  wea- 
ther for  viewing  a  mountainous  country.  * 


At  the  end  of  the  vifta,  we  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  called  the  Ray^  from  whence 
v/e  had  a  noble  view.  The  fegment  of  a  vaft 
circle,  many  leagues  in  circumference,  opened 
before  the  eye.  It  was  a  cultivated  vale, 
flcreened  by  Skiddaw,  and  other  mountains, 
which  winding  round  pufhed  their  bafes  into 
it,  in  different  direftions  5  forming  many  bays, 
and  promontories  of  broken  ground  as  they 
united  with  the  vale.  In  the  middle,  a  portion 
of  the  lake  of  Baffenthwait  made  an  ample 
fweep.  Here  beauty  was  introduced  into  our 
landfcape,  and  mixed  with  the  fublime.  The 
whole  valley  indeed  was  amuling  in  a  great 
degree;  tho  too  extenfive  to  be  the  objeft  of 
painting. 


From   the    Ray,    defcending  into   the   vale, 
we  had  as  grand  a  vifta  formed  by  the  lake 


*  See   remarks  on  the  efFeft  of  this  fpecies  of  light  in  a  flat 
country,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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of  Baflenthwait,  as  had  been  formed  by  the 
mountains  juft  before.  The  lake  of  Baflen- 
thwait is  not  among  the  moft  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  north.  It  is  about  four  miles  long; 
and  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  feldom  therefore  has  fpace  enough  to  bear 
it's  proportion  in  the  noble  fcenes,  in  which 
it  is  engaged  -,  efpecially  when  viewed  acrofs  : 
but  as  we  here  took  it  in  perfpe6live,  it 
made  a  noble  appearance,  running  up  among 
the  mountains,  and  lofmg  itfelf  behind  them. 
Skiddaw  formed  the  left  fkreen  of  this  vifta ; 
Thornthwait-cragg  the  right,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Borrowdale  filled  the  centre. 

We  had  another  very  fine  view  of  the  lake 
at  Ov/febridge,  where  the  river  Derwent  leaves 
the  waters  of  BaflTenthwait.  Here  alfo  we 
faw  the  lake  in  perfpe6live,  which  gives  it 
a  fpreading  appearance ;  and  more  confequence, 
than  it  commonly  has. —  On  it's  banks  ftands 
Armithwaite,  where  we  had  the  fame  view 
over  the  lake,  which  the  road  had  juft  prefent- 
ed  to  us. 


We  now   approached  the  northern  fide  of 
Skiddaw.      This   mountain  is  in   moft   parts 

fmoQth, 
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fmooth,  tame,  and  unfurnifhed.  But  on  this 
fide,  it  makes  it's  beft  appearance.  It  is 
channelled  and  guttered,  in  it's  higher  parts; 
and  often  adorned  with  large  proportions  of 
rocky  ground.  In  one  place  it  exhibits  two 
vafl  bafons.  The  whole  mountain  feems 
divided  into  an  upper,  and  a  lower  region. 
The  lower  fpreads  into  fheep-walks,  which 
run  as  far  as  the  guttered  channels;  and  in 
many  parts  infmuate  themfelves  among  them, 
till  all  diftintlion  of  furface  is  loft  in  the 
heights  of  the  mountain.  A  greyifh  tint  over- 
fpread  the  middle  parts  ;  contending  with  pur- 
ple as  it  rofe  higher ;  till  at  length  the  purple 
gained  the  afcendant,  and  took  pofTeffion  of 
all  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain. 

This  was  the  appearance,  which  Skiddaw 
exhibited  at  a  fecond  diftance:  but  the  road 
foon  brought  us  under  it's  bafe,  where  all 
it's  upper  regions  difappeared;  and  we  could 
fee  nothing  but  the  immenfity  of  it's  Ikirts. 


Here  we  were  entertained  with  another 
grand  mountain-vifta.  A  concave  part  of 
the  bafe  of  Skiddaw,  fweeping  to  the  road, 
formed  the  near  Ikreen  on  the  left ;    on  the 

right 
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right  was  a  chain  of  broken  mountains,  run- 
ning into  perfpeftive;  and  the  lake,  having 
now  changed  it's  form,  appeared  Hke  a  noble 
river,  winding  under  them. 

Our  landfcape  too  had  all  the  advantages, 
which  light  could  give  it.  After  a  difturbed 
day,-  the  evening  was  ferene.  All  the  falfe 
Jhadows  had  fled  with  the  clouds ;  the  lights 
were  flrong,  and  permanent;  and  under  fuch 
illumination,  every  mountain  fummit,  and 
every  woody  knoll,  had  taken  it's  proper 
form,  together  with  it's  proper  hue. 

We  ftill  continued  winding  round  Skiddaw, 
the  fides  of  which  are  every  v/here  rather 
ftielving,  than  fteep.  But  as  we  now  began 
to  veer  round  towards  it's  fouthern  afpe6t, 
we  loft  the  guttered  channels,  and  rocky 
promontories  which  inverted  the  northern  fide 
of  the  mountain.  Smooth  pafturage  feemed 
now  to  cloath  it  to  the  top.  —  The  road  is  good 
every  where  round  the  mountain ;  which  con- 
tinually flieds  from  it's  Ikirts  a  kind  of  fhiver- 
ing,  flaky  ftratum.,  which  binds  hard,  and 
is  perfeflly  fmooth. 

We  now  came  to  the  ifthmian  part,  which 
divides   the   two  lakes   of    Baflenthwait,    and 

Kefwick. 
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Kefwick.  The  beautiful  meadows,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  full  of  cattle,  made  a  plea- 
ling  appearance  5  contrafted,  as  they  were, 
with  rocky  mountains  on  every  fide. 

As   we    approached    flill   nearer,    the   vale 
of  Kefwick  began   to   open;    and   we   had  a 
grand  view  of  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale; 
arrayed  in  all  the  fplendor  of  an  evening-fun. 
Thefe  are  among  the  moft  broken  of  all  the 
mountains   of    the   north :    and  their  ragged 
points,    on   a  nearer   approach,    wear    rather 
a  fantaftic   form  :    but   at   the  diftance   from 
which  we  now  viewed  them,  every  grotefque 
appearance  was  loft ;  and  their  broken  points 
were    admirably   fitted    to    receive    the  fharp 
catches   of   light,    with  which    they  were  all 
illumined.      Below   the    mountains    appeared 
the  fkirts  of  the  lake  of  Kefwick.     We  faw 
the  whole  fcene  afterwards  to  great  advantage, 
from  the  higher  grounds,  which   fully   com- 
mand this  grand,  and  beautiful  landfcape. 


SECT. 
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Sect,   xxxviil 

nPHO   we   had    feen    the  lake   of   Kefwick 
many   times;     yet    fuch    a    fcene    is  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  beauty.     It  always  pre- 
fents  fomething  new*     Our  next  undertaking 
therefore  was  to  ride  round  the  lake,  which 
we  had  never  done  before.     It  is  about  eleven 
miles   in    circumference.      Amuling    however 
as  this  circuit  is,  it  feems  to  have  been  fo  little 
frequented,    that    altho   we    were    under    the 
conduft    of  an  inhabitant   of  the   place,    we 
had  fome  difficulty  in  finding  even  a  bridle- 
road  :  and  yet  materials  are  fo  plentiful,  that  a 
little  expence  might  eafily  make  it  commodious 
for  wheels.     Were  the  road  better,    the  tour 
of  the  lake  of  Kefwick  would  perhaps  be  one 
of  the  grandeft,  and  moft  beautiful  rides  in  Eng- 
land.    You  are  not  carried  along  the  margin 
pf  the  lake,  which  in  many  parts  is  probably 

obftru£ted 
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obftrufled  by  large  promontories  of  rock  run- 
ning into  the  water ;  but  you  wind  often  among 
the  higher  grounds,  and  Hope  along  the  fides 
of  the  hills.  The  whole  lake  together  you  fel- 
dom  fee :  but  you  have  every  where,  the  moft 
beautiful  views  of  portions  of  it;  open  bays, 
deep  receffes, .  and  fpreading  flieets,  accom- 
panied, both  in  the  diftance,  and  foregrounds, 
vv^ith  fuch  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and  broken 
knolls,  as  few  landfcapes  exhibit  in  fo  fmall 
a  compafs. 


From  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake,  which 
we  had  traverfed  oftener  than  once,  the  weft- 
ern  fide  appears  wafte  and  barren.  On  the 
weftern  fide,  we  had  never  been  before;  and 
were  furprifed  to  find  it,  what  it  did  not 
appear  at  a  diftance,  full  of  beautiful  fcenery. 
Ringfide-fell,  which  makes  a  part  of  it,  is 
a  grand,  and  well  fliaped  mountain.  The 
other  mountains,  between  it  and  Baflenthwait 
are  too  much  broken. 

Of  the  iflands  upon  the  lake  we  had  feveral 
views ;   of  Lord's   ifland  covered  with  wood ; 
of    St.    Herbert's,    newly    planted    with    fir; 
and  of  Vicars   ifland,  flat,  plain,   and  culti- 
vated. 
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vated.     In  fome  places  too  we  had  a  view  of 
them  all  together. 

Lodoar  was  in  great  penury,  when  we  paflt 
it.  Inftead  of  roaring  over  the  mighty  rocks, 
which  form  it's  defcent,  it  fell  gently  down, 
gliding  among  them  with  feeble  tone,  not 
having  force  of  water,  to  refift  it's  obftruc- 
tions. 


A  circuit  round  the  lake,  naturally  fuggefts 
the  vifionary  idea  of  improving  it.  If  the 
whole  lake  (I  mean  the  whole  diftrift  of  land 
and  water,  contained  within  the  circumference 
of  the  mountains,)  belonged  to  one  perfon, 
a  nobler  fcene  for  improvement  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  This  grand  circumfer- 
ence, it  is  true,  in  all  it's  vaftnefs  and  extent, 
fets  at  nought  all  human  power ;  and  relifts 
every  idea  of  improvement :  yet  ftill  in  fome 
parts  an  impreflion  might  be  made.  It  might 
be  rendered  more  accejjible  —  it  might  be  cleared 
of  deformities  —  it  might  he  planted— and  i^ 
might  be   decorated. 
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In   the  firft    place,    it    might   be    rendered 
more   accejjible.     We   have  juft  feen   how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  round  the  lake  in  it's  prefent 
ftate.     Half  it's   beauties   are  loft.     An   eafy 
road   therefore   might    be   traced.     I    do   not 
merely  mean  a  good  carriage  road  >  but  fuch 
a  road,   as  might   both  form   a   pleafmg  line 
in    itfelf;     and    fhew    the    beauties     of    the 
lake  to  the  beft  advantage.     This  improvement 
would  require  both  tafte,    and  ftudy.     Many 
a   furvey   6f  the  lake   fhould   be  taken,   both 
from  the  higher   and  lower   grounds,   to  find 
put,   where  the    road    might   open    on   fome 
beautiful  part,  without  lofing  it's  own  beauty 
-—where  it    might    run   obliquely,    and    give 
only  catching  views — ^^or  where  it  might  en- 
tirely   lofe    all    view    of   the    lake.     A  paufe 
in  a  grand  continuation  of  fcenery,  is  often 
as  pleafing  as  in  a  concert  of  mufic.     It  makes 
the  eye  in  one  cafe,   as  the  ear  in  the  other, 
more  alert  for  every  new  exhibition. 

Befides  this  ample  road  around  the  lake, 
there  might  be  a  variety  of  paths,  and  fe- 
queftered  walks  cut  from  it ;  which,  in  fome 
part  or  other,  might  prefent  every  fcene  in 
it's  moft  pifturefque  form. 

Our 
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Otlr  next  bufinefs  would  be  to  remo've 
deformities  —  fuch  deformities  efpecially  as  ob- 
truded themfelves  from  the  road,  or  paths. 
And  here  I  fhould  perhaps  find  a  difficulty 
in  fettling  with  many  people,  what  was  a 
deformity.  In  nature's  works  there  is  feldom 
any  deformity.  Rough  knolls,  and  rocks, 
and  broken  ground,  are  of  the  very  eflence 
of  beautiful  landfqape*  It  is  man  with  his 
utenfils,  who  prints  the  mark  of  deformity 
on  Nature's  works*  Almoft  every  thing  in 
which  he  is  concerned,  I  fhould  wilTi  to  re- 
move. In  thefe  rough  grounds  indeed  there 
is  not  much  of  this  kind  that  offends  ;  and 
fome  of  his  works,  the  cottage  efpecially, 
under  particular  circumflances,  is  an  objeft 
of  beauty :  tho  in  general  thefe  are  not  the 
fcenes  which  it  fuits. 

But  notwithflanding  the  beauties  of  nature, 
it  may  happen  that  fome  deformities,  even 
in  her  operations  may  exifl.  We  often  obferve 
the  craggy  points  and  fummits  of  mountains 
not  well  formed  ;  and  the  mountain  itfelf  not 
exaftly  fhaped.  With  thefe  things  however 
we    muft   refl  fatisfied. — Yet  fometimes,    in 
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fmaller  matters,  a  natural  deformity  may  be 
done  away.  An  awkward  knoll,  on  the  fore- 
ground^  may  offend  ^  which  art  may  remove, 
or  at  leaft  cprreft.  It  may  remove  alfo  bufhes 
and  rough  underwood ;  which,  tho  often 
pifturefque,  are  yet  fometimes  in  the  way. 
It  may  remove  alfo  a  tree,  or  a  clump,  which 
may  have  placed  themfelves  between  the  eye, 
and  fome  beautiful  part  of  the  fcene.  Farther 
than  this  we  dare  not  move  —  unlefs  perhaps 
^e  wifh  to  give  the  line  of  the  lake  a  more 
pleafmg  fweep,  by  paring  away  cautioufly 
- —  very  cautioufly  —  here  and  there  a  little  of 
it's  margin. 


We  begin  next  with  planting.  In  this 
bufmefs  the  improver  might  wifli  to  have  the 
lake  in  it's  primeval  ftate  furrounded  with 
ancient  wood.  He  might  wifh  that  cutting 
away^  rather  than  plajiting^  fliould  be  necef- 
fary  :  but  as  that  cannot  be,  he  muft  be  con- 
tent to  plant :  and  this  he  muft  do,  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  pofterity,  whom  he  muft  leave 
to  admire  his  work :  for  tho  he  may  plant,  it 
will  require  an  age  to  bring  his  work  to 
perfe6lion. 

The 
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The  chief  ufes  of  planting  in  fcenery,  are 
to  fet  off  beauty,  and  to  hide  fuch  deformities 
as  we   cannot  remove. 

Nature  has  various  coverings  for  her  fur- 
faces.  Gj'afs  is  her  principal,  and  general 
covering.  This  however  is  only  a  thin  drefs, 
clofe  and  tight,  which  following  the  form 
of  her  Hmbs,  gives  little  ornament  to  them. 
Weeds  of  various  kinds,  fhrubs,  and  brufli- 
wood  form  another  fpecies  of  veft,  and  often 
a  rich  one.  But  her  richeft,  and  moft  orna- 
mental mantle,  is  wood,  which  fhe  fpreads 
in  various  forms,  and  various  colours,  over 
the  earth ;  and  in  uninhabited  countries  in 
fuch  profuiion  often  as  to  blot  out  landfcape. 
In  inhabited  countries  however  woods  of  this 
clofe  texture,  and ,  wide  continuance,  are  un- 
common :  yet  we  always  wifh  for  a  command 
of  fuch  wood  in  all  our  improvements  —  not 
only  for  the  reafon  already  given,  that  old 
timber  is  more  beautiful  than  young;  but 
becaufe  nature  always  plants  with  much  more 
pifturefque  beauty,  than  man.  Man  cannot 
puti  a  twig  in  the  ground  without  formality : 
and  if  he  put  in  a  dozen  together,  let  him 
put  them  in  with  what  art  he  pleafe,  his 
awkward    handywork    will    hardly    ever    be 

'^^    .  M  3  effaced. 
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effaced.  Nature  would  be  afhamed  to  own 
his  work  —  at  leaft,  till  it  had  been  matured 
by  a  long  courfe  of  years.  The  beft  mode 
of  planting,  is,  to  plant  profufely ,  and  thus 
to  afford  fcope  for  the  felling  axe.  The  felling 
axe  is  the  inftrument,  which  gives  the  finifhing 
touch  of  pi6lurefque  effeft.  It  forms  the 
outline;  and  marks  the  breaks.  No  human 
judgment  can  manage  this  bufmefs  compleatly 
in  the  firft  planting :  yet  human  judgment, 
in  the  firft  planting,  fhould  neverthelefs  do 
what  it  can :  and  under  the  management  of 
tafte  an  artificial  wood  may  attain  great 
beauty;  and  vie  in  fome  degree  witlj  the 
fuperior  effe6l  of  nature. 

As  for  any  particular  rules  for  planting  fuch 
a  fcene  as  this,  none  can  be  given.  They  muft 
be  adapted  to  the  fpot.  Foregrounds  and 
backgrounds  are  equally  fufceptible  of  the 
beauties  of  wood.  Only,  in  general,  contraft 
fhould  be  obferved.  The  whole  fide  of  a 
hill  for  inftance,  fhould  not  be  planted,  but 
parts  of  it  left  bare.  Sometimes  the  top  may 
be  planted ;  and  fometimes  the  bottom :  and 
if  the  wood  run  down  to  the  lake  in  one 
part;  in  another  the  contiguous  fhore  will, 
perhaps  appear  better  unadorned.  The  fore- 
grounds 
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grounds    however  muft  generally   be  adorned 
with  wood. 

But  wood,  befides  it's  ufe  in  adorning 
landfcape,  is  of  ufe  alfo  in  hiding  it's  defor- 
mities. The  lake  and  it's  invirons,  however 
beautiful,  will  always  have  many  parts  to 
hide.  But  to  hide  them  from  every  ftation 
would  be  impoffible.  In  fo  extenfive  a  fcene 
they  muft  prefent  themfelves  in  numberlefs 
places.  And  yet  perhaps  the  fame  obje6t 
may  appear  fron>  one  ftation  as  a  beauty, 
and  prefent  itfelf  from  another  as  a  deformity. 
All  however  that  can  be  done  on  this  head, 
is  to  have  refpe6l  to  the  feveral  roads,  and 
paths  you  have  marked  out;  and  to  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  poflible,  by  trees  on 
the  foreground,  to  plant  out,  from  thence 
at  leaft,  every  thing  offenlive.  Even  the  ill-- 
'formed  points,  and  prominences  of  mountains, 
where  they  are  moft  ofFenfive,  may  be 
Ikreened,  in  fome  views  at  leaft,  by  the  foliage 
of  a  fpreading  tree. 


We  come  laftly  to   the  adorning    of   fuch 
a  fcene  as  this.     I  mean  the  addition  of  artificial 

$rnament\ 
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But  before  any  mode  of  ornament  can  be 
fettled,  the  queflion  occurs,  For  what  purpofe 
do  you  mean  to  adorn?  Do  you  intend 
to  build  a  manfion  in  fome  part  of  the  fcene  ? 
—  Or,  do  you  mean  it  only  for  the  wild  fce- 
nery  of  a  park ;  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  riding  ?  We  have  yet  done  nothing,  but 
what  may  be  accommodated  alike  to  both 
thefe  purpofes. 

If  you  mean  to  build,  in  behoves  you  well 
to  fix  the  fpot  with  judgment,  I  fhould 
traverfe  the  boundaries  of  the  lake  many  times ; 
examine  it  in  all  feafons  ;  and  not  determine 
a  point  of  fuch  importance,  in  lefs  that  half 
a  fummer.  I  fhould  at  once  however  refolve 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  earls  of  Der- 
wentwater,  and  choofe  one  of  the  little,  flat, 
unvaried  iflands  for  my  refidence.  Thefe 
iflands  may  often  make  the  ohjeSi  of  a  fcene ; 
but  none  of  them  has  extent  to  make  a  fce?ie 
itfelfy  or  to  unite  well  with  the  fcenery 
around. 

Having  determined  your  fpot,  and  built 
your  houfe,  your  next  adorn  it.  Much  of  the 
wild  brufhwood  of  the  country  muft  give  way ; 
arid  an  elegant  neatnefs  take  place  ^  which 
growing  rougher  by  degrees,   will  unite   itfelf 

with 
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with  the  wildnefs  of  the  country.  Having 
levelled  the  ground,  where  too  rough,  and 
given  an  elegant  play  to  it,  you  next  plant 
your  groves,  and  clumps,  open  your  lawns, 
and  condu6l  your  walks.  In  all  thefe  things, 
the  fituation  you  have  chofen  muft  determine 
you.  If  'it  could  be  done  commodioully,  I 
fhould  wifh  to  have  the  grand  lawn  before 
the .  houfe  fweep  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
And  yet  I  fhould  not  be  pertinacious  on  this 
point,  becaufe  other  views  of  the  lake  might 
be  equally  interefting. 

When  you  have  thus  laid  out  your  different 
fcenes,  I  fhould  not  obje6t  to  your  adorning 
fo  large  an  extent  with  a  temple,  or  two  ^ 
provided  they  were  objefls  pleafmg  in  them- 
felves  y  adapted  to  their  fituations  ;  and  not 
both  i^Qi\  glaring  together.  I  Ihould  not 
even  obje6t,  if  you  chofe  to  place  fome  art- 
lefs  objeft  as  a  point  of  view  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  lake  :  for  I  conclude  your  houfe, 
or  fome  of  the  grand  walks,  will  open  to  the 
oppofite  fhores.  If  you  choofe  to  adorn  your 
diftant  view  in  this  way,  let  not  the  obje6t 
you  make  choice  of,  be  fome  odd  appearing 
thing,  flaring  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  like  a 
tower,  or  a  fpire,  where  you   know  no  fuch 
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thing  could  probably  be  placed. .  Neither  let 
it  ftand  dire6lly  in  the  front  of  your  view  ; 
the  defign  of  it  will  be  fufpected.  As  to 
the  kind  of  objeB,  it  muft  be  fomething,  which 
will  not  difgrace  your  invention,  if  it  is  to  be 
feen  upon  tlie  fpot.  It  will  be  difficult  to  direft 
you.  But  if  you  hefitate  about  a  proper  ob- 
je6l,  you  had  better  at  once  give  up  the  in- 
tention. 

But  perhaps  you  do  not  mean  to  build  a 
manfion  ;  but  mean  only  to  adorn  the  invirons 
of  the  lake,  as  a  wild  park-fcene.  In  that  cafe 
little  ornament  will  be  wanting.  If  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle,  or  abbey  could  be  built,  and  fla- 
tioned  with  verifimilitude,  and  propriety,  they 
would  undoudtedly  be  a  great  ornament.  Their 
ftation  ftiould  be  accommodated  to  the  road, 
and  walks  ;  and  yet  muft  appear,  not  as  if  fixed 
by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament ;  but  as 
if  naturally  chofen.  They  fliould  alfo  be  in  a 
magnificent  ftyle.  If  you  are  fatisfied  with 
bringing  a  few  loads  of  brick,  or  ftone ;  and 
putting  them  together  in  fome  odd  fhape,  white- 
ning them  over,  and  calling  them  a  ruin,  you 
had  better  do  nothing.  You  may  difgrace  what 
you    wifh    to    adorn :     and    fhould     always 

remember 
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remember  that  the  fcene  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
without  any  ornament. 

I  know  no  other  ornaments  proper  to  the 
invirons  of  the  lake,  except  perhaps  a  bridge 
or  two;  for  which  I  fhould  think,  there 
might  be  great  choice  of  fituations.  But  I 
fhould  wifh  the  form  of  them  to  be  that  of 
the  rumbling  brig  in  Scotland;*  rather  as 
joining  rocky  chafms,  than  as  paffages  over 
rivulets.  Of  courfe  therefore  they  fhould  be 
fb  conftrufted,  as  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
th€  road.  The  form  of  an  aquedu6l  might 
be  introduced  with  propriety*  The  Alpine 
bridge  alfo  might  have  a  good  effect. 
Such  a  bridge  is  conflrufted  only  of  a  few 
rough,  pines,  fplit,  and  held  together  by  raf- 
ters, and  pins.  Chafms,  over  which  fuch 
bridges  might  be  thrown,  are  frequent  about 
the  lake.  But  here  too  you  mufl  follow  the 
ideas  of  probability  (which  is  nature  as  far 
as  it  goes)  and  throw  the  bridge  over  fome 
part,  where  it  appears  really  to  be  wanted. 
Your  path  mufl  lead  over  it;  or  at  leafl  be 
direfted   over  fome  fafer   place   in  it's   neigh- 


*  See  Vol.  I.  page  125. 
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bourhood ;  that  the  danger  of  the  bridge  may 
appear  plainly  to  be  the  caufe  of  ifs  defertion. 
But  in  all  matter  of  ornament,  let  me  once 
more  advife  you  to  be  fparing.  I  have  heard, 
that,  fmce  thefe  obfervations  were  made,  the 
lake  of  Kefwick,  as  well  as  other  lakes,  hath 
been  injured  by  fome  miferable,  and  taftelefs 
ornaments.*  Let  me  intreat  you  not  to  add 
to  them  ',  nor  to  incourage  a  wretched  tafte, 
which  may  in  time,  as  each  proprietor  of  the 
lake  takes  it  into  his  head,  creep  every  where 
around  it;  and  deftroy  by  degrees  the  fimpli- 
city,  and  beauty  of  one  of  the  grandeft,  and 
moft  pleafmg  fcenes  in  Britain. 


*  From  this  cenfure  I  fhould  wifli  to  exclude  fome  improve- 
ments, which  have  lately  been  made  on  the  v^^eflcrn  lide  of 
the  lake,  by  lord  William  Gordon.  I  never  faw  them  ;  and 
only  accidentally  heard  of  them,  fmce  this  work  went  to  the 
prefs  J  but  from  what  I  could  learn,  I  fhould  fuppofe  they  are 
made,  as  f^r  as  they  go,  on  the  principles  here  laid  down. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXIX. 

T^ROM  Kefwick  we  took  the  common 
road  to  Kendal ;  and  were  greatly  amu- 
fed,  as  we  had  often  been  before,  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  fcenery ;  which 
two  ideas  go  hand  in  hand  through  all  this 
country.  Sometimes  one  prevails :  fometimes 
the  other :  and  fometimes  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  united  force  of  both.  Ideas  of  limple 
grandeur  were  generally  fuggePced  between 
Kefwick,  and  Amblefide  -,  and  of  beauty  chiejfly 
between  Amblefide,  and  Kendal. 


From  Kendal  to  Lancafter  the  country 
affumes  a  tamer  afpeft.  At  Lancafter  we 
could  not  avoid  afcending  the  caftle-hill,  to 
admire  the  fcene  of  diftant  mountains  it  dif- 

played, 
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played,  tho  we  had  often  admired  it  before. 
But  it  was  now  attended  with  accompaniments, 
which  were  new  to  us ;  and  which  of  courfe 
made  the  fcene  a  new  one;  as  all  fcenes  are, 
when  viewed  in  different  lights,  and  different 
feafons.  The  day  was  rough,  and  boifterous ; 
and  tho  we  had  often  feen  this  grand  bay 
in  a  calm,  we  had  never  before  feen  it  in  a 
ftorm.  The  tide  had  wholly  overfpread  it ; 
and  tho  there  was  not  depth  of  water  (as 
the  whole  bay  is  at  bell  but  a  flooded  fand- 
bank)  to  ftir  up  the  grand  fwells  of  the  ocean ; 
yet  it  has  depth  enough  to  be  greatly  agi- 
tated. 

But  if  it*s  waters  wanted  depths  they  had 
extent  fully  proportioned  to  the  mountains, 
that  invironed  them  -,  and  all  together  pro- 
duced a  very  grand  effeft.  The  greatnefs 
however  of  this  noble  exhibition  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  adventitious  circumflances,  which 
attended  it.  The  violence  of  the  florm  had 
confounded  in  one  mafs  of  driving  vapours, 
air,  fea,  and  mountains  ^  and  the  fublimity 
lay  in  the  emerging  of  each  of  thefe  objefts 
occafionally  from  the  mafs  of  confufion,  in 
which  it  was  involved.  Sometimes  the  broad 
back    of  a   mountain   would   appear ;    while 

the 
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the  imagination  was  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  on 
what  bafe  the  mighty  fabric  was  erefted: 
for  all  it's  lower  fkirts  were  obfcured.  Some- 
times the  bafe  appeared  whitened  by  the  furges 
of  the  ftiore  :  while  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, involved  in  vapour,  left  the  imagination 
to  feek  it  among  the  clouds.  Even  objefts 
ftill  fmaller,  did  not  want  their  effect.  The 
ferried  files  of  fuch  fea-fowl  as  fly  in  flocks, 
urging  their  flight  through  the  fl:orm  in  firm 
array,  were  contrafted  by  others  of  a  more 
devious  courfe>  as  the  gull  particularly,  which 
turning  her  breafl:,  and  wings  to  the  wind, 
gave  herfelf  to  the  blafl: ;  and  was  carried  away 
far  to  leeward,  as  if  delighted  with  fpoiting 
in  the  fl:orm:  then,  as  the  gufl:  had  fpent 
it's  force,  Ihe  would  recover  her  courfe ; 
mount  again  into  the  air,  and  again  renew 
her  aerial  pafl:ime. 

But  the  greatefl:  ornaments  of  this  boifterous 
bay,  were  the  fkiffs,  which  traverfed  it  in 
various  parts,  making  to  the  little  ports,  which 
lie  along  it's  ftiores.  Their  different  forms, 
and  groups,  as  they  were  tumbled  about  by 
the  wind,  were  amufing.  One  vefTel  there 
was  of  larger  dimenfions,  which  fe-emed  to  have 
been  out  at  fea,  and  from  her  ragged  fails  to 

have 
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have  fufFered  from  the  ftorm.  She  was  work- 
ing her  courfe,  with  an  adverfe  wind,  in  tach^ 
as  they  phrafe  it,  athwart  the  bay.  In  fome 
fituations  her  appearance  was  formal :  but 
when  fhe  was  forelhortened,  heeUng  from  the 
wind,  and  with  full  fail  driving  the  whitened 
fca  before  her  prow ;  Ihe  was  very  pifturefque. 
Shakelpear,  who  had  his  beautiful  moral  ready 
on  every  occafion,  on  the  exhibition  of  fuch  a 
picture  would  fay, 


How  like  a  prodigal 


The  fcarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 

Hugged,  and  embraced  by  the  ftrumpet  wind  ! 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  fhe  return,  \ 

With  weather-beaten  ribs,  and  ragged  fails, 

Torn,  crazed,  and  beggared  by  the  ftrumpet  wind  ! 

In  the  mean  time  we  could  have  wiflied 
for  a  burft  of  refplendency  to  throw,  at  inter- 
vals, a  vivid  ray  on  the  landfcape  —  to  brighten 
the  mountain  top,  or  the  fwelling  fail  of  the 
ikiff.  Nothing  is  more  pifturefque,  than  a 
ftorm  thus  inlightened.^  But  we  were  not 
fo  fortunate.  One  gloomy  tint  overfpread  the 
whole  piflure ;    and  the  feveral  objefls   that 


*  See  Northei-n  Tour,  Vol.  I.  page  126. 
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were  feeti,  were  feen  rather  from  an  indiJlinBt 
Jhadow,  than  any  effeB  of  light. 

One  appearance  indeed  we  had  of  folar 
illumination,  which  is  of  no  ufe  in  enlighten- 
ing objeds;  but  is  exceedingly  pifturefque ; 
and  that  is  thofe  broad,  diverging  beamg, 
which  the  fun,  concealed  behind  a  cloud, 
Ihoots  down  through  a  cloudy  horizon.  But 
let  the  painter,  when  he  adorns  his  landfcape 
with  appearances  of  this  kind,  take  care  that 
they  diverge  naturally.  Without  a  little  phi- 
lofophy  the  beft  efforts  of  his  pencil  will  be 
awkward*  I  have  k^n  a  pifture,  in  which 
the  artift  wifhed  to  adorn  his  landfcape  with 
a  rainbow;  but  thinking  a  femicircle  rather 
formal,  he  drew  it  in  perfpeftive. 

This  bay,  from  the  fetting  of  the  currents, 
is  at  all  times,  fubje6l  to  very  rapid  tides. 
But  when  the  wind  is  ftrong  from  the  fouth- 
weft,  the  waters  rufh  in  with  a  violence  that 
is  aftonifhing ,  as  many  unfortunate  travellers 
have  fatally  experienced.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  danger,  with  which  thefe  pathlefs  deferts 
are  attended.  The  tide  often  leaves  them 
interfperfed  with  quickfands,  which  vary  their 
fituation.  As  it  faves  however  feveral  miles 
to  crofs   this    track  of   fand   from  Lancafter 
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to  tjlverfton,  Cartmel,  and  the  other  towns 
upon  the  coaft,  you  can  feldom  look  over 
it  from  the  ftation  where  we  now  flood,  when 
the  tide  is  at  ebb  ^  without  feeing  it  figured^ 
as  the  landfcape- painter  fpeaks,  with  feveral 
pafTengers ;  fometimes  folitary,  and  fometimes 
in  companies.  For  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  the  government  pay  two  guides 
from  the  rents  of  Conifhed-abbey,  (as  the 
monks  formerly  did)  who  relieve  each  other, 
and  conduft  pafTengers,  at  ftated  hours,  over 
the  moft  dangerous  parts  :  tho  many  people, 
who  think  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  fords  themfelves,  truft  to  their  own  dif- 
cretion. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXIX. 

A  S  we  leave  Lancafter,  the  broken  coaft 
ftill  affords  us  many  views  of  land, 
and  water,  with  ftretches  of  fand  interfperfed  -, 
which  to  a  common  eye  appear  only  barren 
trafts  of  drearinefs:  but  the  pifturefque  eye 
finds  often  a  great  amufement  in  them  * ;  and 
if  they  are  happily  illumined,  contemplates 
in  them,  fome  of  the  fineft  effefts  of  har- 
mony. At  this  time  indeed,  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  a  rough  unpleafant  day. 


About  a  mile  beyond  Garftang,  we  had  a 
very  fine  diftant  view  of  a  different  kind  — 
different  indeed  from  any  thing  we  had  feen 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  132, 
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for  many  weeks  —  a  flat,  woody  country, 
terminated  by  light,  azure  hills,  which  ap- 
peared 

— . -^ — fmall,  and  undiflinguifhable, 


Like  far-off  mountains,  turning  into  clouds* 

They  were  ilich  in  faft.  We  here  took  a 
farewell  view  of  the  mountainous  country, 
we  had  pafTed.  The  far  off  mountains  became 
by  degrees  fmall  and  undiftingiiifhable  \  and 
foon  turning  into  clouds^  difappeared. 


The  general  charafter  of  all  this  country, 
through  which  we  now  travelled,  is  that  of 
flat,  and  woody.  About  Charnock  the  ground 
Is  varied,  and  the  fcenery  more  beautiful. 

In  Lancafhire  we  frequently  obferved  a  breed 
of  large  cattle,  which  in  the  country  is  called 
the  wag-horn  breeds  from  the  manner,  in 
which  the  horn  bends  under  the  eye.  In  other 
countries  I  have  heard  them  called  lough-horned  -^ 
but  throughout  England,  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lancafoire  breed 
of  cattle .  T-heyare  faid  to  be  flefhy,  and 
^ore  proper  for  the  fliambles^  than  the  dairy : 

^    ^  tho 
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tho  in  Lancafhire,  we  were  told,  they  are 
efteemed  the  beft  milch-cows.  Their  twifted 
horns  give  them  a  peculiar,  and  pifturefque 
caft  of  countenance. 


The  country  between  Wigan,  and  War- 
rington  ftill  continues  fiat,  and  woody.  The 
foil  is  a  loofe  fand,  infomuch  that  the  poplar, 
^nd  other  quick-growing  trees,  whofe  roots 
creep  about  the  furface,  often  receive  a  caft 
from  the  wind,  which  gives  them  a  difagree- 
able  appearance.  An  inclined  tree  may  be 
pifturefque  -,  but  to  make  it  fo,  it  muft  always 
be  well  balanced.  A  tree,  which  inclines, 
when  it  is  young,  naturally  forms  a  balance, 
as  it  grows  ;  but  when  it  takes  an  inclined  di- 
reftion,  after  it  is  full  grown,  it  immedi- 
ately apbears  to  be  in  an  unnatural  ftate. 

The  lands  in  this  country  are  pleafant: 
but  the  roads  are  rough.  The  foil  produces 
no  materials  to  make  them  ^  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  fetch  ftones  from  the 
Welch  coaft  -,  the  freight  and  carriage  of  which 
raifes  the  expence  of  the  roads,  in  many  parts,  to 
the  enormous  fumof  one  thoufand  pounds  a  mile. 

Here  and  there  in  paffing  through  the 
country,   we  have  long    fiat  diftances>    over 
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which  rife  the  high  grounds  of  Derbyfhire. 
A  new  houfe,  buih  by  Mr.  Smith  Barry, 
commands  an  extenfive  woody  flat  of  this  kind 
towards  Chefhire,  bounded  by  Delamere-foreft. 
But  his  brother's  houfe  flands  more  pleafantly 
by  the  fide  of  Marberry-mere,  which  is  a 
confiderable,  and  beautiful  piece  of  water. 

By  degrees  the  face  of  the  country  becomes 
more  varied.  We  admire  a  woody  dip  at 
Wynchcomb-bridge ;  and  near  it  a  common, 
pleafantly  circled  with  clumps,  and  fingle 
trees.  Mowcap  hill,  crowned  with  a  fort  of 
caftle-like  form,  which  has  a  good  efFeft, 
is  feen  far  and  wide,  adorning  as  a  back- 
ground all  the  fcenes  in  it's  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  poor  fubftitute  for  a  Scotch  mountain ; 
yet  it  is  fufficient  to  remind  us  frequently,  in 
our  different  views  of  it,  of  the  great  ufe  of 
high  grounds  in  landfcape.  —  As  we  approach 
Trentham,  the  country  alTumes  a  ftill  more 
varied  appearance. 


Trentham  is  the  feat  of  earl  Gower,  now 
marquifs  of  Stafford.  When  we  were  lafl 
in  this  country,  a  wet  day  prevented  our  feeing 
more   of   it,    than    we    could    difcover    from 
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the  road*.      We   had  now   the   opportunity 
of  a  fine  evening,  and  faw  it  to  better  advan- 
tage.    The  houfe  ftands  low^  at  the  bottom 
of  a  woody  hill,   on  the  banks  of  the  Trent : 
and  tho  there  is  nothing  very  peculiarly  ftrik- 
ing  in  the    fituationj    yet  it  confifts  of  con*' 
fiderable  variety  in  point  of  ground,  wood,  and 
water.      Of  all  this  Mr.    Brown,    who  was 
called  in  to  improve  it,  has  made  a  mafterly 
ufe ;  and  has  adapted  with  great  judgement  his 
improvements   to  the  ground.      The    contri- 
vance is  more  varied,  than  the  works  of  this 
artift  commonly  are ;  and  the  refult  is,  a  fcene 
of  great  fimplicity,  and  beauty  —  I  may  add,  of 
magnificence  alfo.     The  Trent  is  here  a  river 
of  no  great  confequence  ;  but  being  checked  in 
it's  courfe  by  a  head,  it  forms  a  large  piece  of 
water,  which  fweeps  along  the  fide  of  the  park, 
where  the  ground  from  the  wooded  hill  falls 
beautifully  into  it  in  all  directions .     A  very 
elegant  walk  likewife  is   conduced,    firft    by 
the  edge  of  the  watery  and  then  among  the 
woods  y  from  many  parts  of  v/hich  the  houfe 
makes  a  magnificent  appearance    beyond   the 
lake,  forming  pifturefque  reflexions  upon  it's 


*  See  Obfervations,  6cc.  v,  i,  p.  75. 
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furface.  The  fliores  of  the  water  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  park,  have  little  to  recom^ 
mend  them  at  prefent.  They  are  flat,  newly 
planted,  and  without  any  effe6l :  and  the  head, 
or  mole,  has  yet  rather  an  awkward  appear-., 
ance  ^  running  a  confiderable  way  like  a  hedge. 
Whether  a  lake,  or  a  river,  is  aimed  at,  the 
extremities  fhould  be  provided  for ;  and  if  the 
artificial  fquarenefs  of  the  mole,  which  forms 
the  lake,  cannot  be  hid,  or  difguifed;  the 
idea  of  a  lake  fliould  be  dropped,  and  that  of 
a  river  adopted.  Pliny's  rule,  tho  given  on 
a  different  occafion,  cannot  be  too  fcrupuloufly 
obferved,  Ambtre  debet  fe  extremitas ;  et  fic 
definere^  ut  pr  omit  tat  alia  poji  fe ;  ojiendatque 
qua  occtdtat.  —  But  as  a  dozen  years  have  now 
elapfed,  fmce  thefe  obfervations  were  made; 
many  improvements  may  have  taken  place  > 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  lake  may  be  altered. 
Upon  the  whole  however  we  feldom  fee  a 
piece  of  artifical  ground,  which  from  it's 
variety,  and  management,  is  more  capable  of 
commanding  attention. A  very  fine  ap- 
proach to  the  park,  on  the  fide  next  Stone, 
is  now  forming.  The  line  is  good  in  which 
it  is  marked  out  round  a  hill.  Handfome 
gates  are  already  erefted. 

From 
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From  Trentham  to  Stone,  the  road  is  plea- 
fant,  winding  among  hills;  but  as  we  enter 
more  into  Staifordihire,  the  country  lofes  it'^ 
beauty. 


Enville,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of   Stamford, 
ftands  low ;  but  mofl  of  the  grounds,  which 
belong  to  it  are  high :  and  thefe  high  grounds 
are  the  moft  beautiful  appendages  of  the  place. 
They    are    limple    fheep-walks,     and    confift 
of   large  lawns,    and   plantations  intermixed  ^ 
but  are  more  varied,  more  natural,  and  more 
pleafing,  than  the  neighbouring  lawns  of  the 
celebrated  Hagley,     They  pretend  to  no  de- 
coration, but  that  of  nature  :  and  when  nature, 
at  any  time  condefcends  with  her  own  hand 
to  decorate   a  fcene,    removing  what  is  ofFen- 
five,  and  bringing  before  the  eye  fucli  objefts* 
only  as   pleafe,    (whether  of  the  fublime,    or 
as    here,    of   the   pafloral    kind)    it   is  furely 
paying  her  no  very  high  compliment,  to  fay, 
fhe  exceeds  the  utmoft  attempts  of  art.     In 
thefe  grounds    if  any  art  hath  been  ufed,   it 
*   hath   been  ufed   with  great  judgement.      To 
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this  pleafmg  foreground  is  added  a  diftance, 
proportioned  to  it  in  extent,  and  equal  to  it 
in  beauty.  We  overlook  an  extenfive  view 
on  both  fides.  On  one  towards  the  Cient^ 
and  Malvern -hills ;  and  on  the  other  as  fkr 
as  the  Wrekin.  I  cannot  defcribe  this  dif- 
tance  better,  than  in  the  v^ords  of  Thomfon, 
w^ho  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  this  country, 
and  feems  to  have  colle6led  all  the  ingredients 
of  this  landfcape  from  fome  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mean  time  you  gain  the  height,  from  whofe  fair  brow 
The  burfting  profpe6l  fpreads  immenfe  around  : 
And  fnatch'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and  wood,  and  lawn. 
And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between. 
And  villages  imbofomed  foft  in  trees. 
And  fpiry  towns  by  duU^y  columns  mark'd 
Of  rifing  fmoak,  your  eye  excurfive  roams. 

We  ftrayed  a  long  time  among  thefe  beautiful 
lavv^ns,  before  wq  defcended  to  the  lower 
grounds.  One  view,  in  our  defcent,  parti- 
cularly pleafed  us.  It  is  a  valley,  fkreened  on 
each  fide  with  wood  y  and  bounded  by  diftant 
country  and  mountains.  The  lower  grounds 
near  the  houfe,  are  more  decorated  by  art, 
as  they  certainly  ought  to  be :  but  it  was 
unfortunate,    that    we   had    not    feen    them, 
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before  we  faw  the  flieep-walks.  From  fucli 
an  exhibition  it  required  fome  time  to  bring 
the  eye  in  humour  with  the  moft  pleafmg 
artificial  fcene. 


From  Enville  the  country  grows  unpleafant. 
On  the  left  we  have  good  views  about  the  hun- 
dred and  fixth  ftone.  Perfhore-church,  as  you 
approach,  and  the  diftances  beyond  it,  make 
a  good  pifture.  —  The  celebrated  vale  of  Eve- 
fham  poffeffes  little  that  is  pifturefque.  It 
is  a  mere  extended  fcene  of  cultivation.  Vales 
of  this  kind  have  no  place  in  landfcape,  but 
the  diftance.  They  afford  no  circumllances 
on  the  fpot.  Near  the  clofe  of  the  vale,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  Broadway-hill,  the  fkreen 
of  the  vale  is  woody  and  more  beautiful. 
The  view  as  we  defcend  Porten-hill  is  very 
amufmg.  It  lies  chiefly  within  the  compafs 
of  a  fecond  diftance.  —  Soon  after  we  deviated 
a  few  miles  to  fee  Bulftrode. 


Bulftrode  belongs  to  the   duchefs  dowager 
of  Portland*.     The  park  is  a  pleafant,  rather 


*  Now  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
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than  a  ftriking  fcene.  It  confifts  of  a  great 
variety  of  idfing  and  falling  grounds,  without 
water  indeed  5  but  in  many  parts  well-planted, 
and  every  where  fimple,  and  unforced. 

On  a  height,  in  one  part  of  it,  is  a  cir- 
cular flat,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
which  has  evidently  been  a  camp ;  but  whe- 
ther of  Britifh,  Danifh,  or  Roman  flrufture, 
is  not  eafily  known.  You  plainly  trace  a 
mound  and  a  double  ditch.  The  fcene  itfelf, 
furrounded  by  wood,  is  pleafmg. 

The  houfe  formerly  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Judge  JefFereys^  but  is  now  greatly 
alterer^  and  improved.  It  ftands  on  a  gentle 
rife,  v/hich  flopes  into  a  femicircular  valley, 
compofed  of  park-fcenery.  The  approach, 
which  was  formerly  regular,  winds  now,  in 
an  eafy  line,  along  a  valley.  Behind  the  houfe 
runs  the  garden  -,  where  plants,  and  flowers 
of  every  kind,  find  their  proper  foil  and  fliel- 
ter.  One  large  portion  is  called  the  American 
grove )  confifting  of  the  plants  of  that  con- 
tinent. Here  too  the  duchefs  has  her  mena- 
gerie. She  is  fond  of  animals  ^  and  among 
many  that  are  curious,  encourages  the  very 
fquirrels  and  hares  to  enjoy  a  fliate  of  perfe6l 
tranquillity.      The  fquirrel  cracks  his  nut  at 
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your  elbow;  and  looks  at  you  without  dif- 
may:  while  the  hare,  at  her  pleafure,  takes 
her  morning  and  evening  gambols  about  the 
park,  which  fhe  confiders  as  her  own  domain. 
When  the  bell  rings  for  dinner,  a  fervant 
carries  out  a  balket  of  corn,  which  he  lays 
in  little  heaps  upon  the  lawn,  before  the 
dining-room  windows.  The  hares  know  both 
the  fignal,  and  the  intention  of  their  bene- 
faftrefs ;  and  aflembling  from  all  parts,  bring 
their  little  families  with  them,  and  enjoy  their 
meal  in  great  comfort. 

The  houfe  contains  fome  good  pictures. 
One  particularly,  by  Rubens,  in  which  be  has 
given  feveral  different  attitudes  of  himfelf,  and 
his  three  wives,  is  much  admired.  There 
are  alfo  two  or  three  well-painted  heads. 
Two  lions  purfuing  a  fawn,  by  Rubens,  are 
thought  capital.  The  lions  are  good;  but 
unnaturally  introduced.  They  are  quarrelUng 
about  a  fawn,  before  they  have  taken  it.  The 
truth  is,  the  fawn  does  not  belong  to  the 
lions.  We  have  them  in  other  piftures  with- 
out it.  Lord  Warwick,  I  believe,  has  the 
lions  without  the  fawn. 

The  hall  is   hung  with  a  large  colIe6lion 
of  huntings   by  Snyders.      In  the   bear   and 
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bull-baiting  are  fome  excellent  dogs  3  but  in 
general  thefe  piftures  are  only  hafty  compo- 
litions. 

Among  the  works  of  art  at  Bulftrode,  which 
abounds  chiefly  with  the  curiofities  of  nature, 
we  were  favoured  with  a  fight  of  one  by  Mrs. 
Delany,    which    we   greatly    admired.      Mrs. 
Delany,   is   widow  of    the   late  Dr.   Delany, 
dean  of  Down,  one  of   the  intimate  friends 
of  dean  Swift.     She  is  now  feventy-fix  years 
of  age,  and  enjoys  her  faculties  in  fuch  vigour, 
that  you  find  not  the  leaft  faultering  in  any 
of  them.     The  work  of  hers,  which  I  allude 
to,    is  an  herbal,   in  which  fhe  has  executed 
a  great  number  of  plants,   and  flowers,  both 
natives,  and  exotics,  not  only  with  exa6l  de- 
lineation, and  almoft  in   their   full    luflire  of 
colour,  but  in  great  tafl:e.     And  what  is  the 
mofl:  extraordinary,  her  only  materials  are  bits 
of  paper  of  different  colours.     In  the  procefs 
of  her  work,  fhe  pulls  the  flower  in  pieces, 
examines    anatomically   the    fl:ru6lure    of  it's 
leaves,  ft:ems,  and  buds  ^  and  having  cut  her 
papers  to  the  fhape  of  the  feveral  parts,  fhe 
puts  them  together ;  giving  them  a  richnefs, 
and  confifl:ence  by  laying  one  piece  over  ano- 
ther ;  and  often  a  tranfparent  piece  over  part  of 
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a  fliade,  which  foftens  it.  Very  rarely  {lie 
gives  any  colour  with  a  brufh.  She  paftes  them, 
as  (he  wonks,  upon  a  black  ground,  which  at 
firft  I  thought  rather  injured  them;  as  a 
middle  tint  would  have  given  more  ftrength 
tothefhade:  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  anfwered  in  effeft.  Thefe  flowers  have 
both  the  beauty  of  painting,  and  the  exaftnefs 
of  botany  :  and  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  into 
whatever  hands  it  may  hereafter  fall,  will  long 
be  confidered  as  a  great  curiofity  *. 


From  Bulftrode  we  took  the  Uxbridge  road. 
At  Hillingdon,  oppofite  to  the  church,  flands 
a  very  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  indeed  almoft 
the  only  truly  pifturefque  tree  of  the  kind, 
I  ever  met  with. 


Soon  after  we  entered  Hounflow-heath,  and 
called  at   Witton,    which    belonged    formerly 


*  Mrs.  Delany  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.  She 
continued  her  work,  till  within  two,  or  three  years  of  her  death  ; 
and  compleated  nine  volumes  in  foHo  ;  each  volume  containing  one 
hundred  plants. 
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to  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The  duke  was  the 
greatelt  connoiffeur  in  trees  of  any  man  in 
England ;  and  naturalized  many.  He  piqued 
himfelf  on  having  his  trees  in  the  greatefl: 
perfeftion.  If  a  tree  did  not  immediately  thrive, 
he  never  waited  it's  growth,  but  put  in  another. 
In  the  houfe  and  gardens,  there  is  little  befides, 
that  is  remarkable. 


From  Witton  we  proceeded  through  Twic- 
kenham; where  the  garden  of  Pope  is  ftill 
fliewn,  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  left  it.  It 
is  furprifmg  to  fee  fuch  an  effort  of  real  tafte^ 
at  a  time,  when  the  country  was  barbarous 
in  all  it's  ideas  of  gardening.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  affifted  by  Kent;  but  I  think 
it  not  at  all  a  determined  point,  whether  he 
did  not  give  Kent  more  affiftance  than  he 
received.  Pope  certainly  affumed  to  himfelf 
the  merit  of  forming  this  piece  of  ground; 
and  ufed  often  to  fay,  with  perhaps  fome 
little  degree  of  affe6tation,  that  of  all  his 
works,  he  valued  himfelf  moft  on  his  garden. 
What  Sir  William  Stanhope  added  af- 
terwards, tho  he  had  the  ideas  of  a  more 
improved  day  to  guide  him,  is  very  inferior. 

-      As 
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As  we  leave  Twickenham,  the  Thames 
opens  beautifully,  and  forms  a  fine  reach. 
But  notwithftanding  it's  beauty,  and  even 
grandeur — the  richnefs  of  ifs  banks  —  and 
the  gorgeous  villas,  that  crown  them,  it  ftill 
falls  fhort,  in  a  piflurefque  light  of  a  Scotch 
river,  with  all  it's  rough  accompaniments, 
pouring  over  rocks,  and  forming  a  thoufand 
little  foaming  eddies.  The  eye,  fo  long  in 
the  habit  of  admiring  the  wild  fcenes  of  na- 
ture, cannot  eafily  forget  thofe  inchanting 
images.  Every  kindred  objeft  raifes  a  recol- 
leftion  of  the  pall ;  and  every  recoUeftion,  a 
comparifon,  in  which  the  tame,  tho  inriched 
fcenes  of  art,  are  fure  to  fuffer. 


To  enumerate  only  in  a  catalogue,  the  fe- 
veral  fplendid  villas,  that  adorn  even  this  part 
of  the  Thames,  would  be  tedious.  What 
is  chiefly  the  objeft  of  a  ftranger's  notice  is 
Mr.  Walpoles  houfe  at  Strawberry-hill.  He 
has  rebuilt  it  (for  it  was  before  an  old  man- 
fion)  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  as  the  mofl  proper 
receptacle  for  the  many  curious,  and  rich 
remains  of  art,  and  antiquity,  with  which  it  is 
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adorned.  But  through  the  inability  of  his  ar- 
chitects, his  ideas  were  never  properly  executed. 
Mr.  Walpole  often  complained  they  were  rather 
Moorifh,  than  Gothic  :  however,  as  he  could 
not,  at  that  day,  procure  better  affiftance,  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  what  he  could  not 
amend.  He  was  always  however  among  the 
firft  to  depreciate  his  own  architefture. 

With  regard  to  the  infide  of  his  houfe,  he 
early  faw  that  infipid  tafte  prevailing,  which 
is  now  fo  general,  of  adorning  walls,  and 
ceilings,  with  light,  faint,  gaudy  colours; 
and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  tone  of  har- 
mony into  his  apartments  -,  and  to  relieve  the 
furniture  by  an  oppofition  of  colour,  in  the 
rooms,  where  it  was  placed.  He  always  how- 
ever lamented,  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  own 
defigns :  but  ftill  he  raifed  the  admiration 
of  others,  who  had  a  lefs  accurate  tafte  than 
he  had  himfelf ;  and  were  pleafed  with  fome- 
thing,  which  they  could  not  account  for. 

The  gaiden  contains  about  ten  acres.  It 
confifts  of  a  lawn,  and  open  grove;  and  is 
confidered  only  as  a  foreground  to  a  beau- 
tiful bend  of  the  Thames,  and  the  landfcape 
beyond  it^  which  difpl^ys  fome  of  the  rich 
diftances  in  that  neighbourhood  —  very  unlike 
indeed  the  grand,  and   fimple   views,  we  had 
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feen  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  more 
affimilated  to  the  chara6ler  of  a  fouthern  county. 
A  Scotch  landfcape  beyond  the  rich  views 
of  the  Thames,  would  be  as  abfurd  in  a  pic- 
ture, as  it  would  be  unnatural  in  a  real  view. 

In  an  angle  qi  the  garden  ftands  a  Gothic 
chapel,    containing    a    lofty,    rich    fhrine   of 
ancient  Mofaic,  which  is  exceedingly  curious. 
But  tho  the   houfe   is  richly  adorned  with 
remains  oF    antiquity,    which    prefent   them- 
feves    in    every   apartment ;    yet    they  are    a 
fmall  part  of  thofe  rarer  produftions  of  art  — 
drawings  —  medals  —  enamels  —  and  minia- 
tures, which   are   contained  in  cabinets.      In 
the  three  laft  articles  efpecially,  moft  of  which 
confift  of  the   portraits   of    eminent   men,    I 
fuppofe   few   private   coUeflions   are  either  fo 
copious,  or  fo  curious. 

From  Twickenham,  we  croffed  the  Thames 
at  Kingfton,  and  proceeded  into  Surrey. 


THE    END. 
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With  Plates.  2  Vols.     Fourth  Edition,   il.  i6s.  in  Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Coaflis  of  Hampfhire,  SufTex,  and 
Kent,  relative  to  Pifturefque  Beauty,  made  in  the  Summer  of  the 
Year  1774.     With  Engravings.    8vo.  7s.  in  Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  feveral  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  relative  chiefly  to  pifturefque 
Beauty,  made  in  the  Year  1776.  2  Vols,  with  Plates.  Third 
Edition,   il.  i6s.  in  Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Wefl:ern  Parts  of  England,  re- 
lative chiefly  to  pifturefque  Beauty.  To  w^hich  are  added,  a  few 
Remarks  on  the  pifturefque  Beauties  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  With 
Plates.      Second  Edition,   il.  5s.  in  Boards. 

REMARKS  on  Forefl:  Scenery,  and  other  Woodland  Views, 
relative  chiefly  to  pifturefque  Beauty,  illufl:rated  by  the  Scenes  of 
New  Forefl;  in  Hampfliire.  2  vols,  with  Plates.  Third  Edition, 
ll.  1 6s.  in  Boards. 

THREE  ESSAYS  :  on  Pidurefque  Beauty  ;  on  Pifturefque 
Travel  ;  and  on  Sketching  Landfcape  :  to  which  is  added  a  Poem 
on  Landfcape  Painting.  With  Plates.  Third  Edition.  los.  6d. 
in  Boards. 

AN  ESSAY  on  PRINTS.     Fourth  Edition.  4s.  in  Boards. 

TWO  ESSAYS — one  on  the  Author's  Mode  of  executit^g 
rough  Sketches — the  other,  on  the  Principles  on  v/hich  they  are 
compofed,     Price  3  s. 


